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if this powerful, eloquent, and timely book, Jacques 
Barzun offers guidance for resolving the crisis in 
America’s schools and colleges. Drawing on a 
lifetime of distinguished teaching, he issues a clear 
call to action for improving what goes on in | 
| 





America’s classrooms. The result is an extraordinarily 
fresh, sensible, and practical program for better 
schools. 

The subject of these fifteen essays, articles, and 
other writings, each newly edited and introduced, is | 
not “education.” To talk of education, Barzun argues, 
tragically misses the point. Think, he urges, about 
something more fundamental: what it means to teach 
and to learn. His writings help us understand why 
any attempt to improve—indeed, to save—our 
schools must begin here. 

The ideas in this book reflect the 45 years Barzun 
has spent looking at ways to keep schools and 
colleges as places where real learning happens. They 
range from devastating critiques of mindless (and 
expensive) policies trumpeted as “innovations” to 
practical suggestions for teaching reading, writing, 
and traditional subjects successfully. He casts his net 
wide, from the deadening effects of multiple-choice 
tests in grade schools to the misguided assaults on 
Western culture in higher education; from the bizarre 
transformation of history and geography into the 
make-believe world of “social studies” to the 
liberating power of the classics. 

Throughout the book, Barzun returns time and 
again to the root question that reformers have failed 
to answer: the goal of the school. “The sole 
justification of teaching, of the school itself,” he 
writes, “is that the student comes out of it able to do 
something he could not do before.” Whatever else 
we may ask of them, schools exist to remove 
ignorance, to be places where self-esteem comes 
from growing mastery over words and numbers and 
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Io remove ignorance is the sole duty of 
the school. To fail in that battle when the enemy is 
by nature inactive, when your troops are numbered in the 
ten thousands, and when you have spent billions 
on equipment is to suffer a stupid defeat. 


ADDRESS TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, ASPEN, 1967 
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For almost fifty years an intense if unsystematic self-examination 
about education has been going on in the United States, with dif- 
ferent degrees of concern or despair; but apparently in the judg- 
ment of everyone involved, this self-examination continues to go 
on unsuccessfully. The pseudo-scientific proposals for all the rem- 
edies required have proved themselves no better than superstitions 
or crypto-magical incantations. They do not work. Still they are 
not the only proposals that have been made over the years. There 
now exists a body of clear thinking and sound pragmatic direc- 
tion, 1.e., exposition of what does work in schooling and Jacques 
Barzun is the preeminent advocate of those ideas. At last his most 
valuable essays—both analytic and instructive—are gathered to- 
gether here in book form. 

Jacques Barzun’s experience, common sense, and spirited 
good humor clear the air of all the overheated nonsense and cut 
straight to the practical issues that something can be done about. 
It is on that level that he begins this work with the words “Forget 
EDUCATION. . . . Let us talk rather about teaching and learning.” 

He is not a newcomer to this ongoing debate over the hows 
and whys of education; he has been contributing to it for nearly 
fifty years. Of course, during those same years he has had other 
things to do. An original scholar and critic, he established himself 
as one of our outstanding cultural historians with such influential 
works as Classic, Romantic, and Modern and Darwin, Marx, 
Wagner. Later he produced two invaluable works of guidance — 
The Modern Researcher (with Henry Graff) and his own Simple 
and Direct—how-to books, aids to future scholars and writers in 
the development of their accuracy and effectiveness and elegance. 
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One early book, resulting from reflection on his experience in the 
classroom, Jeacher in America, became a best seller and has re- 
mained in print steadily since 1945. The American University 
(1967) expresses his understanding of university administration 
after twelve years as Dean of Faculties and Provost of Columbia 
University. In speeches and articles, he has diagnosed the ills and 
would-be cures of what besets the American educational enter- 
prise, but nowhere are those statements gathered together. 

Engaged in writing a new work of history in 1990, Mr. Bar- 
zun was little disposed to edit the papers he had published on these 
topics, much less to write new introductions linking their main 
ideas to each other and to issues in the current debate on the re- 
form of the schools. And he probably would not have done so but 
for my urging, pleading, and cajoling. In the end, with the papers 
grouping themselves into natural sequences, Mr. Barzun outdid 
even his customary good nature and wrote introductions—one to 
each essay—with his usual forthrightness and in his most “expli- 
cative and hortatory” manner. Taken together, the essays make 
clear that ten, twenty, forty years ago the problems of today were 
known and remedies were proposed by more than a few able ob- 
servers. For example, the essay reprinted here entitled ““The Edu- 
cated Mind” originally appeared in a special issue of Life maga- 
zine dated October 16, 1950, and captioned “U.S. Schools: They 
Face a Crisis.’ The unhappy fact he points out is that we have 
known all along what should be done but have not done it—or 
have done the opposite. 

To emphasize this truth, the editor has kept the fifteen pieces 
in their original form of articles or lectures, with only minor ver- 
bal changes; repetitions of some length have been removed, but 
brief allusive ones have been kept when they occur in different 
contexts, because they show the unity of the author’s down-to- 
earth view of education and the relevance of his leading ideas to 
the many aspects of school work. These include: the reasons for 
poor teaching in math and science; the failure of “social studies”: 
the cure for dryasdust history; the damage done by multiple- 
choice tests; the pretentiousness of the art programs; the influence 
of television on the classroom; and—in higher education—the 
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causes of disarray in the curriculum and of the pointless faction- 
alism among faculty and students. 

The author maintains that his views are in no way “innova- 
tive,’ that he has never said or written anything about education 
that people did not know before. That is the very point of his 
advocacy: the answers to our school problems are there, known 
of old. But we have preferred to ignore them, refused to act on 
them, pursuing instead a host of false leads and so-called “inno- 
vative methods,” even after it became clear that they led nowhere. 

When he published his book The American University in 
1967, Mr. Barzun predicted that the decline of “Higher Educa- 
tion” would not be reversed until somebody rediscovered what 
Cardinal Newman called “the idea of a university’; and in the final 
pages of that book he listed sixty-eight points on which reform 
was imperative. All of those conditions remain the same twenty- 
three years later. The failure has only been worsened by group 
hostility and racial violence on campuses, and mounting tuition 
fees for less and less educational benefit. 

By giving under their titles the information about the origi- 
nal form and publication of these statements, the editor means to 
underscore one of Mr. Barzun’s contentions, that for thirty years 
educationists have chosen to be deaf and blind to certain facts; 
they were warned of the decay of the schools long since, and by 
more than one voice. Hence Mr. Barzun’s dedication of his book 
to six pioneers. But of course he was there in addition to them. 
These fifteen chapters, among other pieces of his, show that he 
and his fellow pioneers were not unheard but unheeded. One of 
these speeches was delivered not to a local club but to a conven- 
tion of fifteen thousand teachers in Houston. The definition of the 
educated mind was not a private musing but appeared in that spe- 
cial issue of Life when it was estimated that the periodical reached 
20 million readers. Barzun’s attack on multiple-choice tests came 
out in the New York Times; he addressed gatherings of school su- 
perintendents and seminars in teachers’ colleges. That these 
speeches or articles were repeatedly picked up and reprinted by 
other periodicals shows the extent of the interest taken in them at 
the time. Yet contemporary concern among teachers, parents, and 
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the general public brought no change. Now that the whole country 
is aroused—governors, foundations, columnists, school 
boards—why imagine that common sense might help rescue our 
schools during the decade to come? I can think of two reasons. 

One is that the situation is worse now than at any time in the 
past half-century, and, therefore, it is just possible that both the 
policymakers (“‘educationists’’) and teachers on the front line may 
be willing to rethink their ways and redirect the effort required for 
the achievement of their goals by beginning from scratch, by “be- 
ginning here.” They have exhausted all hope of shortcuts, gim- 
micks, mechanized methods—in effect all the devices and ploys 
by which they were misled into believing some fancy new tech- 
nique would do the job for them. Perhaps now they see no alter- 
native but to recharge their good intentions with the belief that 
hard work alone will make things come out as they should. 

The other reason 1s that this body of diagnosis and prescrip- 
tions from a true believer in teaching and learning achieves a “‘crit- 
ical mass” in book form that these arguments did not have on their 
separate occasions. At any rate, here are facts and ideas that sen- 
sible people who have children in school, sons and daughters in 
college, will recognize as relevant and persuasive. Let such 
people carry the fight into their communities, acting on the prin- 
ciple with which our author ends one of his harangues: “It is al- 
ways time to stop repeating the wise sayings and begin to believe 
them.” 

Morris PHILIPSON 

Director 

University of Chicago Press 
Thanksgiving Day, 1990 
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Schooling No Mystery 


INTRODUCTORY 


Forget EDUCATION. Education is a result, a slow growth, and hard 
to judge. Let us talk rather about Teaching and Learning, a joint 
activity that can be provided for, though as a nation we have lost 
the knack of it. The blame falls on the public schools, of course, 
but they deserve only half the blame. The other half belongs to 
the people at large, ws—-our attitudes, our choices, our thought- 
clichés. 

Take one familiar fact: everybody keeps calling for Excel- 
lence—excellence not just in schooling, throughout society. But 
as soon as somebody or something stands out as Excellent, the 
other shout goes up: “Elitism!” And whatever produced that 
thing, whoever praises that result, is promptly put down. “Stand- 
ing out” is undemocratic. 

This common response 1s a national choice, certified by a 
poll: we have a self-declared “Education president.” Good. But 
what happened soon after he took office? His popularity rating 
went up when it was discovered that he was less than articulate on 
his feet. One commentator said in a resigned tone, “It’s not pretty, 
but it works.” It works only because of our real attitude toward 
“excellence” —we won’t have it. 

Why should children make an effort to shine in school when 
shining 1s a handicap? Shining, that 1s, in schoolwork. In athlet- 
ics, it’s another story. We do not cheer the duffers; there 1s no cry 
of elitism near the playing field. We pay large sums to get the best 
and to see that it is duly praised. Never mind what the school 
superintendent is like, we need a first-class coach and a good 
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band. The people who insist on all this and supervise it very effi- 
ciently are those ultimately in charge of the schools, the school- 
boards, and behind them are the general public.who want to enjoy 
exciting games and have their town excel. 

The first question to settle, therefore, is the one asked re- 
peatedly in the current debate about the country’s system of public 
instruction: “What do we really want from our schools?” The state 
legislatures have been passing an unprecedented number of bills 
to make things better, but improvement is not in sight. As one 
observer said of the assembled Governors’ draft for reform: 
“Laudable goal, vague blueprint.” Seventy-five percent of college 
instructors report that students come to them unprepared; the 
world of business talks of “a work force unqualified;” Fortune 
magazine speaks of the schools’ “impending collapse.” 

Given the public’s muddled feelings about brainwork 
(which is what “excellence” refers to) and the parental indiffer- 
ence up to now about what their children are being taught, the 
school has a double fight on its hands: against ignorance inside the 
walls and against cultural prejudice outside, the prejudice lying so 
deep that those who harbor it do not even know they do. It none 
the less tells the young what is really important. The result for 
them is that learning, homework, teachers, tests, grades, stan- 
dards, promotion form a great maze—mostly make-believe— 
that they have to stumble through in order to be let go at last and, 
thanks to a piece of paper, get a job. 

Of course, some go on to college—as many as 58.9% of 
high school graduates in 1988 were in college or on the point of 
entering. But with some exceptions, their experience there will 
not differ greatly. So-called higher education repeats the lower in 
form and substance: the sole aim is “to qualify.” Teaching is at a 
low ebb and the curriculum is but a chef’s salad of information, 
much of it trivial. The best consists of technical training in the 
specialties of the day. 

. As for the means of learning and thinking, that is to say, 
reading and writing, the colleges are at the same point as the grade 
schools—helpless in the face of illiteracy. The exceptional 
teacher is still trying in graduate school to get decent writing and 
intelligent reading out of his bright students. 


For they are bright, and healthy, and the unworldly are eager 
for something better than they are getting, or got earlier during 
twelve mortal years. How did this great imposture come about? 
Through more than one cause, naturally. Perhaps the main one is 
the disappearance of the motive that established free schooling in 
the first place, 150 years ago: the intention was to give everybody 
a chance to improve his lot in life. Learning to read, write, and 
count meant equal opportunity. Lincoln, as everybody knows, had 
to teach himself. Now, with machine industry, the conditions of 
economic life have changed, and the illiterate somehow manage 
to get on, since we are told there are 60 million of them. 

What is equally extraordinary is that good schools do exist, 
here and there, even and especially in the inner cities. “P.S. 94 
“Somehow Making It” and “How Two Brooklyn Schools Can Be 
So Different!’ These cries of amazement tell how far the public 
mind has fallen from its self-assurance of sixty years ago, when 
the largest cities had the best school systems and the nation as a 
whole felt a legitimate pride in its unique creation: the free public 
high school. Its graduates were equipped not only to perform well 
in the marketplace; they had also been given the means of growing 
intellectually, of becoming “educated.” For they had acquired the 
basis of further learning by mastering a group of required subjects 
and, well before that, had been taught how to read, write, and 
count. Now the bewildered authorities are struggling to reach that 
earliest and simplest of abilities. 

If they are teachers, these authorities now have to face the 
fundamental tasks that have been clouded over for half a century 
or more by pernicious doctrine. In the name of progress and 
method, innovation and statistical research, educationists have 
persuaded the world that teaching is a set of complex problems to 
be solved. It is no such thing. It is a series of difficulties. They 
recur endlessly and have to be met; there is no solution—which 
means also that there is no mystery. Teaching is an art, and an art, 
though it has a variety of practical devices to choose from, cannot 
be reduced to a Science. 

The present shortage of teachers, which has brought about 
the admission of college graduates without indoctrination in 
“methods,” is an opportunity not to be missed. Liberal arts ma- 
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jors, if their courses were truly liberal, will be free of crippling 
ideas about how to teach. They will know their subject, they will 
think about it and not some “strategy,” they will not believe the 
absurd dogma that there is no transfer in learning ability from one 
subject to another. They will deal with learning difficulties in the 
light of their own experience and not be so ready to ascribe them 
to “attention deficit” (located in the inner ear) or dyslexia, or 
home conditions, or lack of self-esteem. Teachers who can get 
their pupils to do well find that pride in performance overcomes 
many things, whereas failure and boredom bring on self-disgust 
as well as physical symptoms. 

The generality that knowing a subject and wanting to teach 
it are the chief prerequisites to success in the profession suffers 
exceptions, of course. One of them is that dealing with small chil- 
dren in the preschool years does benefit from special training of a 
psychological kind. But even that is subject to a reservation, 
which rests on the fact that millions of mothers, without training, 
have taught their infants how to read and write. Still, where right 
intuition is lacking, textbook advice may help. But as soon as the 
child is old enough to interpret correctly what is simply said, the 
need for special diplomacy ends. A proof of this is that when older 
pupils are asked to teach younger ones—as has happened many 
times in history—their success is often remarkable. They under- 
stand the difficulties they themselves have undergone, just as the 
good teacher does. 

That relation of age and of memory is indeed the one to be 
relied on in the present enlisting of college graduates to rescue the 
system from its foundering in a sordid blend of despair, violence, 
and illiteracy. This help comes just in time. For here and now 
other things than literacy are likely to perish with it. It was a lib- 
eral arts undergraduate named Woodrow Wilson who said, at a 
time when the public school was still a new American wonder: 
“Our liberties are safe until the memories and experiences of the 
past are blotted out . . . and our public school system has fallen 
into decay.” 


Teacher in 1980 America: 
What He Found 
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Preface to the Third Edition of Teacher in America:* 
New York Review of Books, Novemember 5, 1981: 
One Hundred Great Modern Essays, Bobbs Merrill, 
Indianapolis, 1983 


state of American schools and colleges must seem vastly 

different from that described in this book.** Thirty-five 
years have passed, true; but the normal drift of things will not 
account for the great chasm. The once proud and efficient public- 
school system of the United States—especially its unique free 
high school for all—has turned into a wasteland where violence 
and vice share the time with ignorance and idleness, besides serv- 
ing as a battleground for vested interests, social, political, and 
economic. The new product of that debased system, the func- 
tional illiterate, is numbered in millions, while various forms of 
deceit have become accepted as inevitable—‘‘social promotion” 
Or passing incompetents to the next grade to save face; “graduat- 
ing” from “high school’ with eighth-grade reading ability; 
“equivalence of credits” or photography as good as physics; “cer- 
tificates of achievement” for those who fail the “minimum com- 
petency” test; and most lately, “bilingual education,” by which 
school subjects are supposedly taught in over ninety languages 
other than English. The old plan and purpose of teaching the 
young what they truly need to know survives only in the private 
sector, itself hard-pressed and shrinking in size. 

Meantime, colleges and universities have undergone a com- 
parable devastation. The great postwar rush to college for a share 
in upward mobility and professional success was soon encouraged 
and enlarged by public money under the G.I. bills and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Under this pressure higher educa- 
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tion changed in quality and tone. The flood of students caused 
many once modest local colleges and deplorable teachers’ col- 
leges to suddenly dub themselves universities and attempt what 
they were not fit for. State university systems threw out branches 
in cities already well provided with private, municipal, or denom- 
inational institutions; and new creations—yjunior colleges and 
community colleges—entered the competition for the student 
moneys and other grants coming out of the public purse. The pur- 
pose and manner of higher education were left behind. 

True, some of the novelties were beneficial. The junior and 
community colleges, with their self-regarding concern for good 
teaching, often awakened talent in students overlooked in the 
scramble for admission to better known places. But at all institu- 
tions, old and new, the increase in numbers requiring expansion— 
wholesale building, increase of staff, proliferation of courses, 
complex administration, year-round instruction—brought on a 
state of mind unsuited to teaching and learning. In their place, the 
bustle became a processing and being processed. 

This deep alteration went unnoticed in the excitement of 
change and growth. But other influences soon made clear that the 
idea of college and university as seats of learning was being lost. 
Because of its evident social usefulness in war and peace, the aca- 
demic profession after 1945 enjoyed two decades of high repute. 
The public no longer regarded “‘the professor” with distant respect 
for remote activities, but gave cordial admiration as between men 
of the world. The result was the introduction on the campus of a 
new standard of judgment. Scholars and scientists who had done 
something acknowledged by the outside world were a source of 
renown to the institution; they were the men who could bring to 
the campus lucrative research projects; they were valuable prop- 
erties like top baseball players. And since every college and uni- 
versity was “expanding to meet social needs,” these men were 
haggled over by rival places like artworks at an auction. The terms 
offered showed in dollars their value as bringers of prestige, and 
in “free time for research” the new conception of what an aca- 
demic man was for. In the upward bidding between alma mater 
and the raiding institution it was not unusual to reach an offer 


guaranteeing “no obligation to teach” or (the next best thing) 
“leave of absence every other term.” 

Thus was the “flight from teaching” made explicit and offi- 
cial and nationwide. It had begun well before the war, during the 
Roosevelt years, when Washington drew on academic experts for 
help in administering the New Deal. But in those early days a 
scholar so drafted was expected to resign his university post after 
a one- or two-year leave. During the war this requirement would 
have seemed unfair, and so the custom grew of using the univer- 
sity as a permanent base for far-flung excursions. The large pri- 
vate foundations encouraged the practice and were not resisted: 
how could one retain these prize men on the faculty if they were 
denied the opportunities of high research? A large foundation can 
subsidize work in ten, twelve, twenty departments simulta- 
neously, and protest would come from them all if the policy were 
established of chaining the professor to the classroom. The leave 
of absence—the absence itself—became the sign of the really 
able. 

This new behavior forced on the academy could be called a 
species of colonialism on the part of the foundations and the gov- 
ernment. Bringing money, they obtained areas of influence and 
exerted control without rights; their favor was sought and cher- 
ished; and they obviously diverted the professorial allegiance 
from the university to the outside power. With a dispersed, revolv- 
ing faculty, the institution ceased to have a recognizable individ- 
ual face. At the same time, the federal or foundation rules under 
which grants were made introduced a new bureaucratic element 
into the customary ways of academic self-governance. And this 
too changed the academic atmosphere for the worse. Under the 
double strain of expansionism inside and colonialism outside, the 
university lost its wholeness (not to say its integrity) and prepared 
the way for its own debacle in 1965-68. 

The unresisted student and faculty riots of those years were 
the logical counterpart of unfulfilled promises. Brought up in the 
progressive mode of the lower schools, young people eager for 
higher learning—and others, indifferent but caught in the rush— 
found themselves on campuses where teaching was regarded as a 
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disagreeable chore: students were an obstacle to serious work. 
Teaching was left to those few who, having seen it, still believed 
in it, and to those others who could not “get an offer” from else- 
where or a grant from Croesus public and private. Since such der- 
elicts were not directing teams of research associates in studies of 
current social questions, or traveling on mission to settle the prob- 
lems of Appalachian poverty or Venezuelan finance, there was 
nothing for them to do but teach. And much of this teaching was 
excellent, as is shown by the gratitude of many who took their 
degrees in those years. 

But the prevailing mode was that of neglect and it bore hard 
on students, at a time when every kind of desirable occupation 
was becoming the subject of an academic course leading to a cer- 
tificate. The “credentials society” was 1n full development and the 
need for high marks and glowing recommendations was impera- 
tive. When so-called teachers left in mid-semester or steadily 
missed office hours or showed their lack of interest in class or 
conference, they bred emotions likely to explode in future. Quite 
apart from the threat of the draft for the war in Vietnam, student 
feeling by the midsixties was one of open disaffection from the 
university and its faculty and from the society and its culture. 

These last two objects of resentment were bound to fill the 
student mind when their mentors were so loudly diagnosing and 
dosing the ills of the world. As for the hatred of high bourgeois 
culture, it was communicated by nearly every contemporary 
novel, play, painting, or artist’s biography that found a place in 
the popular part of the curriculum. So the age was past when 
freshman year in a good college came as a revelation of wonders 
undreamed of, as the first mature interplay of minds. 

Moreover, in the new ambulant university, what might have 
been fresh and engrossing was presented in its least engaging 
form, that of the specialist: not Anthropology as a distinctive way 
of looking at peoples and nations, with examples of general im- 
port, but accumulated detail about a tribe the instructor had lived 
with—and apparently could not get away from. At best, the an- 
nounced “introductory course” did not introduce the subject but 
tried to make recruits for advanced work in the field. This attitude 
no doubt showed dedication of a sort. It was easier to bear, per- 
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haps, than the indifference of other professors who, in the name 
of the discussion method, let the students “exchange ideas” with- 
out guidance or correction—each class hour a rap session. But in 
none of these forms could the exercise be called undergraduate 
teaching; and its parallel in graduate school was equally stultify- 
ing to the many who in those years went on, hoping against hope, 
to obtain higher learning from institutions claiming the title. 

The violent rebels against boredom and neglect, make- 
believe and the hunt for credentials never made clear their best 
reasons, nor did they bring the university back to its senses: the 
uprising did not abate specialism or restore competence and re- 
spect to teaching. The flight from the campus did cease, but that 
was owing to the drying up of federal money and the foundations’ 
partial retreat from world salvation by academic means. What the 
upheaval left was disarray shot through with the adversary spirit. 
It expressed itself in written rules arrived at by struggle and com- 
promise, through committees and representative bodies set up as 
the arena of divergent needs and claims. Students, faculties, and 
administrators tried to rebuild in their own special interest the in- 
stitution they had wrecked cooperatively. But, alas, the duty to 
teach well cannot be legislated. 

The result, fostered by a fresh wave of government regula- 
tion and supervision in favor of women and ethnic groups, was 
predictable. Colleges and universities have become bureaucracies 
like business and government. To defend its life against its en- 
vious neighbors, against City Hall, the state, and Washington, as 
well as against militant bands and individuals within, the academy 
obviously needs officials of the bureaucratic type; and their atti- 
tude inevitably spreads throughout the campus by contagion. In 
these conditions the old idea of membership in the university is 
virtually impossible to maintain. It is not compatible with corral- 
ling forces for contentious action and the jealous vindication of 
stipulated rights. 

Nor are these sentiments sweetened by the present state of 
perpetual penury. Inflation makes balancing the budget a heroic 
annual act, which can only be done at the cost of some scholarly 
or educational need. Often, bankruptcy is averted only by acro- 
batic bookkeeping. And while the cost of tuition goes up, student 
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enrollments go down—partly because of the population decline, 
partly because there are too many colleges, partly because indus- 
try and other unadvertized agencies have come to provide in many 
fields a training parallel to the schools’. : 

In this matter of enrollments, the colleges and universities 
were badly misled by statistics public and private. In the sixties, 
state and federal departments predicted a great surge of students 
by 1975. Many institutions responded by still more building, still 
more courses to prepare the future teachers of these expected 
hordes. Today, it is estimated that there are 125,000 Ph.D.’s with- 
out a post—and many others, long on tenure, but with few or 
none to teach.* 

A great opportunity was missed after the time of troubles. 
Chaos and the will to reform gave the chance to recast the Amer- 
ican college and university into simpler ways, intellectually 
sounder and more in keeping with its new material conditions. 
Simplicity would have meant not just giving up grants and foun- 
dation playthings such as “institutes” and “centers” for immediate 
social action, but also many ornamental activities, including pub- 
lic sports. Some of us who urged the move at the time were ridi- 
culed as “scholastic-monastic,” but I accept the phrase as tersely 
descriptive of a still desirable direction. “Monastic” here has of 
course nothing to do with religion or asceticism or the muddle of 
co-education and cohabitation now part of campus life. It beto- 
kens merely the mind concentrated on study in a setting without 
frills. To rediscover its true purpose is always in order for an in- 
stitution or any other being, and doing so entails scraping away 
all pointless accretions. It is always a painful act, but it is least 
painful after a catastrophe such as happened in ’65-’68. 

The new direction would have had to be taken by several 
institutions in concert. They would have been criticized and mis- 
represented and denounced in the ordinary heedless way. They 
might even have suffered a few lean years; but with reduced tui- 
tions and a shorter, clearer, and solider curriculum; with enhanced 
teaching and voluntary scholarship (as opposed to the publish-or- 
perish genre); with increased accessibility to the gifted poor, they 

*“Today” refers to the year 1980. (Ed.) 
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would soon have earned respect and a following—a following of 
the best, by natural self-selection; after which, public support in 
money would have flowed to them by sheer economic preference. 

Instead of that transformation we have but ruins barely con- 
cealed by ivy. For students, not the monastic life, but a shabby 
degradation of the former luxury; not the scholastic life, either, 
but a tacitly lowered standard, by which instructors maintain their 
popularity rating on the annual student evaluation, and the stu- 
dents thereby ensure the needed grades in the credentials game. 
For the faculty, salaries dropping faster under the inflation that 
also raises the costs of operation and tuition. For the administra- 
tion, nothing but the harried life among demands, protests, and 
regulations. To expect “educational leadership” from men and 
women so circumstanced would be a cruel joke. 

The manifest decline is heartbreakingly sad, but it is what 
we have chosen to make it, in higher learning as well as in our 
public schools. There, instead of trying to develop native intelli- 
gence and give it good techniques in the basic arts of man, we 
professed to make ideal citizens, supertolerant neighbors, agents 
of world peace, and happy family folk, at once sexually adept and 
flawless drivers of cars. In the upshot, a working system has been 
brought to a state of impotence. Good teachers are cramped or 
stymied in their efforts, while the public pays more and more for 
less and less. The failure to be sober in action and purpose, to do 
well what can actually be done, has turned a scene of fruitful 
activity into a spectacle of defeat, shame, and despair. 


If both halves of the American educational structure have fallen 
into such confusion during the years since this book came out, 
what is the use of reading it now?—a legitimate question, which 
I asked myself when the present reissue was proposed to me. As I 
pondered, the proposers pointed out that except for a few months 
the book had been continuously in print since publication in that 
bygone age. The fact meant that it still reached several thousand 
new readers each year. By this empirical test, it must have some 
use, though years and numbers did not tell what it was. 

I can only think that the book is read because it deals with 
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the difficulties of schooling, which do not change. Please note: 
the difficulties, not the problems. Problems are solved or disap- 
pear with the revolving times. Difficulties remain. It will always 
be difficult to teach well, to learn accurately; to read, write, and 
count readily and competently; to acquire a sense of history and 
develop a taste for literature and the arts—in short, to instruct and 
start one’s education or another’s. For this purpose no school or 
college or university 1s ever just right; it is only by the constant 
effort of its teachers that it can even be called satisfactory. For a 
school is the junior form of a government and a government is 
never good, though one may be better than the rest. 

The reason is the same in both cases: the system must cre- 
ate—not by force and not by bribes—some measure of common 
understanding and common action in the teeth of endless diver- 
sity. A government deals mainly with divergent wills, a school 
with divergent minds. Both try to generate motive power by pro- 
posing desirable goals. But all these elements are fluid, shifting, 
barely conscious, mixed with distracting, irrelevant forces and in- 
terests. And just as there are few statesmen or good politicians 
who can govern, so there are few true teachers and no multitude 
of passable ones. 

If this book serves in any degree to make these generalities 
concrete and intelligible, then it has value in the present, when 
they seem so largely ignored or forgotten. I have been told a good 
many times by different persons that the reading of this book 
helped determine their choice of teaching as a career. On hearing 
this I always express regret—not because I believe the life of 
teaching a misfortune, but because it is an unnatural life. Again 
like governing, teaching is telling somebody else how to think and 
behave, it is an imposition, an invasion of privacy. That it is pre- 
sumably for another’s good does not change the unhappy fact of 
going against another’s desire—to play, whistle, or talk instead of 
listening and learning: teaching is a blessing thoroughly dis- 
guised. 

And yet we cannot do without teaching—or governing. We 
see right now all around us the menace of the untaught—the men- 
ace to themselves and to us, which amounts to saying that they 
are unselfgoverned and therefore ungovernable. There is unfortu- 
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nately no method or gimmick that will replace teaching. We have 
seen the failure of one touted method after another. Teaching will 
not change; it is a hand-to-hand, face-to-face encounter. There is 
no help for it—we must teach and we must learn, each for himself 
and herself, using words and working at the perennial Difficulties. 
That is the condition of living and surviving at least tolerably well: 
let us say, as wel! as the beasts of the field, which have instruction 
from within—and no need of this book. 
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The Alphabet Equals the Wheel 


INTRODUCTORY 


The public and the press have been acting like incurables in de- 
spair and looking for a nostrum. The driving cause was briefly put 
in a headline: Work Force Fails To Meet Needs of Business; and 
again: Funding Goes Up, Scores Go Down. The scores are those 
of reading ability, local, state, and national, which nowadays are 
watched like the stockmarket. And daily also new patent remedies 
appear: “The Right to Read,” “Technology Makes Better Teach- 
ers,’ “A Reading Recovery Project,’ “ “Spell As You Please’: Sur- 
prising Results,” and so on through acres of gimmickry. 

All the schemes profess to overcome a monumental defi- 
ciency: the young are not learning to read. The number of illiter- 
ates is climbing toward a majority of the population and at this 
rate we shall soon be back at the early ages of literacy, when only 
a small caste could read and write—a true elite, and thus able to 
govern the rest. 

The general anxiety 1s fit retribution for the 50-year folly of 
the look-and-say method of teaching reading, coupled with the 
assumption that the children of the poor, the black, and the His- 
panics cannot learn. Being “disadvantaged” is now thought to be 
an insurmountable bar to learning. 

That is criminal nonsense. All children can learn and do 
learn. By the time they first go to school they have learned an 
enormous amount, including a foreign language, since no lan- 
guage is native to the womb. So if they stop learning when in 
school, it must be because the desire to learn is killed by pro- 
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tracted non-achievement and non-teaching. It is true that there 
may be extraneous causes, such as undernourishment or mental 
defect, but these have long been noticed and taken account of. 

For the normal and healthy, it is the very character of the 
school that seems to stop learning, and this at a point of no great 
difficulty: simple reading, writing, and arithmetic. The fifth grade 
is for many too many the stopping place. Is there a cause as yet 
unnamed? Some years ago a private group in New York invited 
public-spirited volunteers to teach reading to some youths in their 
late teens, dropouts from Harlem high schools. Results were un- 
even, disappointing. But one volunteer, a young publisher, told an 
inquiring reporter something revealing. After a couple of weeks 
of tutoring with no progress being made by any of the six big boys 
in his care, he decided to try meeting them one at a time, each day 
in the late afternoon. The response, one after the other, was unan- 
imous: “Teacher, teacher, show me how to read!”’ 

The desire, the “motivation” as jargon has it, was there, 
stifled by a state of mind which, if not created, had at least not 
been counteracted by the school itself. The unwritten law was: to 
show desire or ability to learn lowers one in the other fellows’ 
regard. But the urge was there all along, nourished in secret and 
ready to burst out in private. 

So taking as something native or family-inspired the resist- 
ance of the disadvantaged is a culpable error. A teacher must be- 
lieve in the capacity of those he is teaching; it 1s defeatism to start 
out with the opposite assumption. If resistance continues, then the 
students’ assumption that learning is below their dignity, sissified, 
must be met head on. The school must be assembled, the issue 
discussed, and consequences explained until the attitude is turned 
inside out and the deliberate non-learner ceases to be a hero for 
bucking the system. 

This is where the role of the principal is decisive. Earlier, 
also in a Harlem school, a principal named Seymour Gang man- 
aged to bring the level of performance in all subjects well above 
the national average. That conspicuous example inspired a study 
by the Council for Basic Education. It found in different parts of 
the country four inner-city schools doing much better than the 
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rest, despite the supposed obstacle of an enrollment almost alto- 
gether “disadvantaged.’* What made the difference was simple 
enough: like Dr. Seymour Gang, the principal had a clear idea of 
what he wanted to achieve, he chose and supervised his teachers, 
helped and encouraged them to follow his lead. They came to 
believe that reading, writing, and counting can be taught. With 
everybody taking it for granted that learning is what is supposed 
to go on in school, the pupils came to believe it too. Their pride 
was in success, not sabotage; they were not bored enough to think 
up mischief; there was rarely occasion for discipline. 

But the bureaucracies did not like this report of the Council. 
The principals themselves begged to have their names kept out of 
the publication. They feared resentment and retaliation—some 
merit-docking, which some indeed experienced. As for Seymour 
Gang, not among those in the study, he was soon shelved by pro- 
motion and ultimately speeded out of the city system. Routines 
must not be upset. Excellence is for sloganeering exclusively. 

A more cheerful outcome rewarded another pioneer in the 
same field, Twenty years ago, Mr. Blouke Carus, of the Open 
Court Publishing Company near Chicago, finding that his young 
children were not learning to read or write in the local public 
school, diagnosed the trouble as the “look-and-say” method incar- 
nated in Dick and Jane. He decided to launch a counter-offensive. 
It was a vast undertaking: first, looking into the way phonics are 
best taught, then devising and publishing textbooks and readers, 
and finally training a sales force to teach teachers how to teach the 
books. Meanwhile, the Reading Reform Foundation, founded in 
1961, had been training or re-training teachers in the use of phon- 
ics. Both efforts have succeeded on a satisfactory scale, but there 
are still large areas of the country in the grip of those who prefer, 
day in and day out, to de-invent the alphabet. 

Anyone who stops to think a moment can hardly help seeing 
the rightness of the phonic mode of entry into the complexities of 
the written word. It is precisely because the spelling of nearly all 
languages is liable to many vagaries that mastery of the phonetic 

*George Weber, /nner-City School Children Can Be Taught To Read: Four Successful 


Schools, Council For Basic Education, Washington, D.C., 1971. The report made the 
front page of the New York Times. 
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alphabet gives the comfort of a solid base for the mass of words 
that follow the rule. And the words that do not can at least be 
approximated. A simple anecdote makes the point: in the corridor 
of the elementary school the artwork of the first and second grades 
was posted—a vivid display of color and line. In the corner of 
one painting the viewer could read: for mrs. Wilsn. The young 
artist had had no occasion to see her teacher’s name written, and 
under the regime of look-and-say she would never have had the 
remotest idea of its “look,” for names would not be taught. But 
with sounded letters, all on her own, she was able to write her 
dedication unmistakably. 

The lesson is plain. Children want to know how. Teaching 
helps to learn how when able people teach. But they must be al- 
lowed to do it, with guidance and encouragement as needed, and 
with the least amount of dictation from outside. Teaching is a de- 
manding, often back-breaking job; it should not be done with the 
energy left over after meetings and pointless paperwork have 
drained hope and faith in the enterprise. Accountability, the latest 
cure in vogue, is to be looked for only in results. Good teaching 
is usually well-known to all concerned without questionnaires or 
approved lesson plans. The number of good teachers who are now 
shackled by bureaucratic obligations to superiors who know little 
or nothing about the classroom cannot even be guessed at. They 
deserve from an Education President an Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

The gain would not be theirs alone. When good teachers 
perform and pupils learn, the sense of accomplishment produces 
a momentum that lightens the toil for both. Discipline is easier to 
maintain and failures become exceptions instead of the rule. As a 
further result there is no need for the fiddling and innovating, the 
“crash programs,’ all with more special funding and still more 
reports and evaluations and assessments. Since the millions go 
chiefly into new bureaus, new manuals full of “guidelines,” and 
new textbooks that make only the publishers happy, the saving can 
be great. The taxpayers themselves benefit from a school that 
works. 

In this description of what is possible, given the will, noth- 
ing utopian is supposed—or expected. But reform must bear di- 


rectly on what is wanted, not try roundabout ways next door. The 
Army is not considered the most efficient of institutions, but when 
it finds a deficiency in fire power it does not launch a “Right to 
Shoot Program” or a “Marksmanship Recovery Project.” It gets 
the sergeants busy and the instructors out to the rifle range. 


The Centrality of Reading 
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Queens College Conference on Reading, New York, 1969; 
Michigan Quarterly Review, Winter 1970; The Written 
Word, Newbury House, New York, 1971; The Black Papers on 
Education, Davis-Poynter, London, 1971; Books in Our Future, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 1987 


nybody who has ever taught knows that the act of teaching 

depends upon the teacher’s instantaneous and intuitive vi- 

sion of the pupil’s mind as it gropes and fumbles to grasp 
a new idea. 

This act of learning is surrounded by other acts less intense 
and perhaps also less productive. From the desk, the teacher gives 
instructions to the group, and not all the minds present attend to it 
with the same force, nor can the teacher square his or her mind 
with each of those other minds in perfect congruence. 

Moreover, as in the jury scene of Alice in Wonderland, there 
are interruptions. The king having said, like a teacher: “This is 
very important,’ the White Rabbit interrupts: “‘Unimportant’, 
your Majesty means.” Just so will a child break in, from restless- 
ness or too much zeal. All are affected: the jurymen write down 
“Important,” ““Unimportant,” as chance dictates, that is, as their 
degree of concentration or self-assurance or feeling for one 
speaker or another leads them to do. That fictional scene is a bril- 
liantly quick glimpse not of the courtroom alone, but also of the 
classroom. 


A good teacher, of course, does not let himself be side- 
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tracked or confused like the poor king, but he knows that in the 
instant of acquiring knowledge the mind is most vulnerable to 
distraction, and hence to error. Its antennae are vibrating fast, 
swaying and searching in all directions; the mind is conscious and 
unconscious at once in the most extraordinary way. The least at- 
mospheric disturbance can deflect the perceiving power from the 
truth of the moment. 

We can all remember early misconceptions which it took 
years to remove because they had taken root on some such occa- 
sion of king-and-rabbit vocal fluster. That is why oral teaching, 
indispensable to the close fitting of mind to mind, is also difficult, 
delicate, dangerous—and time-consuming. The state of congru- 
ence must be striven for over and over again about each aspect of 
the complex matters that form the branches of learning.’*Thanks 
to this repetition, there is opportunity to correct error, torefine the 
image of the worded idea, and most important, to establish habits 
of self-teaching—the habits we call reasoning, figuring out, 
catching one’s mistakes before it is too late. 

Now consider the only other situation in which learners also 
learn, the learning done from the written word. Here, if what is 
perceived is wrong, every repetition reenforces error. Here, if 
what is first perceived is confused, every repetition hardens con- 
fusion. A perpetual puzzle is as bad as a protracted error, and 
sometimes worse; for an error can be pulled up by the roots by 
main strength; whereas confusion needs long and hard work to 
turn into order. 

There is therefore no excuse for allowing the exercise of 
reading to be less certain in its results then the exercise of listen- 
ing and remembering. To tolerate reading that proceeds by guess- 
work, as if at a later time some one would surely tighten the 
screws of the loose mental structure and make it solid and precise, 
is to commit an injury against the growing mind. To allow the 
written word to be indefinite is to undo the incalculable technical 
advance that turned sounds into signs. 

On this pedagogic ground alone, it could be said that no 
subject of study is more important than reading. In our civiliza- 
tion, at any rate, all the other intellectual powers depend upon it. 
No one can compute very far without reading correctly; no one 
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can write decently without reading widely and well; no one can 
speak or listen intelligently without the mass of workaday infor- 
mation that comes chiefly through reading. As for acquiring some 
notions of history, government, hygiene, philosophy, art, reli- 
gion, love-making, or the operation of a camera, they are all 
equally and pitifully dependent on reading. All the arguments 
against reading presuppose either a different culture, based on 
memory, myth, and physical prowess; or else a training in the 
interpretation of the purely visual which no one has ever begun to 
develop and which would doubtless require extra-sensory percep- 
tion to make practicable. 

Probably very few persons would systematically dispute 
these generalities. The most fanciful teachers, the laziest minds, 
acknowledge that several times a day they have to read the written 
word, if life—their life—is to go on; they are willing slaves to 
their own writings (a shopping list) or somebody else’s (“Danger: 
live wire”). In the longer span, they cannot earn a living, choose 
a career, remember obligations, stay healthy, keep friends, and 
avoid jail without the aid of reading. It may be deplorable, but it 
is so. Imagine the art of reading lost—and with it wniting, study, 
and verbal recovery—and it is hard to see how civilized man 
could survive the shocks and anxieties of his state, let alone serve 
his multitudinous desires. 

We have only to recall what impediments wisdom runs into 
without the written word. The fifth-century Hindu philosophers 
who developed logic, ethics, and other means of sustaining men- 
tal balance depended entirely on memory for transmitting their 
achievements. “All this body of mental discipline,” scholars tell 
us, “was taught without books. The style of the works themselves 
never lets us forget it, and they make shockingly bad reading in 
consequence. Often the only way to aid the burdened memory is 
an orderly but endless repetition of a verbal framework, wherein 
only one term of a series is varied at a time’”—that is, one short 
sentence repeated with a change of only one word. “Yet the exe- 
cution, in the absence of visible registering apparatus, [is] ex- 
traordinary. I am tempted to wonder how far the exaggeration of 
the Indian temperament and the temperateness of the Greek were 
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due to the absence and presence respectively, during the flores- 
cence of each, of the fully written thought.’’* 

The linguists who affect to scorn all utterance but the spoken 
word, the teachers’ group in the midwest that has discovered the 
uselessness of reading and asks that it no longer be taught in the 
schools, the zealots who sidestep the issue but sell futures in a 
world where only the voice and the image will have currency— 
all appear deficient in imagination, the imagination they would 
need still more under their wayward scheme. In any case, their 
prophecy of the end of reading leaves me unmoved, for prophecy 
concerns the future, and to reach any future we must somehow 
get from here to there, and that will require reading. 

In such an itinerary, what is in fact the here from which we 
start, the present situation of literacy? It is a state that ddes little 
credit to our efforts. The universal light which, according to the 
hopes of just a hundred years ago, when most of the great Educa- 
tion Acts were passed, was supposed to bathe the world in knowl- 
edge and reason, is not so dazzling as our generous ancestors ex- 
pected. Its great source was to be literacy, and literacy is not in 
the ascendant. There are in this country some twenty-five million 
functional illiterates.** They are so-called because they cannot 
function. We know also that among the latest adult generations 
some two to three million such social cripples were discovered as 
they came up for the draft. 

These calamities are everybody’s concern, but they can only 
be repaired by teachers and other professionals adept at using the 
right remedies. The professionals, in turn, need the backing of 
parents, school boards, and interested by-standers. There must be 
a public opinion in the question. Where, in the matter of reading, 
does the public interest lie? Certainly, it is not the parents whom I 
saw, in April, 1968, marching toward the Chicago City Hall to 
protest against the lax promoting of their ill-prepared children, 
who are abandoning the teaching of reading in favor of electronic 
telepathy. These people know what they want for their children, 
and they have a sound sense of what the country must require of 


* Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, Home University Library, New York, 1911, p. 40. 
** The count now, 20 years later, is 60 million (1990). (Ed.) 
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its future citizens. Only a sophisticated mind, that is, part- 
educated and full of unexamined ideas, could seriously advocate 
the carrying on of schoolwork without schoolbooks. 

Where does that sophistication come from? Why did it seem 
plausible and attractive, after three thousand years of teaching 
reading by sounding each letter, to do just the opposite and en- 
courage guesswork about the “shapes” of words? And now that 
this asinine substitution has massively failed as it deserved, why 
does it seem advanced and (once again) sophisticated to suggest 
that reading is after all expendable, since we have at command so 
many knobs and buttons with which to circulate counterfeits of 
visual and vocal reality? 

The reason for the second of these frauds is made up of two 
parts. One is the desire to hide the original blunder, as the clumsy 
servant whisks out of sight the fragments of the broken cup. The 
other is simple blindness to the truth that reading and its necessary 
twin, writing, constitute not merely an ability but a power. I mean 
by the distinction that reading is not just a device (in jargon “a 
tool’) by which we are reached and reach others for practical 
ends. It is also a mode of incarnating and shaping thought—as is 
implied in the example of the Hindu philosophers. 

Now, all legitimate power is the result of a double disci- 
pline, first a discipline of the self and next a discipline of the 
acquired power. Concretely, in order to exert the power of read- 
ing, after disciplining eye, ear, and memory, one must at each 
word accept the discipline of the black marks on paper. Guessing 
and inferring by context, and forcing these dubious egotisms upon 
the written text, are a refusal to accept the symbolic constraints of 
the written word, after failing to constrain oneself to learn their 
clear demands. 

Here we touch the political and social causes of the whole 
sad odyssey that has brought America to the condition of being, 
in the words of Arther Trace, “a land of semi-literates.’ The 
causes are not ignorance, poverty, or barbarous instincts; they are 
“advanced thinking,” love of liberty, and the impulse to discover 
and innovate. It is from on top—by the action of the literate, the 
cultured, the philosophical, the artistic—that the common faith in 
the power of reading as central to western civilization has been 
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destroyed. The target of the separate attacks and collective animus 
has been the very notion of power, discipline, and constraint. 

For it is true that none of these looks like the rival goals that 
sophisticated thought preferred—the free play of fancy, creative- 
ness, and immediate enjoyment; self-expression, novelty, and un- 
trammeled choice in pursuing one’s own thing. These pleasures 
have been touted in the writings of the best philosophers, artists, 
and political thinkers. And, with impatient contempt of school 
dullness and rote learning, educators resolved to emancipate the 
child and afford him these superior joys. 

The folly consisted, not in wanting the lofty results, but in 
thinking that they could be reached directly. I have elsewhere de- 
fined this fallacy as “preposterism’’—seeking to obtain straight 
off what can only be the fruit of some effort, putting the end be- 
fore the beginning. It should have been obvious that self- 
expression is real only after the means to it have been acquired. 
Likewise, for the other pleasant exertions there are unavoidable 
conditions. These privileges of a free spirit are in fact exercised 
in meeting the conditions, in learning itself: the child is self- 
expressive when he painstakingly forms the letters a, b, c— 
though he is not quite ready to “create” a poem. Nor can creative- 
ness be the object of his learning, since it is by definition unlearn- 
able. 

All this high-mindedness found expression in the look-and- 
say doctrine for the teaching of reading. The truth that practiced 
readers recognize whole words at a glance and do not need to 
sound each letter with their lips was pre-post-er-ously made the 
starting point of instruction—a method which on the face of it 1s 
the quintessence of anti-method. Thanks to flouting the alphabet 
the child was left free, imaginative, creative; the printed text ex- 
erted upon him no constraint whatever: he could not read. At the 
same time, the child was not free to start reading till some teacher 
decided that he was “ready”; was not free to read any book, least 
of all literature, but only Dick-and-Jane; was not free to connect 
his whole speaking vocabulary with what he was given to read, 
but only with 400, 500, 600 words, depending on his progress in 
guesswork; was not free to learn spelling at any decent rate, since 
a blank space has no “shape” and one cannot guess how to fill it 
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without knowing the sounds of the letters. In the end, the desired 
“development of the self” did not seem to reach very far. 

Whether this movement toward analphabetism can be re- 
versed is what no one can predict. But before leaving the subject, 
it may be useful to mention the cultural forces that encouraged 
and still sustain the hostility to reading, to the alphabet, to the 
word. 

The first is the emotion of scientism, which for seventy-five 
years has preferred numbers to words, doing to thinking, and ex- 
periment to tradition. This perversion of true science led to calling 
“experiment” almost any deviation from common ways of teach- 
ing. That it took half a century to begin admitting the error of 
look-and-say (through another “study,” not through daily evidence 
of failure) shows the extent to which science has turned into su- 
perstition. * 

Second, the last phase of the liberalism which by 1910 had 
proclaimed everybody’s emancipation, including the child’s, took 
the form of total egalitarianism. Everybody was, by democratic 
fiat, right and just in all his actions; he was doing the best he 
could; he was human: we knew this by his errors. It therefore 
became wrong to correct a child, to press him, push him, show 
him how to do better. Dialectal speech and grammatical blunders 
were natural and, as such, sacred; the linguists proved it by basing 
a profession on the dogma. Literature was a trivial surface phe- 
nomenon, the pastime of a doomed elite: why read books, why 
read, why teach the alphabet? 

Third, the extension of free, public, compulsory education 
to all and in increasing amount (the high school dates from 1900) 
soon exhausted the natural supply of teachers. They had to be 
manufactured in large numbers, out of refractory material which 
could be more easily prepared in the virtues of the heart and the 
techniques of play than in any intellectual discipline. Themselves 
uneducated and often illiterate (see James Koemer’s various re- 
ports),** they infallibly transmitted their inadequacies, turning 


*See Jeanne Chall, Learning to Read: The Great Debate, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1967. 


** James D. Koerner, The Miseducation of American Teachers, Little, Brown, Boston, 
1963. 
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schoolwork into make-believe and boring their pupils into vio- 
lence and scurrility. 

Fourth and last, the conquest of the public imagination by 
the arts, by “art as a way of life,” has reinforced the natural resist- 
ance of the mind to ordinary logic, order, and precision—without 
replacing these with any strong dose of artistic logic, order, and 
precision. The arts have simply given universal warrant for the 
offbeat, the unintelligible, the defiant without purpose. The 
schools have soaked up this heady brew. Anything new, obscure, 
implausible, self-willed is worth trying out, is an educational ex- 
periment. It has the aura of both science and art. 

These contrasts do not mean that tradition 1s right and inno- 
vation wrong; that artists ought not to try making all things new; 
that scientists may not experiment ad lib.; that the imagination 
should not have free play; that equality is not the noblest of polit- 
ical ideas; that children should not be treated with courtesy and 
affection. The point of the contrasts is this: what we have from 
our expensive schooling is not what we thought we were getting. 

What is the lesson to be drawn? It is that no principles, how- 
ever true, are any good when they are misunderstood or stupidly 
applied. Nothing is right by virtue of its origins, but only by virtue 
of its results. A stifling tradition is bad and a “great” tradition is 
good. Innovation that brings improvement is what we all desire; 
innovation that impoverishes the mind and the chances of life is 
damnable. Above all institutions, the school is designed for only 
one thing—fruits. But nowadays we despise the very word culti- 
vation. Unweeded soil undoubtedly grows wondrous things that 
nobody can predict. Such things we have in abundance, but it 
would be arash man who would call it a harvest. 
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(a military exercise—a Victorian novel—an English 
holiday—March 15 at midnight) 


INTRODUCTORY 


Because the modern world lives by machine industry, it favors the 
mechanical in all things, whether all things benefit from it or not. 
We judge of the known and the unknown by numbers and make 
do even with indirect clues to them—so-called indicators. We 
choose employees by getting applicants to answer printed ques- 
tions about their tastes, and we hope to cure mental illness by a 
like survey of attitudes in imaginary scenarios. The answers are 
totted up according to a code, and on the basis of it the hiring is 
done or the prescription written. 

That numerical remote control has invaded the school in the 
form of multiple-choice tests, and their obvious convenience has 
concealed a series of harmful side-effects. Those on the minds of 
the learners and on the meaning of the things taught are detailed 
in the essay that follows, but there are equally bad consequences 
for other prime elements of schooling. 

With printed tests, students do not write as often as they 
once did. This self-evident remark holds the solution to the “writ- 
ing problem” that schools vainly struggle with. Good writing, 
done without groans at the injustice of the demand, comes only 
with frequent practice. Short pieces must be called for regularly, 
carefully corrected by the teacher, and rewritten until acceptable. 
How often does that take place today? The answer is implied in 
the announcement of yet another hopeful program offered at the 
Bread Loaf School of English: “Making Johnny a Better Writer 
By Getting Teachers to Write.” 
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Essay examinations provide a second opportunity for writ- 
ing, just as good readings provide the models. The printed test 
affords neither. Read the multiple-choice questions or the sen- 
tences to be dealt with in some prescribed way: their tone and 
shape are repetitious, colorless, uninspiring. Again, when it is so 
easy to “check off what’s right,” composition—the Setting down 
of one word after another—comes to seem an unnecessary chore. 
This lazy view of writing begins in kindergarten with the “work- 
books”—-silly questions, ugly paper, crude pencilled check- 
marks. 

Older srygents who are not compelled to think up sentences 
of their own, who feel that the really serious problem is in which 
little box to put the x, never develop the habit of trimming and 
putting order among the ideas that come to their minds’ helter- 
Skelter, in spurts, as ideas do to most people most of the time. 
Result: the inarticulate young whom one meets on every hand. 
Self-expression? They long for it, but too often it consists of frag- 
ments of thought jerked out with like and y’know as connectives 
and assembled for the listener only after several attempts. 

It cannot be too often repeated that reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and thinking are not four distinct powers but four modes of 
one power. That last word is diagnostic: it means able to do at 
will. If instead of always using the jargon word “skills,” school 
people used the word power, they might judge the result of their 
teaching more concretely. They would see that passing a fill-in 
test in English composition means nothing if the passer is power- 
less—not able—to write ten clear lines of prose. They would see 
further that something ought to be done for the student whose 
score on the test, again, was passing, but who cannot put together 
and utter the right words to make himself understood orally. 

That is not the only complaint. Some students with a gift for 
writing are badly served too. They often find it difficult to do well 
on the fill-in writing tests, because their very ability to frame a 
sentence of their own runs counter to the trick of guessing what 
somebody else wrote in the printed test sentence that shows gaps 
within. A good writer 1s usually not one of those talkers who fin- 
ish your sentence for you. His individuality is too strong and his 
mind too clear to himself to fall in with somebody else’s inten- 
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Finally, with scores in numbers comes the abdication of hu- 
man judgment. It takes none to see that 520 is greater than 400. 
Very comforting. If the admissions officer follows his own im- 
pressions of the candidate he may make a mistake; with the score 
he is safe—safe in any later argument. Scholarship committees 
are notorious for this sort of cowardice: “Yes, I believe the rec- 
ommendation, but the figures. . . .” 

Does this mean that there should be no school grades? On 
the contrary. Letter grades are indispensable; they record a direct 
judgment by a human mind using a variety of evidences. They are 
not infallible, but they convey no fallacious exactitude; and when 
coming from several judges over a period of time they tend to 
balance and confirm each other. They are also much sounder than 
the verbiage of psychological descriptions and they distinguish 
degrees of merit far better than standardized scores. 

Since these, as pointed out above, are an attempt to imitate 
the rigor of the machine, the topic next in order is the mechanized 
schoolroom. The push in that direction has been strong and per- 
sistent. Big business wants to sell the expensive machines devel- 
oped for office use, and businessmen on schoolboards grasp the 
utility of these labor-saving devices better than they do the nature 
of teaching and learning. Thus in the sixties many came to think 
the “teaching machine” the cure-all. It would incite the young to 
teach themselves by giving answers to adroit questions on the 
screen and to learn their mistakes by its firm refusal to budge until 
the answer was right. Any coldness in this dreary intercourse was 
mitigated by flashed greetings and urgings of the friendliest kind. 
But drill without a drill-master is stupefying, and more interesting 
exercises were too difficult for most teachers to devise or admin- 
ister. Most of the machines are now gathering dust in the base- 
ment storerooms. 

Next came the audio-visual panoply of the seventies—the 
tape player and recorder, the slide-and-movie projector, the over- 
head reflector that threw on the screen whatever the teacher wrote 
or drew at his desk—dquite “exciting” the first couple of days. All 
machinery is exciting when new; it soon loses its charm, for the 
mechanical does not stimulate thought, and as a wise man said: 
“Most important ideas aren’t exciting. Most exciting ideas aren’t 
important. Not every problem has a good solution.” Of all the 
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school gadgets, the film-strip projector is the chief survivor, and 
not because it teaches well, but because looking at a movie gives 
the class and the operator a break from real work. 

The futility of these “aids” brings to memory the first of all 
the resorts to machinery: the typewriter—a special model for the 
small child. It was expected to relieve teacher and taught of the 
drudgery that goes with handwriting—so hard to teach, so dull to 
learn. Current commercial handwriting is a testimonial to the 
triumph achieved. Sizable losses in money, confusion and irrita- 
tion in dealings are the product of, first, by-passing the human 
hand, and then refusing to restore the practice of loops and letters. 

Today, the counterpart of the typewriter is the hand calcula- 
tor, the substitute for arithmetic, and with it the introduction of 
the metric system. According to one of the many advocates’of this 
joint improvement, “Such monstrosities as proper and improper 
fractions, numerators, least common denominators, and mixed 
numbers could be laid to rest.’ No doubt, and it would take a 
special talent to count a two-thirds majority of the Senate. 

Next in line is the computer, whose applications are said to 
be endless. It is argued that since many children learn to use it at 
home to play games, it will be eagerly taken up at school. “Many” 
may be right, but surely not the children of poor parents, who are 
also many. This difference in home opportunity is doubly deplor- 
able, being more crudely visible than any other, such as having 
books and parental help. 

But that is not the only objection. First, a computerized 
classroom is very expensive; for a class of 25, it costs at present 
about $40,000. Money ought to go, now and in the future, to 
schoolteachers and school libraries. The computer, moreover, 
does not teach, does not show a human being thinking and meet- 
ing intellectual difficulties; it does not impart knowledge but turns 
up information pre-arranged and pre-cooked. For example, an ac- 
tual demonstration of “referencing” shows the student encounter- 
ing the name Mozart in the course of reading a story on the 
screen. By creating a “window” and without losing his story, he 
can summon up a portrait of the composer and a brief biography, 
while the opening bars of Eine kleine Nachtmusik resound through 
his earphones. Wonderful, isn’t it? Wonderful for creating the 
cliché-ridden mind. 
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In other applications, such as spelling and grammar, the 
same rigidity obtains. The measure of good writing in the pro- 
grams is sentence length. Only short sentences are deemed good, 
which is the negation of variety in prose and_ versatility in the 
writer. As for spell-check, it is a crutch that weakens the wish to 
know and can badly mislead, since it accepts any word correctly 
spelled, whether it is the intended word or not: if the subject is 
potatoes, peal is as good to the computer as peel. 

So far, all the attempts at mechanization have failed— 
failed, that is, for the purposes of schooling. Industrial sales alone 
have benefited. Let us wish well to IBM and Macintosh and all 
their rivals, but urge that they keep out of the classroom. What 
goes on there should remain a live show. 


Reasons to De-Test the Schools 
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Original Text Excerpted for Op-Ed Article in the New York 
Times, October 11, 1988 


any things have been urged upon the beleaguered public 
Mico install computers; reduce class size; pay teach- 
ers better and respect them more; give them bodyguards; 
reform teacher training; re-establish the principal’s authority; cre- 
ate a rank of master teacher; let volunteers take on the chores; 
recruit liberal arts majors from the colleges; purge the bureau- 
cracy and cut down paperwork; lengthen the school year; increase 
homework; stick to the basics; stop “social promotion;” set up 
remedial clinics; kill social studies and bring back history; wheel 
infants to the blackboard in their cradles; and—latest plan—-pay 
the kids not to drop out or play truant. | 
Except for the last, these recommendations all have merit 
and some are being tried. But to the best of my knowledge, the 
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central feature of modern schooling has never been singled out for 
critical discussion. I mean the use of multiple-choice tests. * 

This type of test and its variants—filling in words, rearrang- 
ing items, matching diagrams, choosing summary statements, 
and so on—dominates every mind in the classroom, the teacher’s 
as well as the student’s. Passing and failing, ratings of teachers 
and schools, national and state rankings, the rise and fall of liter- 
acy, admission to college and other institutions—all hang upon 
this instrument peculiar to our century. 

I think its use harmful to teaching and learning, both. I 
know all the arguments in favor of these so-called objective tests. 
They are easy to grade. Uniformity and unmistakable answers se- 
cure fairness. With such tests one can compare performance over 
time and space and gauge the results of programs and devices. 
The questions and answers themselves are tested by the, statistics 
of scores achieved and these again matched against later academic 
SUCCESS. 

If the tests do test what is supposed, these advantages look 
overwhelming and it must seem perverse to call the scheme harm- 
ful. But certainly, since its adoption the result of the huge outlay 
and effort of public schooling has been less and less satisfactory. 
The innumerable studies and reforms, federal reports and local 
anecdotes show failure on a scale way above the norm for human 
institutions. High school graduates cannot read or write accepta- 
bly, hardly know any history or geography, and are unable to cope 
with mathematics, science, and foreign languages. 

What has this to do with mechanical testing? What does the 
practice contribute to the failure? Simply this: the device tests 
nothing but recognition knowledge. This is knowledge at the far 
side of the memory, where shapes are dim. Take a practical situa- 
tion. A friend plans to drive to a town were you spent a month 
several years ago. Can you help him with some precise indica- 
tions? Well, you remember a few landmarks—city hall, big 
church on main street, post office on one of the side roads. Your 
knowledge, distressingly vague, stops there. 


* Since this article, debate has developed and the SAT has been revised, but mainly on 
the ground of unfairness to ethnic groups. (Ed.) 
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Yet if you join him and drive through that main street, it all 
comes back—things look familiar, including the names of shops 
and streets; you even notice changes. But—and this is the point— 
you did not know until you saw. You are gladsto find that your 
memory is not a sieve, but when it was called on to perform with- 
out the renewed experience it was useless. It had only passive 
recognition-knowledge, not active usable-knowledge. 

The application to schoolwork is obvious. Knowing some- 
thing—really knowing it—means being able to summon it up out 
of the blue; the facts must be produced in their right relations and 
with their correct significance. When you know something, you 
can tell it to somebody else. It is these profound platitudes that 
condemn mechanical testing and its influence on the learning 
mind. Imagine the two different actions: it is one thing to pick out 
Valley Forge and not Albany or Little Rock as the place where 
Washington made his winter quarters; it is another, first, to think 
of Valley Forge and then to say why he chose it instead of Phila- 
delphia, where it was warmer. (The pivotal fact here is that Phil- 
adelphia was in the hands of the British.) 

In subjects that require something other than information, 
namely the development of skill, as in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the effort to find a plausible answer among the four choices 
vouchsafed from on high is even less instructional. Nobody ever 
learned to write better by filling in blanks with proffered verbs and 
adjectives. To write is to fill a totally blank sheet with words of 
your own. 

Nor is this all. The tests, whether of fact or skill, confuse 
the mind by thrusting into it irrelevant ideas—and why four, not 
three or five? With any number must come perpetual doubts, 
which is not the right mood for showing what one knows. The 
doubts are reinforced by the wording of the questions. They must 
be scanned in lawyer-like fashion, because by their nature they 
cannot be framed in a simple, candid way, like essay questions; 
they are catch questions. 

‘The worst feature of this game of choosing the ready-made 
instead of producing the fresh idea is that it breaks up the unity of 
what has been learned and isolates the pieces. In going through 
the 50 or 100 questions nothing follows on anything else. It is the 
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negation of the normal pattern-making of the mind. True testing 
issues a Call for patterns, and this is the virtue of the essay exam- 
ination. Both preparing for it and taking it reinforce the pattern 
originally formed, and degrees of ability show themselves not in 
the number of lucky hits, but in the scope, coherence, and verbal 
accuracy of each whole answer. 

Science and mathematics consist of similar clusters of 
truths; in every subject, to show a grasp of any portion means 
making organized statements or constructing logical demonstra- 
tions, and to do this calls for full-blown thinking. Objective tests 
ask only for sorting. What has been the upshot of glorifying that 
particular exercise? Many teachers, entire schools, schedule prac- 
tice sessions in test-taking to get more students through. Then, 
finding that the victims are cripples in consecutive thought, they 
set up “courses in thinking.” As if thinking could be taught apart 
from the subject-matter—the subjects already in the curriculum, 
now fragmented by the multiple-choice tests. 

Of course, teachers in most schools today would be ap- 
palled at the idea of giving only, or mainly, essay examinations. 
Large classes and the load of extraneous paperwork make it im- 
possible to read and correct several batches of papers each time a 
test is appropriate. This obstacle cannot, indeed, be got over. But 
what it means is not that objective tests are good; it means that 
present school arrangements are bad. Judge by comparison: a 
good hospital is one where physicians have the skill, the time, and 
the equipment to give patients adequate care. Any scamping, all 
short cuts are excusable only during emergencies, after some 
great disaster. From which it follows that schools, which shortcut 
an important function of teaching, have been run for decades on a 
disaster basis, a perpetual emergency. 

Essay examinations do not help only the learner but also the 
teacher, for only by reading what the pupil says can the teacher 
get to know the individual young mind and intelligently help its 
development. This one needs to sharpen thought and expression, 
that one needs loosening up in feeling and imagination, a third 
must acquire a better sense of fact. 

The truth is, when all is said and done, one does not teach a 
subject, one teaches a student how to learn it. Teaching may look 
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like administering a dose, but even a dose must be worked on by 
the body if it is to cure. Each individual must cure his or her own 
ignorance. Accordingly, all sound educational theory enjoins in- 
dividual attention. But where is the individual in a numerical 
score? 

Can nothing be said, then, in favor of multiple-choice as 
indicators of some part of school performance? Yes, they are ser- 
viceable and convenient as quizzes. When the teacher wants to 
know whether some reading assignment has been done, a me- 
chanical test of any sort—true-false, multiple choice, or the 
simple identification of names and terms—gives an indication; 
and the knowledge that such a test will be given also inspires the 
eager and rouses the laggards. But passing this exercise gives no 
measure of the student’s understanding, only of his recent mem- 
ory, and the test should count for little if anything in the final 
grade. 

To bring back essay examinations would call for reviving 
the lost art of framing and grading questions. Every question 
ought to elicit knowledge of a unified portion of the subject cov- 
ered and bring out what the teaching has aimed at over and above 
the factual underpinnings. To frame such questions and make 
them fair, precise, fully relevant is not an art the unpracticed 
teacher can improvise. Good teachers learn how to compose an 
examination by recalling their own best experience in college and 
by consulting and imitating their elders in the department. 

These same aspects of question-making enter into the case 
against multiple-choice testing. Thirty years ago, the late physi- 
cist and mathematician, Banesh Hoffmann, wrote a book entitled 
The Tyranny of Testing,* which was attacked by the test-making 
industry and ignored by the educationists. What it showed by ex- 
amples over a wide range of subjects was how the multiple-choice 
questions in use, by their form and contents, worked against the 
aims of good teaching. Leaving to one side the errors of fact and 
misleading wordings that he came across in sample tests, he found 
that this mode of testing suppresses the natural diversity of minds, 
penalizes the more imaginative, and perpetuates conventional 


*Crowell-Collier, New York, 1962; Foreword by Jacques Barzun. 
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opinions. The students who handle multiple choices best are not 
the best, but the second-best. 

It follows that the many kinds of test scores that the nation 
relies on for a great many decisions about individuals, young and 
old, mislead the users. Some college admission officers have by 
now gone so far as to say that the dreaded Student Aptitude Test 
(SAT)—that rite of passage which the young not only cannot es- 
cape, but which they must go through more than once—is “‘no 
better’ than the high school record as a predictor of success. 

This is progress, but not enough. The country is still en- 
slaved to the practice of pushing and coaching the young in the art 
of how to pass with scatter-knowledge. Parents, administrators, 
pundits, and editorialists judging schools, teachers, systems, and 
students are still content to substitute the mark of an indefinite 
performance for the assessment of genuine ability. 

In matters of learning and teaching that assessment can only 
be done, however fallibly on occasion, by competent minds ex- 
amining directly the work of other, prentice minds. Instead of 
forcing these last (some still in kindergarten) to concentrate their 
lives on endless form-filling exercises till it seems natural to 
equate knowledge with “Take a chance and choose,” the schools 
would be well advised to stop and heed Emerson’s advice: “Tell 
us what you know.” 
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Textbook Into Scrapbook 


INTRODUCTORY 


The next essay describes a feature of modern schoolwork that has 
gone largely unnoticed. It is the character (“but not what you 
think”) of the television programs children see in the home. 
Therefore, although parental oversight is briefly referred to, it is 
not discussed. Here, however, the relation of parent, child, and 
school claims attention. 

The latest cry in the clamor for reform is, “Get the parents 
involved!” One would suppose that having a child in school would 
mean involvement, automatically. But the new demand proposes 
to let, or make, the parents take part in guiding, monitoring, and 
even choosing their children’s school. Are they capable of it? On 
what basis and with what ends in view? 

The first notion that comes to mind is that parents are al- 
ready running things through school boards—16,000 of them— 
and though exceptional ones exist (there are important exceptions 
to every generality), it is obvious that most boards have done a 
poor job of management. They have chosen the superintendents, 
backed their plans and appointments, spent money for endless in- 
novations, and they have done this for forty years before seeing 
the oncoming disaster. Even now they see the failure but not the 
errors. What likelihood 1s there that bringing in more parents, all 
parents, as part-time school governors would produce saner re- 
sults? 

To begin with, not all parents see the school or their chil- 
dren in the same way. Some are concerned with steady progress, 
with grades, with homework, which they want to see done; they 
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visit the teacher and learn how they may assist instruction. Others 
are indifferent and some hostile; they want their children to get 
through well enough, but they take a scornful view of what is 
taught (often rightly, as it happens); they resent bad marks or 
classroom reproof, and they go to the school only to abuse those 
they hold responsible. Nor have all these critics the education to 
encourage or supplement at home what the school is managing to 
impart. 

It is this mixed constituency that is now looked to as savior. 
But how to organize salvation? There are already parent-teacher 
associations that do good work, though many are balked by the 
impenetrable jargon of the educational authorities. The laity can 
only listen, get a dim notion, and approve—as if there should be 
a laity with regard to the words used about schooling. Everything 
Should be clear as day in an institution whose object is to bring 
light. 

Going beyond parent-teacher associations would mean 
some form of local “town meeting,” giving everybody a voice 
while teachers and principals listen and heed. Or if too cumbrous, 
then a representative body elected by the community to make 
known its wishes and suggestions, and this body too would be 
subdivided into committees to deal with the different parts and 
needs of the institution. These schemes have only to be stated to 
show their unpracticality. A school can no more be run by com- 
mittees and votes than can a ship. 

The parental legislature would be Babel and the school 
people would go mad. They are already beset by inhuman de- 
mands and impossible directives; the additional nonsense they 
would hear would defy assimilation, even though much of it 
would simply echo the daily verbiage of the educationists. 

These same parents are also threatened with the task of 
choosing their child’s school by means of the voucher system. 
The voucher represents the sum of money currently spent on each 
child’s public schooling. With this money order in hand, the par- 
ent goes in any one year to school A or B or C, thus creating by 
competition a free market productive of better schools. Such is 


the theory. 
One wonders where the advocates of the plan have stored 
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their imagination. Visualize the school and its personnel which, 
for some reason, good or bad, have fallen in popular esteem. How 
soon do they hear that next autumn there will be only a trickle of 
students, children of the uninformed? What is then done with 
teachers and principal, librarian and janitors, books and supplies 
ordered and delivered? 

Again, on what basis do the parents judge? Gossip at first, 
no doubt. But soon there will be a little industry publishing 
guides. These will be based on “scores” of various kinds, includ- 
ing polls of the local parents, and such things as the number of 
books in the library and of film projectors in the classrooms. It 
will be another Grand Abstraction masquerading as a competent 
judgment. 

Costs will go up, necessarily. For one thing, the wandering 
scholars aged six to sixteen will have to be taken by bus from 
home to distant school if that should prove the theoretical best. 
That school will need extra funds for additional staff to handle the 
sudden flood and perhaps for renting an annex if space is short. 
At the same time, of course, the teachers defeated in the popular- 
ity contest will have to receive compensation or severance pay. 
Their union will rightly see to that. 

Now it is more than likely that the country as a whole spends 
enough money right now to support an adequate public school 
system. The money is not equitably distributed everywhere, be- 
cause most of it 1s raised from local taxes in counties differing in 
wealth. But that imbalance is being gradually corrected. It is the 
funding of irrelevant, utopian, or counter-productive purposes 
that brings on the demand for ever more support. Special schools 
(e.g. “magnet,” “alternative’), opulent athletics, pilot projects, 
remedial work, all generate great expense—administrators, of- 
fices, filing cabinets, mimeographed paper. Private schools, and 
especially parochial ones, are run on administrative budgets far 
leaner than those of public schools. Estimates vary from one-fifth 
to one-quarter the cost. If we add to the current public expense 
the predictable costs of the voucher system, a great infusion of 
new money will really be needed. 

These inflationary ways of managing schools and these at- 
titudes about them are among the outside forces that interfere with 
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success; the inside forces are no less powerful, and they derive 
from the same habits of mind and behavior. If, as estimated, many 
children spend thirty hours a week in front of the screen and ne- 
glect homework (supposing they are given any), it is because par- 
ents are indifferent or feel powerless, but also because they have 
no clear idea of what a school can and should do. They are, after 
all, the products of that same, ineffectual, incoherent schooling. 


Television and the Child 
—But Not What You Think 
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The Folger Library, Washington, D.C., November 17,’ 
1986; Basic Education, Fall 1987 


vision harming children in their schooling? The answer is 

obviously yes if the screen keeps children from doing 
homework. But so would any other abuse of working time—play- 
ing in the yard or reading comic books. All these are questions for 
parents. The deeper question is whether television by its nature 
disables learning. 

It looks to me as if it did, because its formula is: Discontin- 
uity. An expert has said that the image on the screen must change 
every 18 seconds, if not sooner. Indeed, the “sound bite’—unin- 
terrupted speech—has gone down from 42.3 seconds in 1968 to 
9.8 seconds in 1987. Program directors and producers, I am told, 
think according to a “doctrine of moments.” We might ask, what 
makes them act this way? In answer I would venture the paradox 
that our jittery television is as it is because of influence from the 
schools. 

This influence has been both direct and indirect. The direct 
influence is that the men and women who work in television are 
products of the schools and what they produce shows how their 
minds work. The indirect influence is that of the audience. They 


T: title of my remarks refers to a familiar question: is tele- 
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too have come out of the common school, and if they get bored 
regularly at 17 ‘4 seconds, they are no doubt reproducing the 
character of their schooling. 

What entitles me to say this? Simply that during the last 50 
years, nearly everything done in school has tended toward the dis- 
continuous, the incoherent, the jiggly. 


Have you ever looked into a modern textbook—say in American 
history for the 8th grade? Its closest analog is a travel brochure. 
On a double-page spread in four colors, you see a small map, a 
picture of Benjamin Franklin, a set of dates and figures framed in 
black lines, a Wigwam, a view of Philadelphia in the 18th cen- 
tury, a list of questions off in a corner. The design is visually stun- 
ning, obviously done by an expert in display advertising. Among 
these eye-catching items, there is a thin stream of print meander- 
ing diagonally from left to mght. It probably says something, 
though its position does not invite reading. But in the list of ques- 
tions the first is really interesting. It asks: How old do you think 
B. Franklin was when this engraving was made? 

If you do read the text, shutting your mind to the colorful 
layout, you find that it tries to teach the pupil every kind of his- 
tory—a jumble of political, social, economic, and cultural fact 
and opinion. It also tries to teach tolerance, compassion, and 
global understanding, inevitably at the expense of pursuing one 
line of thought. Its principle is: bits and pieces. It reminds one of 
the T'V commercial, the preview of the film, the broken-up talk 
show, the scatter-shot news report. 

Such a textbook typifies the attitude of the school toward the 
mind of the learner at any age. The pupil must be continually 
lured by bright externals, and during distraction, fed in small 
mouthfuls. Nothing must last long, nothing must look systematic. 
The conclusion seems compelling: television programs are put to- 
gether by the products of our schools for the products of our 
schools. Remember that television came later than the modern 
school. 

The next question is: how did the schools get that way? 
Well, there was the desire to make schooling less stuffy than be- 
fore, to bring it closer to life. Life is always a medley; it is frag- 
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mented, jerky, often colorful—so let the class take up things the 
way they look in life. No more memorizing and reciting, no more 
reading full pages of print and writing essays—break up all this 
sitting and listening for one continuous period to the teacher and 
the other pupils. Instead, let’s have individual projects, field trips 
and filmstrips—abolish monotony. Let the class decide what it 
does next. Remove the desks and seats, put carpeting down, and 
let us read and write in Nature’s way—on the floor, squatting or 
stretched out, chattering about the world. Teacher is there to or- 
chestrate these lifelike activities. 

A second influence has been science. I mean science as a 
cultural force. It suggested that the old ways of teaching, being 
pre-scientific, must be wrong. New and correct methods would 
be found by educational research and the findings of child psy- 
chology. Experiment and watch improvements accrue. You could 
then predict and guarantee results. 

Pressure from science and from life joined behind innova- 
tion, though their principles were opposed. Science said, “Never 
mind common sense, research always brings out surprising nov- 
elties worth trying.” But these run counter to practical experience, 
and the result was that schoolwork became more and more like 
try-outs for new shows, and less and less successful when tested 
by ordinary standards, such as: can they read? can they count? 

Where the two forces were at one was in a common assump- 
tion as to what knowledge is and how to detect its presence. Be- 
ginning with the small child’s workbook, what is expected is the 
rapid filling-in of blanks hinting at disconnected items of infor- 
mation. Success in school consists in learning to deal with the 
printed forms that future life holds in store. It is odd that in an age 
when the word context is continually used as a reminder of the 
way things hang together, people should have tolerated schools 
where context is hourly destroyed. 

With the American love of bandwagons, educational 
schemes sweep the country and establish in the school mind only 
one habit: that self-same habit of discontinuity. Programs, 
courses, and “objectives” are intellectual transients; and that cast 
of mind is inevitably transmitted to the learning child. 

Science also introduced into teaching the virus of explicit 
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psychology. It too was lifelike. For as we all know from person- 
ality testing and amateur psychologizing, the various brands of 
the science pervade business, employment, religion, marriage, 
the criminal law, friendship, and biography. In the schools, psy- 
chology has tended to substitute therapy for teaching and made 
the explanation of failure more important than its correction. In- 
deed, it has even disallowed correction as humiliating. 


Meanwhile, it petrified the parents through report cards in jargon 
that was incomprehensible because meaningless. Worst of all, it 
committed the grave fault of making children self-conscious. One 
of the virtues of learning anything is that it takes one out of one- 
self and into a subject—something independent existing out 
there, in the world of fact or ideas, or both. To pull the mind back 
into self-concern and self-excuse is not only a hindrance to learn- 
ing, itis also a deprivation of the feeling of community with oth- 
ers. A subject understood in common with other people is a social 
bond, and of a kind most desirable in a democracy. So again, by 
separating little egos and by taking attention away from the sub- 
ject to the self, one more agent of discontinuity was introduced 
into the classroom. It was morally culpable besides, for children 
as they grow up have enough internal causes of self-consciousness 
and enough difficulty in coping with it. 

Finally, the curriculum itself has been inspired by discontin- 
uity. To begin with, too many subjects of study attempted and the 
basic subjects themselves turned into exercises in scrappiness. 
The prototype is the well-known hash called social studies, its 
counterpart being the course in general science. 

Part of the motive behind these catchall courses is to cover 
a lot of ground, but another part is indulgence for restlessness. 
The principle of “keep them excited” is thought to be the only 
answer to boredom. But it is a great mistake to implant the idea 
that learning can be steadily exciting, or that excitement is a good 
frame of mind for acquiring knowledge. Developing a genuine 
interest in a subject comes only after some drudgery, and only 
when the learner gets to the point of seeing its order and conti- 
nuity, not its intermittent peaks of excitement. 

The same objection applies to the way in which school pro- 
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grams have been administered. What is offered has long since 
ceased to be a curriculum; it is a collection of interchangeable 
units (often called modules), which represent not just subjects but 
also periods of time, some as short as 25 minutes. The goal is 
“flexibility” —meaning that in high school it is frequently the stu- 
dents themselves who make up programs of long and short mod- 
ules to fit taste and convenience. For this purpose, the catalogue 
is a thick book that describes the offerings with great candor, the 
courses for dedicated students being paired with others certified 
not to lie so heavy on the stomach. 

Given this haphazard manner of developing the young 
mind, it is comforting to remember that the school provides other 
things besides teaching. Athletics and extra-curricular activities 
and numerous groupings and gatherings fill in the gaps between 
the atomized courses and offer the students a few forms of consec- 
utive experience during which they cannot help learning some- 
thing. Ten years ago, an educational official in Washington esti- 
mated that the amount of time the public schools devoted to 
academic work was 18%. 

It is not hard to imagine what the mind of an average boy or 
girl contains after 12 years of modules, Dick and Jane, film strips, 
social studies, grade B electives, and “research” for acting out the 
surrender at Appomattox. Some information has undoubtedly 
stuck, thanks to a good teacher, or a self-developed interest in a 
subject or hobby such as photography or computer manipulation. 
But anything like a reasonable grasp of any fundamental subject 
should not be looked for. It would be unjust to these normally 
bright and inquisitive young people to expect from them what they 
have been denied. 

The worse of it is that they have been left without the means 
to help themselves. Many cannot read or understand what they do 
read. A high school teacher in the Northwest coped with that dif- 
ficulty by having the majors in theatre make tapes of her assign- 
ments in history and then sent her classes to listen to the tapes. 

Now what is the antidote? How should knowledge be ad- 
ministered, not at a distance by officialdom, but inside the class- 
room? The need for unity and continuity in thought and subject 
should be matched by unity and continuity in work. The length of 
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a period of instruction should of course be proportioned to the age 
of the child, but it should be long enough to make concentration 
and absorption progressively easier. This implies other things— 
desks and chairs, no reading or research on the floor, no running 
about. The whole class should attend to the same thing, so that it 
may learn not only from the teacher but from its own members’ 
errors and successes. It is better that the boy in the back row 
should throw an occasional spitball than that all 30 pupils should 
continually dash about on separate projects. 

The permanent aim should be to increase the span of atten- 
tion. It can be done. An interesting proof came not long ago from 
a review of an English-television comedy-program for children. 
The reviewer expressed surprise that “unlike much American 
comedy, the imported shows don’t assume a short attention span.” 
English schooling has deteriorated like ours, but apparently not as 
far, since English children can take more than 18 seconds of slap- 
stick and gags without feeling their minds going blank. 

One thing that formal psychology can tell the teacher 1s that 
attention comes in beats, in waves. Good teaching therefore 
strives to connect these beats into a steady rhythm; it revives in- 
terest by variety, emphasis, relevant surprise—yjust as good writ- 
ing does. But obviously, nothing is accomplished if variety is 
merely change of occupation. The change must occur within the 
subject, it must be about the same purpose—until the pupil devel- 
ops the ability to keep going by himself. That is what learning to 
study means. 

Right now, in despair, some schools are “experimenting” 
with courses in problem-solving and in critical thinking. The 
school has not taught how to learn; now it wants to climb that Mt. 
Everest of intellect, critical thought. Critical thinking can only be 
learned by the discussion of an idea which is part of a subject, 
under the guidance of an able thinker. Thinking is like piano- 
playing; it is shown, not taught. 

And in this new effort, the school is repeating one of its old 
mistakes, which I am sorry to say was originally due to John 
Dewey. Dewey is often made responsible for all the errors and 
follies of the so-called “progressive school” of the 1920s. This 
total blame is unjust. He never intended that schoolwork should 
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be the same as play; he did not subordinate intellect to moral atti- 
tudes; and he did not advocate the 4 la carte curriculum. Only one 
item in his program—and in his philosophy—was wrong. This 
was his belief that all thinking is problem-solving. In his influen- 
tial little book How We Think, he described the five steps by which 
the mind solves a problem. The thinker meets a difficulty, defines 
it, makes a hypothesis, gathers facts, and verifies—or dis- 
proves—the hypothesis. But this pattern does not even apply to 
the way scientific solutions are found, only to the way they are 
written up. A good many scientists and mathematicians have told 
us how they struggle with problems; their ways are not alike, and 
they rarely follow Dewey’s steps, like a marcher in a parade. 
Quite often, it is the unconscious mind that pops out a solution 
after sleeping on the problem. 

What is even more important, the greater part of thought 
does not deal with problems. We have all got into the habit of 
calling every purpose or difficulty a problem, to the point where 
some people on hearing “Thank you” no longer say “‘You’re wel- 
come;” they say “No problem.” A problem is a definable diffi- 
culty; it falls within certain limits and the right answer gets rid of 
it. But the difficulty—not the problem—the difficulty of making 
a living, finding a mate, keeping a friend who has a jealous, can- 
tankerous disposition cannot be dealt with in the same way—it 
has no solution. It calls for endless improvisation, some would 
say “creativity.” So we come to the conclusion that the mind at its 
best thinks not like Dewey’s imaginary scientist, but like an artist. 
Art is achieved not by problem-solving but by invention, trial and 
error, and compromise among desired ends—yust like good gov- 
ernment. We may thereby gauge how far from practical is the 
opinion that if we teach problem-solving, or critical thinking, we 
shall equip young minds for dealing with all of life’s predica- 
ments. 





By this foray into Thinking, we have come back to psychology, 
which I have said has little or nothing to offer the teacher. A true 
science delivers only general truths and statistical probabilities, 
and there is no such thing as the child. Each individual is different 
and does not act as the book says he will at this age or that. In- 
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deed, a child does not even stay of the same mental age from day 
to day. If a teacher works according to the rule, instead of observ- 
ing and instinctively adapting means and ways to the live situa- 
tion, he or she is in the wrong profession. Any true teacher knows 
that one must often do the very opposite of the usual or the rec- 
ommended. One has the care of a particular mind, not of a type. 

In other words, the teacher must be, not a psychologist or 
scientist, but a politician or statesman, a diplomat, an artist. The 
art is that of understanding and persuasion, so as to carry the lis- 
tener toward the same understanding. This 1s done by constant 
awareness of other persons and instant response to their con- 
cerns—all this without losing sight of the goal to be achieved. It 
is a demanding task, which is why there are relatively few bom 
teachers. 

In his delightful book Talks to Teachers, William James, 
himself a master psychologist, expresses his belief that a knowl- 
edge of “the ordinary workings of the mind” is enough for the 
teacher. He adds that “the vital thing about the pupil, his emo- 
tional and moral energy, becomes known only by the total results 
in the long run.” He also makes it clear that there is no possibility 
of making schoolwork always easy and “natural.” Much of it is 
hard and unnatural until it has become a habit. Effort is always 
needed, and the utmost the teacher can do to supply interest is “to 
let loose the effort.” 

If we must have slogans for schools, “let loose the effort” 
strikes me as the one to adopt. The young in this country are un- 
commonly intelligent and vigorous. They are worldly beyond 
their years, thanks perhaps to television and the new ways of par- 
enthood. Their energies outside the classroom are certainly im- 
pressive, including their harmful energies. If schoolwork were 
restored so as to recapture their minds, with teachers teaching 
instead of innovating and distracting, the results might well seem 
miraculous. These conditions may sound hard to regain after so 
many years of folly and failure, but unless they are met, not with 
theory but in practice, we cannot hope to let loose the effort. 
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Ideas versus Notions 


INTRODUCTORY 


The word nonsense in the next section is not an insult but a de- 
scription. In the last fifty years, so many school methods, plans, 
programs, innovations, and “experiments” have failed that they 
must be accounted lacking in sense, in good sense. That conclu- 
sion was implied in a recent headline: “School Reform Again— 
Sigh’. 

But the pressing need will not go away with sighing, and 
experience suggests that before trying once more to make schools 
function properly, one thing ought to become clear—the source 
of the nonsense, so as to avoid another round of the absurd. Many 
observers have blamed “the progressive school” and its putative 
father John Dewey. Others have found the trouble to be obsolete 
equipment and unbusinesslike management. Buy audio, radio, 
video, reprographo devices, on the one hand; and on the other, 
subsidize research into new methods, new ways to motivate and 
teach. Then use the plant all year round, set up internal audit, and 
give bonuses for productivity. 

Dewey and progressivism, glanced at earlier, are dealt with 
in what follows this note. The other proposal, with its zeal for 
making things hum, has up to now been adopted piecemeal. It too 
breeds nonsense, because it ignores the nature of teaching and the 
purpose of a school. In fact, educational nonsense always comes 
from zeal displacing soberness and flouting the conditions of the 
two fundamentals: teaching and learning. 

To be a school means to teach some few well-known things, 
for only certain things can be taught, as will be indicated in a 
moment. What needs attention first is the host of the non- 
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teachable that have made the modern school scamp its duty and 
fail. 

Some years ago, a new school superintendent in the South- 
west calculated that by state authority he must find room in the 
high school curriculum for about 200 subjects. They included: 
driver education, sex education, kindness to animals, shopping 
and local resources, care for endangered species, family living, 
global understanding, and no sex education. Legislatures are ever 
ready to add requirements that sound worthy or useful. Few sur- 
vive in practice, but enough are attempted to make a mockery of 
the idea of schooling. 

The head of the National Education Association, true to its 
baneful tradition, has said that “teachers must be social workers, 
psychologists, priests’ —three professions for the price of one, 
and without benefit of seminary or graduate training. It would be 
seen as quackery if the stubborn will of the educationists and the 
foolish hope of the public had not accustomed everybody to the 
imposture. “The School Must Also Teach an End to Hate”’ is 
the plea of an anguished citizen. “Environmental Education,’ 
proposes a retired professor of education. As long as these ideas 
are considered tenable, schoolwork properly so called remains an 
underground activity in a tyrannical regime. 

Schools are not intended to moralize a wicked world but to 
impart knowledge and develop intelligence, with only two social 
aims in mind: prepare to take on one’s share in the world’s work 
and, perhaps in addition, lend a hand in improving society, after 
schooling is done. Anything else is the nonsense we have been 
living with. 

Hence the school authority’s first duty is to settle the ques- 
tion, Is it teachable? Take “family living.” Can it be organized as 
a Subject? The facts of family life, if reliable, are a mass of statis- 
tics that change every year; the rest is advice about behavior. Nei- 
ther can be reduced to rules. There is nothing solid to remember 
and apply systematically. So this very important segment of life 
cannot be “a subject.” 

All that such Good-Samaritan courses amount to is pieties. 
They present moralizing mixed with anecdotes, examples of good 
and bad, discussions of that catchall word “values,” and they 
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punctuate the random talk with “research” and play-acting by the 
students— wholesale make-believe. And dangerous, too: the best 
and the worst students alike are bored. They know they are not 
gaining any new powers. Nor do they relish continual preachiness 
any better than adults. 

Are we to conclude that a proper school can do nothing to 
foster ethical behavior? Of course it can—by being a well-run 
school in the full meaning of the term. Ethics must be seen to be 
believed, and school life is full of situations in which decent, gen- 
erous, even noble actions can take place and be known to all so as 
to be felt as the right thing to do. Ethics is not talk but action. 

One great source of nonsense, then, is trying to teach the 
virtues verbally. A second is engineering human traits. The aim is 
to reach certain results head on. For example, it is true that stu- 
dents are hampered if they think poorly of themselves; they need 
a certain amount of self-esteem. Why not give it to them? Eighty- 
three percent of teachers in a recent inquiry considered this their 
“top role.” Two states have added to their education departments 
a “Bureau of Self-Esteem.” All this as if self-esteem were a defi- 
nite commodity that one has or hasn’t and that can be produced 
and injected when lacking. 

What a bureau can certainly produce is more bureaucracy, 
with paperwork and jargon to burden and bewilder teachers still 
more. Self-esteem comes from work done, from new power over 
difficulty, which in school means knowing more and more and 
coping easily with serious tasks. Boredom disappears with pro- 
gress, with perceived advance toward completion and mastery. 

Just as it 1s foolish to go scheming for more self-esteem, so 
it is to expect a course to pump up intelligence, like oil, to the 
surface of the mind. This is attempted, for example, in courses 
where the young “learn to analyze the news.” History well-taught 
would enable a graduate to do just that forever after, instead of 
tying him down to some particular technique devised by a text- 
book writer and imposed for a semester on the local newspaper. 

A sure sign of nonsense in the offing is the emergence of 
new names for well-known things. Under the educationist regime 
English became “language arts;” the school library, “general in- 
formation resource;” the school period a “module.” A while ago, 
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a large western city set up “literacy centers” in its branch libraries, 
meaning remedial courses. Notice: the new term is always vaguer 
than the old, making the results of the novelty harder to judge, 
and the work is moved to a “center,” as if suceess would be easier 
in a new suit of clothes. Why should literacy be fostered else- 
where than in a school? Perhaps the school, fully occupied by 
nonsense, has no room for literacy. 

At any rate, now that everybody knows the condition of the 
school system and there is talk of a national core curriculum, 
thinking about the teachable, the possible, can no longer be 
evaded. What is a school subject? First come the means of further 
learning, which are reading, writing, and counting. It was their 
barefaced neglect that made a small group of people in the 1950s 
form the Council for Basic Education, which in turn led to the 
popular formula of “Back to the basics.” 

But the Council never thought that the three R’s were 
enough, and it argued for a return to the long-tried curriculum of 
History, English and Foreign Languages, Science, Mathematics, 
and the Arts, including Literature. Their first common character- 
istic is that they are known to have been taught successfully, in 
this country and elsewhere, for generations. The second explains 
why they are teachable. It is that their facts can be organized; 
rules and principles can be derived to make their study systematic 
and progressive: one year’s work follows another rationally, even 
though at some points convention enters into the linking. 

Such are the ways in which a subject, meaning a school 
subject, differs from a topic. Hundreds of topics are interesting 
and important, but they cannot be made scholastic for lack of 
these features. In the topic Local Resources, for instance, a mass 
of facts can be pulled together about public transportation, the 
police and fire departments, the welfare administration, the bu- 
reaus of parks, recreation, and marriage licenses, the office of 
consumer affairs, the garbage collecting, the schools and hospi- 
tals, and no doubt a dozen other services. But nothing leads from 
one to the other, except the individual inhabitant who may need 
them, and no rules or principles emerge from surveying the lot. 
Supposing a year devoted to describing this civic offering in some 
detail, what would be left in the mind would be a haphazard col- 
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lection of items, different in each student mind according to 
chance or special interest. What would have been carried out is 
not an idea but a mere notion. 


Where the Educational Nonsense 
Comes From 
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tional nonsense is where it does not come from. But before 

we can clear the ground, obviously we must agree about 
what we mean by nonsense. For the present purpose I call non- 
sense any plan or proposal or critique which plainly disregards 
the known limits of schooling or teaching. Schooling means 
teaching in groups. Thus a plan that might be workable if applied 
by a gifted tutor to a single child living continuously in the same 
house becomes nonsense when proposed for classroom instruc- 
tion in an institution designed for hundreds or a national system 
designed for millions. 

Similarly, the limits of teaching are transgressed if the plan 
presupposes extraordinary talents or devotion in the teacher. Fi- 
nally, nonsense is at the heart of those proposals that would re- 
place definable subject matters with vague activities copied from 
“life” or with courses organized around “problems” or “attitudes.” 
The attempt to inculcate directly, as a subject of instruction, any 
set of personal, social, or political virtues is either indoctrination 
or foolery. In both cases it is something other than schooling. That 
fact is not in conflict with another fact, which is that schools in- 


Te first thing we must know under this heading of educa- 
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directly impart principles of conduct. Schools reinforce some por- 
tion of the current ethos, if only because teachers and books and 
the normal behavior of those brought together exemplify the 
moral habits of the time and place. 

Summing up, we may say that educational nonsense con- 
sists in proposing or promoting something other than the prime 
object of the school, which is the removal of ignorance. Or again, 
it consists in undertaking to do what cannot be done within the 
conditions of time and talent set by the common realities of life. 
Applying these standards, we can perhaps see where the current 
supply of educational nonsense does not come from. 

It does not come from the quite imaginary storehouse of 
folly called Romanticism. It does not come from the writings of 
Rousseau or the teachings of William James or John Dewey. This 
is not to say that the purveyors of contemporary nonsense do not 
invoke those authorities and precedents, or that they do not bor- 
row from the men and the movement I have cited. But these bor- 
rowings are trivial or mistaken and prove nothing; if we do not 
want to engage in nonsense ourselves, we must refrain from at- 
tributing the vulgar errors of today to thinkers beside whom our 
would-be theorists are but broken echoes. 

To begin with, Romanticism is a movement of ideas of 
which pedagogical doctrines form only a small part. What the 
movement as a whole tried to ascertain and establish was the role 
of impulse, feeling, and will in the work of the mind. And as to 
this fundamental link, we are all strictly “romantics;” it is there- 
fore silly to use that name as a term of abuse. We accept, for 
example, the “romantic idea” that individuals are in part unique, 
that this fact produces among pupils a diversity of talent, interest, 
and rate of development, and that both individuality and diversity 
are desirable. 

It was the early romantic Rousseau who said how important 
for teaching was the activity of the mind; but in his tract on edu- 
cation he tried to show something more—to point to new goals 
for education, and thus to condemn the old. Why was this substi- 
tution necessary? The answer is simple enough and it never varies 
with time or place. The perpetual task of the educational reformer 
is to say: “Look! Whatever your good intention was fifty years 
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ago, it has now hardened into a deadly, oppressive, meaningless 
routine. Since you are not likely to recapture the freshness of the 
former effort, let me urge a new effort, with the observable child 
as its starting point.” 

The recurrent hardening of the arteries and this periodic de- 
nunciation of it explain why, for instance, learning poetry by heart 
is suddenly deemed wicked; why lecture courses become an 
abomination; why diagramming sentences is assailed as a viola- 
tion of human rights. Someone discovers, quite simply, that the 
point of doing these things has been lost. Originally they were 
sensible devices; now they are administered in a dull mechanical 
way, because the teacher has lost the sense of their novelty and 
difficulty. Few things retain their significance when they are done 
without difficulty or at least a dash of inexperience. 

The historic reformers of education share another signifi- 
cant trait: nearly all consciously propose ideal models. They draw 
a perfect circle, knowing full well that any school, any form of 
teaching must remain a crude polygon. Yet an alert teacher can 
make headway along the new direction they indicate. For they 
also describe a desirable frame of mind—the opposite in all ways 
of the mindless stagnation visible in whatever schools they ob- 
serve. 

The curious thing is that the new direction and frame of 
mind are repeatedly the same at each reform: the direction 1s al- 
ways toward concrete reality, the world of things, the spontaneity 
dimmed by convention. Read Rabelais, Montaigne, Comenius, 
Aubrey, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, James, and 
Dewey and you will find this unchanging core of agreement. 

Rousseau’s thoroughness results from the device he adopted 
for his exposition: a tutor who is explicitly described as a genius 
and a solitary child whose apparent freedom is rendered continu- 
ously productive by the genius in charge. Rousseau keeps repeat- 
ing that the situation is not to be taken literally; it cannot be imi- 
tated, but its point and purpose can be understood. Everything 
that is shown as happening and everything Rousseau argues for 
suggests the true path; it is a map, not a photograph. There 1s a 
well-attested anecdote of the devotee who visited Rousseau and 
declared that having just become a father he was going to bring up 
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his child exactly as prescribed in the Emile. Rousseau stared at 
him a moment and said: “That’s too bad for you and your son. I 
never intended to supply a method, but only to remove the evils 
of contemporary education.” 

At the other end of the era that Rousseau’and the Romantics 
inaugurated, the task of breaking up petrified schooling was once 
more necessary. Accordingly we find William James in the nine- 
ties applying his enormous psychological insight to the existing 
situation—a situation that had begun to be complicated by the 
presence of what he called “the softer pedagogy.” 

In Talks to Teachers, James tried with one hand to dispose 
of passive, undigested rote learning and with the other to show the 
error of coddling. He made it clear that children have minds as 
well as tender feelings, and that the methods and attitudes found 
useful with the very young should not be continued as the child 
matures. He showed that to respect the child, encourage his de- 
velopment, protect his individuality, and spur his self-teaching do 
not call for abolishing drudgery and competition or making no 
demands whatever. 

Ten years later, Dewey’s classic manual How We Think was 
equally uncompromising. The need for training, for precision, for 
hard work, for quiet concentration was steadily argued. One quo- 
tation among many should suffice to dispel the common misrep- 
resentation of Dewey’s thought: “Play should not be fooling. . . 
the only way of preventing this consequence 1s to make regard for 
results enter into even the freest play activity.” All that is new or 
seems new in Dewey (much of it 1s already explicit in Rousseau) 
is the recommendation to make early instruction follow the pat- 
tern of scientific inquiry. Here James is wiser than Dewey, in 
seeing that itis as arbitrary to train the mind exclusively or largely 
to organize objects as it 1s to make it adept only at juggling words. 
In any case, James and Dewey agree on the essential need to know 
something, and to know it with the concreteness of perception and 
precision of imagination without which the verb to know is but a 
false pretense. 

With the great thinkers on education cleared of the blame 
for nonsense, its actual sources can be dealt with. The minds that 
produce it would, if they turned to other subjects, produce equal 
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nonsense of another kind. What makes its detection easy and 
quick is the very simplicity of the educational predicament to 
which | have drawn attention. Schools are always more or less in 
need of reform. Ossification is an ever-present danger. Rousseau 
and his peers offer remedies. But the remedies can be applied only 
within narrow limits. Rousseau’s man of genius is not found on 
the membership lists of the teachers’ associations, and to have a 
tolerable life, a child must grow up and learn with other children. 

Thus the first producers of nonsense are the literalists. They 
confuse a philosophy with a recipe. Indeed, the great reservoir of 
educational nonsense is, first and last, confusion. And by confu- 
sion I do not mean mere mental chaos or bewilderment by great 
ideas but simple confounding—taking one thing for another. 

For example, when Rousseau or Dewey suggests: let the 
child discover for himself, let him learn geometry and logic by 
struggling, let him teach himself—and I imagine every good 
teacher has in him the spirit of that injunction—the dedicated con- 
founder makes of the hint a program. How many centuries would 
it take an ordinary child to rediscover by himself all the mathe- 
matics and sciences developed since Pythagoras? The pretense 
and folly of it is known as a “teaching experiment,’ of which the 
instances during the last 50 years have been numberless. 

To a second confusion I have elsewhere referred as pre- 
posterism.* Its prevalence is supported by the most delusive of 
devices, the so-called “study.” A study shows that pupils do better 
work when their teachers believe in their ability. This is but the 
commonplace maxim that encouragement helps and that people 
tend to live up to the idea others have of them. But this truth is 
subject, of course, to the limitation of all statements of tendency: 
though some pupils profit from words of cheer, others work hard 
only under challenge or demand. But now the “study” prods 
teachers into hypocritical smiles, as if to mesmerize Suzie and 
John into doing better work. 

The widespread idea that teaching can succeed in this way 
apart from a sincere relation, based on a genuine feeling, friendly 
or not, is the cause of an appalling amount of nonsense. Manipu- 


*See below, pp. 83 ff. (Ed.) 
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lation in place of teaching is the cruelest and most harmful of false 
attitudes. 

A second element at work is the belief in change and mo- 
dernity. For 3,000 years children have been taught to read by 
sounding letters, one at a time, and taught to write by copying 
models; surely we can do better than that? But in fact there is no 
cruder mode of judging than that which asks: Is it new? The cult 
of the new has generated a mirage, in which have arisen all the 
schemes greeted with hope and forgotten in failure. 

The layman meanwhile takes these fugitive novelties for the 
kind of quickening that the scholastic scene periodically needs. 
But it should not be hard to tell the difference between the two 
kinds. Innovation in the popular sense generally has something 
paradoxical, up-the-down-staircase, about it which immediately 
appeals to weak and jaded minds. Teaching high school seniors 
American history is, let us confess, hard work and it is not popu- 
lar with the students. Who has a bit of innovation to apply to the 
sore spot? I have it! Let us teach the course backwards! The first 
lesson is the headlines in the daily paper—relevant enough to take 
your mind off your studies. Then you work your way back some- 
how to Christopher Columbus and the Vikings if graduation 
doesn’t intervene. 

All the fiddling with curriculum and scheduling belong to 
this same category of escape by faddishness: the unit, the project, 
the freshman seminar, the cross-fertilizing, the interdisciplinary 
program, and that will-o’-the-wisp, “independent work”—all 
sops to restlessness. 

We see it today in the cry for Liberation. The open class- 
room in the lower schools has got rid of seats and desks, sees the 
ideal teaching situation as resembling the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change on a busy day. In college, “liberation classes” are to be 
held outdoors in summer, for a humane diffusion of attention. In 
winter, students petition for the removal of fixed seats and do not 
consider chairs really free if equipped with a writing arm. They 
resent, besides, what they call the “humiliation of having their 
minds judged by a stranger at the end of the room.” Examinations 
grading are held to be degrading. Pass/fail is the sole acceptable 
report. 
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The confusion here is between the conditions of learning 
and those fancied as proper for a free citizen in an ideal world. 
For in the real world we have not yet got round to liberating the 
seats in buses and concert halls or removing the humiliating dis- 
tinction between doctor and patient. On the contrary, alas, the 
modern world is more intent that ever on classification, identifi- 
cation numbers, and credentials—which is why, undoubtedly, the 
school feels the counterblow in these various pleas for the aborig- 
inal free-for-all. 

In truth, one generic confusion underlies all the particular 
confusions: the purpose of the school has been lost and buried 
under a multitude of secondary aims. The purely numerical need 
created by the great goal of mass education has shown that the 
supply of born teachers 1s entirely inadequate, not only to man the 
schools but to uphold the idea of the school. 

That idea survived for a while in the universities. Now they 
too are in the hands of persons who want institutions of higher 
learning for almost any purpose but learning. Outside, there is no 
philosophic voice capable of making itself heard on the subject of 
teaching and learning. The voices we do hear give us undigested 
fragments of old doctrine thoroughly misunderstood, as | have 
tried to show. The only possibile verdict about the school is: lazi- 
ness, abdication, sham democracy and false equality, total ab- 
sence of mind. If all this continues, the newest doctrine, launched 
by Father Illich, for the “deschooling of society,” will be at once 
appropriate and unnecessary. * 

*Ivan Illich, Deschooling Society, Harper and Row, New York, 1971. 
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Subjects Dead or Alive 


INTRODUCTORY 


“T just hated history—till almost the end of school, when old Mrs. 
Novak—and old Mr. Burton, too—made it come alive. Then I 
just loved it.” So said the girl who was reading Nicholas and Al- 
exandra, a big fat book about Russia in the 1890s. 

That irritating cliché, “made it come alive,” only means that 
here were two teachers who knew their subject and taught it prop- 
erly. All school subjects are full of interest. It is not the subject 
but the imagination of teacher and taught that has to be alive be- 
fore the interest can be felt. 

The girl was lucky, not only that her path crossed that of 
“old” Mrs. N. and Mr. B. (both probably in their mid-thirties, 
judging from the age of the speaker), but also that her high school 
offered history at all. It is a required subject in fewer than a third 
of the states. 

And what the laws mean by history is rarely specified. The 
next-to-last chapter pointed out how textbooks cut up the subject 
into a ragbag of pictures and questions and isolated facts and 
dates. The chances are that the class itself mirrors this discontin- 
uity. Teacher talks for a few minutes about some “problem,” of 
the past; then there is a film strip. More talk, and the students go 
to a shelf of paperbacks and in teams of four or five squat on the 
floor to “do research.” One of them writes down—the carpet 
being the desk—what the others find in the book. (This is an eye- 
witness account of a 7th-grade class in a school reputed well 
above average). 

From time to time comes a field trip, which forms the sub- 
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ject of a report. On occasion, students enact for the class some 
historical incident or formally debate the public stand of some 
great figure that has been read about. Imagination (misplaced) en- 
ters in when the writing assignment reads: “Tell about Thoreau 
from his own point of view, that of his neighbors, and that of a 
soap opera.” (This too was observed in action.) 

None of this is teaching history. It is bits-and-pieces like the 
textbook, like television, and like what the press thinks is history. 
Read the headlines: “Inhabited by history.” The reference is to 
Charleston, S.C., because it has 2,000 old houses. “A Sneak At- 
tack on History” describes the removal of Governor Dewey’s 
name from a New York highway sign. And while a piece of Civil 
War ironclad is thought to be an “addition” to history, “Trees Im- 
bued With History” are “named to their own hall of fame by being 
inscribed in the State Historic Tree Registry.” The truth is pre- 
cisely the opposite: trees may be splendid symbols of long life, 
and ship fragments valuable mementoes of the past, but neither 
are “imbued with history.’ Only human beings are, by being crea- 
tures possessed of memory and of the capacity to reflect upon it. 

No wonder the public, taught in the modern manner and 
confirmed in this attitude of the collector of antiques, sees history 
as a junk shop. After Barbara Tuchman’s death the New York 
Times gave her the highest praise it could think of by saying: “She 
made readers care about a thousand dusty yesterdays’ —the his- 
torlan as vacuum cleaner. 

Meantime, recent high school graduates cannot place Lin- 
coln’s presidency in the right half of the century; they have no 
panoramic picture of it or of him. The situation needs no depth 
analysis: whatever the name of the course, history will not reenter 
the schools until the conception of history is once again defined 
correctly and the actual subject—not just the name—brought 
back into the classroom. It is absent, of course, in all the school 
systems where Social Studies prevail, that useless catch-all, 
which a recent writer calls “a dumping ground for fad courses and 
studies demanded by special interest groups.” That it has been 
tolerated for generations is in itself a sign of the anti-historical 
temper of the age. 

But although the public has been emptied of its own history, 
some Americans still want it taught. Why? Well, voters need it to 
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make democracy work; this is assumed, not explained. Others 
argue that the rest of the world presses in on us and we must know 
its workings to adapt or defend ourselves. So it’s not our history 
but other peoples’ that we need. Latterly, a new idea has erupted: 
our country being made up of many ethnic groups, we can get 
along with one another only if all these little nations appreciate 
the culture of every other. Does this mean cultural history? The 
question has not even been raised. 

Some merit lurks in each of these vague arguments, but 
those who urge them are undecided as to ways and means. Some 
talk about giving “integrated world history,” which is to make the 
takers broad-minded. That is patent nonsense. There is no such 
thing as world history. There are many separate histories of na- 
tions and peoples, and they overlap in different ways, places, and 
times. It would take years of arduous study before any teacher, let 
alone a 7th-grader, could grasp—-say—the “integrated history of 
Asia,” even in outline. 

What is possible to teach is world geography, and that sub- 
ject we neglect on a big scale. Well taught, it would begin to give 
an idea of the diversity of the physical world and the immense 
variety of the cultures that have arisen upon it. To behold human 
adaptation and resourcefulness and the sound reasons why 
peoples are not all alike is in itself a lesson in tolerance and hu- 
mility. But at present, American high school students can barely 
identify four states of the Union on the map. It does not seem the 
time to tell them about the culture of the Incas or the architectural 
marvels of Angkor- Wat. 

Clearly, world history is another educationist’s abstrac- 
tion—words without the imagination of the real. So is the pro- 
posed “inclusive curriculum” in American history. How can every 
cultural strand in the national past be “given its due”? These 
strands have merged from the beginning and for the most part 
gone out of sight. The conspicuous ones are already in the books 
and generally taught. It is the very lesson of history that civiliza- 
tion is a collective piece of work. 

Moreover, if the web could be unwound, it would not cor- 
respond to what is being called for. The new, rather sudden de- 
mand is decidedly incomplete, not to say partial: the Indians, the 
Blacks, the Hispanics, perhaps the Chinese and Japanese, are to 
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receive the credit they deserve. Good. Nobody can object. But 
what of all the others—lItalians, Scotch, Irish, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Swedes, Hungarians? And not only the French, but 
the markedly different French Canadians? And what of the 
Basques in California and the Finns in Maynard, near Boston? Do 
they rate study, or perhaps just a mention? If not, why not? 

As for the ‘“‘culture” of these groups, what does the term 
mean? Is it their religion, literature, and fine arts? (Finland gave 
birth to Sibelius). That would be a tall order. Or 1s it rather the 
domestic customs retained from the country of origin alongside 
the groups’ obvious use and enjoyment of present-day American 
culture? These questions are not debating points; they are what 
anyone with some knowledge of history would ask; they are what 
indicate the enthusiasts’ lack of attention to the practicable in the 
inclusiveness they propose. How much simpler a good course in 
history. Without any preaching, it shows that there are no pure 
races or pure cultures; all owe something to the others as far back 
as the invention of the alphabet, the Arabic numerals, and the 
stone axe still earlier. History is the best remover of provincialism 
and egotism. 

What such history is, the following pages try to set forth, 
together with some suggestions for rivaling the success of old 
Mrs. Novak and old Mr. Burton, teachers who obviously were 
alive to the inherent life of their subject. 
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The Paideia Program, Macmillan, New York, 1984 


istory, as its name indicates, is first of all a story. It tells 
Ho happened at a certain time and place to certain per- 

sons and peoples. Or to put it more generally, history as a 
school subject is the account of human actions in the past. Be- 
cause it is a story, some part of history can be taught to small 
children in the form of brief anecdotes about well-known figures 
and events. Such stories can be made part of the curriculum to- 
ward the end of kindergarten and be continued in the first grade 
for the six-year-olds. 

The idea of “once upon a time” and “many years ago” gives 
a good first grasp upon history if it is attached to some interesting 
incidents and episodes and linked with good pictures or slides. 
For example: Benjamin Franklin drawing down the lightning 
through his kite; the Pony Express before trains and planes; Co- 
lumbus’ trouble with his sailors and his vindication by the discov- 
ery of land—the list of possibilities is virtually endless. The aim 
is to show that many curious events took place before the child 
was born and that there are ways of learning about them. What 
should be left in the young mind is: the doings and the names of 
men and women who actually lived on this earth “like you and 
me” and the vision of their dress, hairstyles, equipment, and 
modes of speech. 

With these fundamentals should go the notion that each of 
us has a history of his or her own, each of us is part of the stream 
of history. Some portion of our share in events is known to our 
family and friends, some of it stays inside us, in memory, where 
our reasons for doing things and our purpose in doing them will 
probably remain hidden. Yet “one of us in this class” may in the 
future be “important historically.” How then will later comers 
know about it? How do we know what Franklin, Columbus, and 
the rest thought and did? They told us, directly or indirectly. 
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While they lived or soon after, journalists, historians, and biogra- 
phers put together what was said and done, by the actors and by 
the witnesses. The daily paper is a work of history. That is how 
we come to have history books” and “‘lives” (biographies) of the 
great. From all these—the “contemporary record”—the stories so 
far learned in this class have been chosen. 

It should be added that a well-read and imaginative teacher 
is often able to do more than I have suggested here. For example, 
men and women now living who are products of public schools 
remember hearing and reading at the age of eight or nine about 
the American Indians. Two or three weeks were devoted to the 
subject, which opened the young minds to a number of important 
things: if, as is believable, the Indians came from Asia, what is 
Asia? It is a continent, far away on the other side of the Pacific 
ocean. The Indians over here were not all alike; they belonged to 
many tribes with different customs. Some were allied with the 
English colonists (what are “colonists’?); others were hostile and 
allied with the French (where is France?). Indian ways of getting 
their living varied from region to region; Indians differed in the 
works of art they produced and the beliefs they held about divin- 
ity. Taken all together, there was a pre-Columbian culture—re- 
member Columbus? and the date of his arrival? —-where? All this 
is part of American history, which you are sure to study later. 

Beyond this point, the teaching of history in school should 
proceed cautiously, for as a fully developed subject, history in- 
volves adult motives and complex institutions that young children 
can take but little interest in—for example, the fight over a Na- 
tional Bank, state sovereignty, the franchise, or press censorship. 
It is therefore recommended that the study of history in continu- 
ous fashion should not begin until the seventh grade. Between the 
first and the seventh grades, the importance of history and interest 
in it should be sustained simply by reading and discussing more 
and more complex stories of the past. Teachers of English who 
assign stories to read, and teachers of science as they come to 
great principles, should be asked to make historical points about 
authors and discoverers and should say something about their 
lives and works, reinforcing the idea that the consequences of his- 
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tory are with us still, present all the time; we not only make his- 
tory but are bathed in it. 

By the age of 13 or 14, the adult concerns that make up the 
staple of written history have begun to arouse the interest of 
youth. At home or at school, in print or on television, they have 
heard of elections, wars, strikes, treaties, diplomacy, and other 
features of public life. It is the time to draw on these casual noises 
from the big world and unite them into an increasingly coherent 
recital of their meaning, which is to say their origins and pur- 
poses. The study of these matters should properly begin with 
American history. 

Why American history? Because it requires the least 
amount of explanation about the details of culture and society. 
Most of these are familiar, close at hand, understood without ef- 
fort—as the corresponding details of ancient Egypt or modern 
China are not. 

But at this point, the scheme of instruction must change al- 
together from what it has been for the lower grades. It must no 
longer rely for interest on anecdotes, vignettes of the past, and 
quaint features of olden times—bit and pieces. The essence of 
genuine history 1s continuity and its main characteristic is combi- 
nation (often confusion) of acts, hopes, plans, moves, efforts, 
failures, triumphs, tragedies—all these arising from the behavior 
of persons living at a certain time and place. 

It follows that a history couise must cover as many aspects 
of a period as possible, a period being a sizable span of time—a 
century at the very least. Near the present day or distant from it, 
the means of arousing and sustaining interest are always there, 
because points of comparison are never lacking. For example, if 
the course begins with the Civil War, the 20th century struggle for 
civil rights is there to provide a link with the issues of the past. If 
the starting point is 1776 and the War of Independence, modern 
anti-colonialism and wars for nationhood supply parallels. If it is 
the landing of the Pilgrims, it is clear that the story of freedom of 
thought and social betterment is far from over and done with. 

But parallels must be wisely spaced and not overdrawn. The 
aim is to show similarity within difference; otherwise the point of 
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history—the pastness of the past—is lost. The valuable lesson to 
keep in mind is that emotional and intellectual sympathy with 
other ways than ours can be achieved and enjoyed. 

These aims and efforts in a 7th-grade course should result in 
the student’s permanent possession of a sense of time—the Pil- 
grims did not arrive in grandma’s day, but much earlier, several 
grandmas back. After many similar perceptions the centuries be- 
gin to acquire their proper look; the student has been endowed 
with a sense of history. Here is the opportunity to show the value 
and importance of dates. They are not just a cruel strain on the 
memory for the sake of passing tests, they are pegs on which to 
hang clusters of events that share a common year and a related 
significance. If presented and explained as markings—buoys or 
lighthouses on the ocean of history—dates will be remembered 
and used with very little effort. 

The 7th-grade course should leave in the mind a sense of 
rationality about the past. What is called the “logic of events” 
must begin to be felt. Logic and rationality do not mean reason- 
ableness. Human acts often spring from mad, wild, impulses; but 
the later observer can rationally see how ambition, revenge, 
greed, ignorance, hope, habit, idealism, practicality and unpract- 
icality interact to produce the results that we know occurred. That 
is what is meant by the logic of events. It is part of the historical 
sense, a way of understanding that has a most useful result: it 
makes any part of history a recognizably human product, some- 
thing that shows what human beings really did and thought. The 
student who reads history will unconsciously develop what is the 
highest value of history: judgment in worldly affairs. This is a 
permanent good, not because “history repeats’”—we can never 
exactly match past and present situations—but because the “‘ten- 
dency of things” shows an amazing uniformity within any given 
civilization. As the great historian Burckhardt said of historical 
knowledge, it is not “to make us more clever the next time, but 
wiser for all time.” 

‘The object of the course should be to learn the full story as 
history, that is to say as facts and meanings the pupil can recite 
and write about in well-organized consecutive portions and with a 
sense of their continuity. The 7th- or 8th-grade course should form 
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a strong “priming coat” over which later courses can paint in 
greater detail the unfolding of the American story and its main 
characters. The same principle will hold true of any offerings in 
Ancient history, European history, or English history. 

This simple well-defined purpose cannot be achieved by 
using the familiar tricks and pretentious “methods.” Beyond ‘the 
elementary grades, where charades are harmless, there should be 
no play-acting, literal or metaphorical. Impersonating William 
Penn and the Indians may be fun, but it is a waste of valuable 
time, it distracts from true study, and it gives disproportionate 
emphasis to episodes as against events and movements. 

It is no less play-acting to go through the motions of “re- 
search.” The word should not even occur, for at that level the thing 
is non-existent. A report on reading is a fine exercise and it should 
be called just that, which is its proper name. Even average stu- 
dents see through make-believe; they know they are only fooling 
around when “Egyptian religion” 1s first “researched,” then “acted 
out” by the whole class. 

Teachers brought up on “methods” may be convinced that 
good teaching consists in a succession of such “imaginative” de- 
vices, to make history “come alive” and keep the class “excited” 
about learning. But observation and interviews with the young 
suggest, on the contrary, that these exercises induce boredom in 
those who want to learn and are taken as relief from work by those 
who do not. Excitement, anyway, is an occasional feeling and not 
the proper mood for learning. One begins to wonder whether it is 
not the teacher who likes discontinuity and interruption as a sub- 
stitute for serious work. 

In social studies, the field trip has its proper place, but its 
counterpart in a history course, which is the visit to some local 
site or museum, has not much value. The monument or battle- 
ground or Indian relic is apt to lack important connection with 
anything learned and thus remains just another episode. The 
“come alive” idea, by the way, should be shown up once and for 
all. A good teacher will so present, relate, and discuss with the 
class the facts to be learned that he or she will steadily stir up the 
imaginations of the listeners. History is not dead and does not 
need resuscitation; it lives in our habits of thought and our insti- 
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tutions, our prejudices and our purposes, and what the history 
course does is to tell how these things and thoughts came to be as 
they are. 

But what, aside from discussing—turning over and forming 
opinions—shall the young students do? Read, first and last. His- 
tory is for reading, and developing a taste for reading history en- 
sures lifelong pleasure. Let some striking portion of Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico be assigned to a few students, to be read and 
turned into a précis, the best summary to be read aloud in class. 
Other small groups can read and write something on the same 
subject, or a similar one. Teach the students to be good critics of 
what they read—which means, to know how to praise as well as 
to criticize—and not to moralize. 

To find origins and trace the story down to ourselves, as 
suggested, one may go back a short distance—say, two hundred 
years—or a much longer one, like two thousand. In either case, 
one must be sure that the line of descent is clear and genuine. This 
prime requirement brings up the question frequently debated— 
what to do about world history? To learn about the United States 
only, or even about Western civilization, is not enough. We live in 
“one world” and children today should be taught about Asiatic 
cultures and African. The countries of that large tract of earth— 
so runs the argument—are going to affect our lives in future, have 
already done so. They can boast old and admirable civilizations 
too, and if we are to get along with their modern descendants we 
must learn to appreciate their heritage. To neglect this reality is to 
show ourselves narrow and provincial, ignorant of the greater and 
more populous part of the world. 

The reasoning sounds plausible and enlightened, but it deals 
in abstractions and it loses its force once these are reduced to con- 
crete particulars. To begin with, the study of any people’s history 
requires a familiarity with innumerable facts, customs, and insti- 
tutions that do not get into the textbooks. The pupil knows about 
his own people from simply living where he does. He or she 
understands what houses look like, what being married means, 
and why people go to church or to an election booth. The very 
words for these and a thousand other things, as well as the motives 
and feelings linked with the actions or conditions they denote, do 
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not need to be taught at all: they are the well-known facts of daily 
life. But as soon as one starts reading about another civilization, 
the corresponding facts all differ. They are obscure or mistaken 
until one has painfully learned a set of other customs, institutions, 
purposes and emotions—a strange world that cannot be quickly 
grasped. The terms themselves, even when they look like ours, 
are charged with different connotations—for example, “family 
feeling”—here and in China, where ancestor worship has been 
omnipotent. 

There are other obstacles, too. For example, the terms 
Asiatic and African do not mean simply two more nations. Each 
covers wide territories and diversified peoples and cultures form- 
ing an indefinitely large number of “subjects.”” Each—or some— 
of these may be proper study for social science, but we can hardly 
claim to know their history. To suppose they have only one history 
is the first mistake, as when we lump together “Oriental” things. 
What is meant by “Oriental”? Is it Chinese, and if so, Northern or 
Southern or Mandarin? Is it Japanese or Korean? Is it Javanese or 
Cambodian? Is it Indian (Hindu) or Pakistani (Moslem)? Is it Ti- 
betan or Sri-Lankian—? One could go on asking and each new 
name would point to a notably different culture. In short, what we 
face is several lifetimes of work to master diverse histories, each 
remote from that of New England or Texas, between which we 
ourselves see enough differences to require special effort in the 
teaching of a unified American history. 

What may we conclude? Are American school children to 
remain “provincial” in the sense of knowing only the history of 
the West? Two answers suggest themselves. First, history is a 
term that can apply to knowledge that varies in depth—deeper “‘at 
home” (wherever home may be) than elsewhere. It is still true 
knowledge to know that something exists or took place without 
knowing in any detail how it felt or looked to those living where 
it occurred. Every educated mind shows this variation in depth 
and range; natural limitations make encyclopedic knowledge an 
impossibility. 

But there is nonetheless great value in knowing the that 
and—to a small extent—the what. It so happens—to come back 
to the impossibility of world history—that a good course in mod- 
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ern European history necessarily brings in the existence, and 
makes clear the importance, of the rest of the world. It brings in 
the western hemisphere with Columbus and cannot thereafter cut 
loose from it—European and American history-are intertwined. 

So are European history and the histories of Africa and 
Asia. For good and evil, colonialism knitted together the destinies 
of all the peoples of the earth. In that part of the European story, 
the student learns—superficially but existentially—all that he can 
absorb of non-Western history, short of mastering the languages 
and the many separate stories of the peoples involved. 

If such a student has a good grounding in history, a sense of 
history and a taste for reading it, his first, superficial awareness of 
those other great civilizations will—if he wishes—enable him to 
deepen that knowledge, by himself, and thus extend his human 
sympathies and worldly judgment in the unique way that the study 
of history makes possible. 


What about “methods”? Any knowledge of history, however ele- 
mentary, must be linked from the start with an awareness of where 
the persons talked of lived, where the events took place. That 
awareness means: geography. It is best to start talking of geogra- 
phy by referring to places known, at least by name, in the neigh- 
borhood—the river, the hill, the mountain ridge seen in the dis- 
tance, the flats on the other side of the stream. Then perhaps the 
outline map that is assigned for filling out does not give a false 
impression of wide open spaces, all white and convenient for 
settlements and battles to take place in. Ideally, the bare outline to 
be colored and supplied with names should always be coupled 
with a physical map showing mountains, forests, and other fea- 
tures. In class, attention should be paid to soil, climate, rainfall, 
and the other drawbacks or advantages that the earth affords to 
making a livelihood and developing a civilization: ““Why are large 
cities so often on large rivers? Why did it take so long to settle our 
continent all the way to California and even longer for Russia 
across Siberia? 

Together with the sense of place, the learner of history must 
develop a sense of time. This is not easy to do—or to teach. How 
does one get to feel a difference between 100 years ago, 500 and 
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1500? Well, 100 years ago may be “when grandfather’s father was 
alive,’ or “when the city hall was built—you can see the date on 
the cornerstone.” So far, so good. But to stretch that feeling by 
merely saying or thinking some multiple of 100 such as five or 
fifteen is not likely to yield results. There must be objects to as- 
sociate with a time considerably remote. For example, a portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth I, the Holbein painting of Henry VIII, a draw- 
ing of a ship of the Tudor navy; George and Martha Washington 
in their costumes; the facade of Mount Vernon; the streets of Phil- 
adelphia. Conditions, states of mind, can help when made vivid: 
when Benjamin Franklin drew down the lightning, what exactly 
was known about electricity? And why should Sir Waler Raleigh 
lay down his cloak (what’s a cloak?) for the queen to cross a mud 
patch? How were cities built, kept clean, and policed? 

The specific offering of courses must be left to the best judg- 
ment of the teacher or department, in keeping with the part of the 
country or the school population to be served. As an indication of 
a desirable sequence, the following subjects may be listed as fur- 
nishing a conspectus of the historical bases of Western civiliza- 
tion: American History (seventh grade); History of England 
(eighth); Europe Since 1500 (ninth); Ancient Greece and Rome 
(tenth); The Middle Ages (eleventh); American History Since 
1865 (twelfth). 

As to the kinds of teaching, the normal varieties—coach- 
ing, lecturing, and discussing—are all necessary, but they require 
a word or two concerning their application to the study of history. 
Coaching means giving out reading assignments, with suitable 
warnings about special difficulties, main points to look for, and 
the like. The reading is to be followed by recitation in class. But 
recitation must never be literal or by rote. In one class in which 
the teacher asked ““Who was Petrarch?” one student answered “He 
was the vanguard of the new emphasis.” Those words from the 
textbook, but out of context, mean just nothing; learning done in 
that way amounts to zero. The able teacher, even in recitation 
time, manages to throw in elements of discussion, especially 
when an answer is off the point, incomplete, or unlikely: “Do you 
really think President Washington could have ordered all those 
foreign agents out of the country? Is that something that can be 
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done—at any time?” The teacher will remember, and remind the 
students, that history shows “how things go.” 

The drill connected with coaching is done through map 
work, looking up facts and visual materials, and short quizzes in 
which names and dates are “identified” in one short sentence. A 
ten-minute quiz, once a week, covering in part the previous 
week’s work and including one or two items from earlier, can be 
made into a challenge. It is for training, not for displaying indi- 
vidual ability and passing the course. 

In lecturing (which should be brief in span and subject mat- 
ter), dates must be used as indicated earlier: they are pegs for 
hanging numbers of events and individual actions. With their aid, 
vivid mental associations are formed and built into solid knowl- 
edge as the number and variety of items accumulate in the mem- 
ory with less and less effort: history is what you find you remem- 
ber. Nor is the simple organizing of dates all that matters; there is 
the thought “two years before 1789” or “only one year after 
1812,” or “meanwhile in England during the same month.” In 
short, relations, connections, contrasts, oddities, form the sub- 
stance of what is talked about in the lecture and, in the talk itself, 
show how one “historical mind” works with its materials. 

Last comes the Socratic, consecutive discussion of histori- 
cal events and personalities. “What is there to discuss?— it all 
took place precisely thus and so, as the book says.” Not true: dif- 
ferent books give different accounts of the same event and period; 
estimates of the men and women involved present contrasting or 
contradictory portraits. It follows that for an informed discussion 
the students must be given readings from various authors. Some 
of the readings should show an historian taking up evidence that 
points in different directions and discussing it, sifting the pros and 
cons to reach a conclusion “on the balance of the evidence.” 

Seeing how this is done, and also how equally honest minds 
arrive at opposite views, is one of the eye-opening results of read- 
ing history. In the course of comparing, judging, doubting, and 
concluding for themselves, the students discover the actual spec- 
tacle of human affairs, relive its confusion, and learn that it con- 
tinues to be as complex. No one is the infallible witness of his 
own time or the perfectly fair judge of character and action. A 
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pluralism of views is unavoidable. With distance from the issues, 
a truer perspective can be had. One conclusion may be more eq- 
uitable than another, but there are always not two sides but many 
to nearly every question. 

Thus reading about the debate on the adoption of the U.S. 
Constitution or the struggles of the Protestant Reformation affords 
a vicarious experience which is formative, quite apart from what 
the memory may retain of the facts. And when the mind has 
grasped in several contexts the effect of circumstance, the nature 
of partisanship, the role of chance, and the influence of leaders 
and bunglers, the student of history who has discussed with others 
these potent imponderables may become not only a better judge 
of public policy and politicians, but also a more tolerant person. 

The teacher who conducts a discussion on readings in his- 
tory should start out with a definite historical question, and it 
should never be, who was right or wrong, but what was possible 
at such and such a juncture? What could so-and-so have done, or 
refrained from doing, to achieve this purpose? Was the purpose 
really in the interests of the group he or she was leading? Were 
other choices open?—and so on. Every student’s spoken contri- 
bution to the discussion should meet the point made just before, 
to amplify, correct, or refute it. Errors of fact must naturally be 
caught up, by questioning inaccurate statements and having an- 
other student supply the truth; for no argument can rest on a false 
basis. All assertions other than factual reminders must be accom- 
panied by reasons: What is the evidence for what you say? What 
reasoning leads you to conclude as you do? The whole group may 
possibly settle some issue with unanimity, but more often diver- 
sity will prevail, one or more groups and individuals being per- 
suaded or confirmed each in a different position. And that too is 
highly instructive. 
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Math and Science Are Liberal Arts 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the perpetual worry about the public school’s disadvantaged 
twins, math and science, casual reference 1s often made to poor 
teaching, the result of inadequate knowledge, or again the lack of 
“modern technology” in the classroom. The first of these causes 
is indeed plausible. But another explanation should not be over- 
looked, one that touches on the very nature of the subject matter. 
The human mind is essentially one, but the directions it may take 
are many, and it is easy to see that people in general divide into 
those with a bent toward numbers and science and those who take 
naturally to literature, history, and the arts. 

There are further subdivisions, but these two are perhaps 
the largest and most clearly marked. The split occurs early in life 
and accounts for the fact that from the very first grade one child 
“loves” math and another hates it. This is the beginning of the 
school’s difficulty. Especially when math courses are optional and 
student opinion tags them as difficult, there will be few takers and 
the outcry about the paucity of math and science majors will go 
on forever. What is seldom noticed is that the trait in students who 
favor math is also the cause of much poor teaching. For the mind 
that feels at home with math is likely to lack the qualities that 
make a good teacher. 

This observation must not be taken as a blanket condemna- 
tion: there are excellent math and science teachers. But consider 
the elements that attract the two types of mind to their preferred 
subjects. On the side of numbers, everything is abstract, regular, 
strictly defined, organized in logical sequence, and not subject to 
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opinion. Accuracy is essential: one false step and all is confusion 
and error. 

On the other side—everything from art and history to hu- 
man relations—the elements are concrete, irregular, undefinable, 
grouped in a myriad different ways, and not demonstrable. Accu- 
racy here is important too, but not readily tested. To appreciate 
this second kind of material calls for intuition and imagination, 
and their use gives rise to clashing opinions. Nobody is ever 100% 
right. Such is the difference between quantity and quality as ob- 
jects of thought. 

In the population and in school, qualitative subjects are the 
more congenial, because life itself gives practice in dealing with 
the undefined and irregular; whereas the easy handling of quantity 
is either an acquired habit or a taste that often implies a retreat 
from human contacts and the concerns of life. The same, type of 
personality—silent, abstracted, seeming dour or unfriendly—is 
often found among the scientifically inclined. 

That is how the math or science teacher may fail, although 
well prepared and of course well intentioned. He or she, moving 
easily among abstractions and their symbols, has no idea how the 
“other mind” works—does not perceive how strange the square 
root of minus one seems to the concrete-minded, does not grasp 
where the difficulties lie, does not know what to take or not to take 
for granted in matters long obvious to the born quantifier. 

These are failings in pedagogy, not in knowledge. It is a 
case of two minds out of tune with each other. And a proof that 
the disparity is not accidental or occasional is that the same fault 
is found again and again in math and science textbooks. The au- 
thor assumes a kind of scientific common sense which will make 
things clear at once. Accurate with symbols, as writer or teacher 
he often uses words carelessly, failing to see that to the concrete- 
minded words have distinct connotations. Here is an example, 
simple but fatal. The topic is weather patterns: “Pressure tends to 
rise with the passage of a front and to fall as a front approaches.” 

The better the student the more he is puzzled. Does the sen- 
tence mean that so long as a front is approaching, the pressure 
falls; but as soon as it begins to pass through it jumps up? (For 
that is what the words say.) Or does it mean rather that as the front 
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approaches the pressure falls, and with its passing (its leaving, 
not its “passage’’) it rises? 

An exact thinker-in-words would also object to the wrong 
order of ideas—the passing put before the approaching. But never 
mind. Half a dozen such hurdles in one assignment and the stu- 
dent decides that science is not for him, he is not made for it. He 
is too modest and inexperienced to locate and analyze the diffi- 
culty as has been done here. He concludes that the subject 1s mon- 
strously difficult and obscure. 

As for the teaching of mathematics, the most frequent fail- 
ure comes from may be called “hiding the assumption.” For in- 
stance, a Stanford professor explains to the public how airport 
delay has a multiplier effect: “Suppose 10 planes are waiting to 
land, that one lands every minute and another arrives every min- 
ute. Then sixty planes arrive in an hour, each has a 10-minute 
wait, and none are late. Now suppose 5 extra planes arrive, so that 
15 planes are waiting. Then each will have a 15-minute wait. A 
plane with a 15-minute wait is counted as a late arrival. Adding 
just 5 planes in one hour increases late arrivals from 0 to 60.” 

That sounds lucid enough, but some readers may well won- 
der why the 15-minute planes are late and not the 10-minute ones. 
The explanation has to be inferred from the cryptic “each has a 
10-minute wait and none are late.” It might perhaps mean that 
they arrive early enough to spare ten minutes and thus not be late. 
But as it stands, the statement is enough to stymie the person ig- 
norant of the arbitrary convention governing “‘lateness”’: it doesn’t 
begin till 10 minutes after it has started (so to speak). The facts 
cited here are of little importance, but omitting assumptions in 
teaching will produce in the student mind a gap in understanding 
that may last for years. 

A third kind of teaching fault that baffles the thoughtful is 
the use of technical terms before they are explained. In a work of 
800 pages that deals minutely with just one feature of comput- 
ers—the hard disk—one reads on page 188: “AUTOEXEC. BAT 
and CONFIG. SYS are text files.” That last phrase had not been 
used or defined earlier and context gives no clue. Forty-one pages 
later, a paragraph tells what a text file is and how it differs from a 
binary file. The author knew but did not tell in time. 
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A variant of this misdeed occurs when a synonym, usually 
loose or partial, is thrown at the student without notice; for ex- 
ample, after a clear account of thermodynamic laws and the pe- 
culiarity of heat in relation to work, text or teacher suddenly says 
entropy to mean that relation. He is surprised at the blank faces. 

Let math and science teaching be on guard against such ob- 
stacles to understanding and there will be no need of what goes by 
the name of imaginative and innovative devices. One expert pro- 
poses “realistic problems;” others recommend a chummy, de- 
bunking attitude variously called demystifying, enlivening, and 
sweetening mathematics. One foundation recently gave $10 mil- 
lion to the enliveners. There are also defeatists, who argue that 
algebra and geometry are of no use in most lives and should be 
given up in the lower schools. The college-bound will learn math- 
ematics there as needed. , 

These suggestions are short-sighted. To begin with, no 
school subject should be treated like a bitter pill that will go down 
only if sugar-coated. The merest hint of this confirms the pupil’s 
belief that he faces something dreadful and is a victim. As for 
postponement till college, it disregards two things: the time 
needed for really advanced work, and the advantage of teaching 
the routines of any subject to the quite young. It is incredible, for 
example, that with all the talk about the national shortage of 
people who can handle foreign languages, these are not offered in 
the earliest grades, when ear, tongue, and mind are malleable and 
retentive. Similarly, future scientists, physicians, and mathemati- 
cians should handle graphs and equations with the ease of long 
familiarity. 

For the minority (41%) who do not go to college, the al- 
leged uselessness of math blandly ignores the existence of the ar- 
tisan trades. A good vocational program would insist on geometry 
and algebra for its graduates, having suitably adapted the courses 
and shown their practicality. 

That application may seem to go with the demand for “re- 
alistic problems” in the early grades where all learn arithmetic. 
But at that age, not only has realistic no meaning, but the effort 
ought on the contrary to encourage the learner to think in abstrac- 
tions. At the start, the old problems with apples and coins, which 
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sound absurd, are as good as they ever were; no need to bring to 
class tubes of toothpaste or, as one innovator did, boxes of cara- 
mels. They had a way of disappearing, as the wholly imagined 
apples did not. Likewise, the three characters A, B, and C. who 
foolishly row upstream at different rates of speed, instead of let- 
ting the powerful A do all the work, are still usable without harm. 

The reason for this judgment is that those old problems rely 
on genuine make-believe, which children accept and enjoy. What 
offends them, quite rightly, is the false make-believe that is ram- 
pant in the modern school, the kind based on the pretense of “real 
life’ They refuse to believe that they are store mangers or Egyp- 
tian priests or grown-up “researchers” and they feel babied when 
told to act as if they were. But give them a problem about a giant 
ten feet tall, whose shadow is so much at noon and something else 
at 6 o’clock, and they will find the notion tenable and interesting. 
It is in fact what adults call making an assumption. The teacher 
has only to say: “Suppose... .” 

Of all innovations to avoid, that of inverting the usual order 
is the worst. Here is a theorist, otherwise very sensible, who tells 
parents that “Advocates of Basics Know What Ain’t So” and 
shows how multiplication can easily be taught before addition. 
Maybe it can, but why give up the good teaching point that to 
multiply is only to add several times? Again, as the late Nobel 
physicist I. I. Rabi used to argue, one could start physics with the 
20th century—the particles, relativity, quantum mechanics—and 
work back to the lever and the wheel. Why? To make the most of 
youthful interest in today—relevance. But would the interest last? 
And relevance—well, a lot of old physics is embedded in the new, 
and the groping in the dark that would ensue before “working 
back”’ to first principles would be extreme. Ploys are the plague 
of teaching and learning. 

Nor should that cowardly evasion, teamwork in the class- 
room, be allowed. Anthmetic is a private affair in which the opin- 
ion of others is useless. But the ability to read—also a personal 
possession—is called for and should be made certain. Nobody 
can go far in mathematics, any more than in science, without a 
great deal of accurate reading. To some teachers’ surprise, many 
pupils brought up on look-say are handicapped not only in reading 
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the words in the text correctly, but also in interpreting numbers: 
they see the figure 126 as a single entity, instead of a composite of 
one hundred, two tens, and six units. 

One last suggestion. Whenever a student’s spirit flags in the 
face of some new difficulty, some new possibility of confusion— 
the binomial theorem or the unfair similarity of name between 
abscissa and mantissa—the encouraging words with which Syl- 
vanus Thomson prefaced his book on the calculus should be 
quoted: “What one fool can do, another can.” 


The Urge to Be 
Pre-Posterous 7 
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Notes for Seminar on Theory of Education, 
Columbia University Teachers College, 1969 


ome of you may know what I mean by the word preposter- 

ous when applied to education. It stands for a tendency not 

commonly perceived; that is why it has no official name in 
educational theory. It is simply: the cart before the horse. The 
great example in the American school is the look-say method by 
which reading has been taught as if beginners were practiced read- 
ers. I say practiced, because not all adults who can read see the 
shape of a word at a glance as if it were a Chinese character. 

A second, more recent, example is the New Math: it is the 
subject I want to use as a Starting point for our discussion. Why 
do serious, educated people intent on planning or improving edu- 
cation so often turn pre-posterous? Here is a witness who shows 
us that the failing is widespread and anything but new: “This 
warning would not be needed if it were not that most teachers, 
through ostentatious haste, begin where they ought to end.” That 
was written nineteen hundred years ago by the Roman teacher 
Quintilian in his great book on education. 

What does his explanation by “ostentatious haste” imply? It 
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suggests that the teacher wants to show off results too quickly—a 
great temptation when previous results have been poor and a new 
hand is put in charge. The creators of the New Math were called 
in to correct the ineffective teaching of their subject. They ob- 
served one bad mistake in the current ways of presenting arith- 
metic, geometry, and algebra: pupils were taught procedures but 
were never given any reasons for going through the motions, were 
never shown how their work with numbers and figures was part of 
a unified system, based on equivalent ways of dealing with sym- 
bols of magnitude. Certainly they were never told what fun it is to 
play with numbers and discover their properties. 

From seeing that the teaching of arithmetic could be made 
more interesting and challenging by a dose of imagination and 
reasoning, the makers of the new program concluded that teach- 
ing calculation was trivial and must be replaced by “conceptual 
work.” They taught “Commutativity” and “Associativity” as part 
of addition and multiplication and went on to prescribe difficult 
feats of a kind that belongs to pure mathematics, has no daily 
utility, and may even undermine it. For instance, they asked pu- 
pils who could barely cipher in our common system built on the 
base 10 to construct and work with systems based on 12 and 8. 
Most teachers were themselves taxed beyond their powers and 
would-be helpful parents skirted nervous breakdowns. 

This demand was only one among others of the same kind: 
number theory, sets, relations, probability, and other delightful 
aspects of numeration were drawn on to flex the muscles of begin- 
ners. The group planning the new math at MIT was having a good 
time, because these large subjects naturally interest them, 
Whereas multiplying fractions and extracting square roots are dull 
and can be left to hand calculators. How to cut up the new com- 
plexities for child consumption was the attractive task. It was as 
good as a game. If the game succeeded, it would be a great leap 
in school performance, visibly due to the intervention of hi gh pro- 
fessionals in the lower-school curriculum. 

That feeling was natural enough; it is the glow of ostentation 
that Quintilian noted a while ago. But there are other motives be- 
hind the modern desire to “begin where the teaching should end.” 
One is the fear of being incomplete and inaccurate—too far be- 
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hind the point that “the profession” has reached. In short, it 
springs from a misplaced regard for scholarship. 

How else explain some of the grammars handed to young- 
sters of 12 to 16? They are books of four to five hundred pages, 
filled with terms special to themselves and illustrated with quasi 
algebraic formulas. They propound in practice one of the compet- 
ing doctrines of modern linguistics—structuralist, transforma- 
tionist or other. They shun the use of such words as noun, object, 
preposition, which might enable the students to understand what 
most people continue to say when dealing with sentences. For 
those words are “inexact” and “unscientific.” The advance of lin- 
guistic theory after Henry Sweet, Saussure, and Jespersen has 
made them obsolete. 

With this attitude goes the abandonment of two related ideas 
that up to now have never been absent from the theory of educa- 
tion. One is the notion of rudiments. The other is expressed by the 
word pedagogy. “Rudiments” comes from the root for “tear 
apart.” They are the portions of a subject torn apart from the rest 
to serve as points of entry into the field. Thus the letters of the 
alphabet are torn from the word and sounded to show the child 
how to read and spell. Likewise, the so-called parts of speech are 
convenient groupings to display the elements of a sentence. 

What bothers the superstitious modern mind is that these 
and other rudiments falsify—and they are not the whole story. 
Just think: using the alphabet by itself in phonics is a fraud; the 
same letters do not always mean the same sound; and the parts of 
speech similarly overlap and fail to explain everything that goes 
on in human discourse. Poor children, who from the word go (lit- 
erally) are misled! The fact that phonics teaches them how to read 
and old-fashioned grammar helps them to write acceptably seems 
a crude kind of success compared to the righteousness of total 
disclosure of what’s what from the start—as if there would never 
be another chance to modify and expand knowledge later on. It is 
this compulsive scientism that makes for the nationwide failure to 
teach the so-called basics—the all-important rudiments—from 
the kindergarten onward. 

The second blunder wrapped up in this misplaced effort ex- 
plains why the word pedagogy (“child-leading”’) has disappeared: 
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the child has also disappeared. About the turn of the last century 
thoughtful people found that schools were often little more than 
places of torture for the young. Nothing done there seemed ra- 
tional. The rote learning, the unimaginative classes and teachers, 
and the humiliating punishments must be replaced by enlightened 
programs and methods. The progressive school was conceived, 
and as in the Declaration of Independence the child was pro- 
claimed free and equal. 

Many of the reforms were all to the good. But as everybody 
knows, the new conception of the child was utopian; it often went 
so far as to expect that he or she should decide what to study, 
supposedly in response to inner “needs.” That was pure preposter- 
ism. It equated a desirable goal, the self-directing adult, with the 
child mind and will as yet undeveloped. This, again, was to skip 
the rudiments and jump to the full-blown achievement. 

No doubt there has been a retreat from the anarchic ways of 
the Lincoln and Dalton Schools, but “the child” has never been 
the same. Notice that he is no longer called a pupil but a student, 
just as old arithmetic has been inflated into mathematics, a pal- 
pable misnomer. Discipline is also passé as a word and a fact. At 
home, out of that same egalitarian feeling, the child is. treated as 
an adult very early in life; he is not compelled to act against his 
wishes but is bribed, or reasoned with, regardless of his ability to 
follow reasoning; and from puberty on, he is very likely to be 
master of his own life and a power in the household. 

There are of course economic and social factors in this 
transformation of the family, but the school, which now com- 
plains of youthful arrogance—extending at time to armed re- 
volt—must bear part of the responsibility. It taught the parents, in 
the PTA as well as in the classroom. Saturated with tender feel- 
ing, the institution abdicated its authority. 

Worse still, its failure to teach denied the young the sense of 
accomplishment, of growing power, that they instinctively seek 
and have a right to expect in return for long years of restricted life. 
It 1s no wonder that, bored beyond endurance by fruitless school- 
ing, they exercise power in the only way they know: indiscipline 
that often spills over into violence. Such is the price of prepos- 
terism. 
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It may seem a paradox that in parallel with the rise of the 
“adult child,” the debased version of the progressive school intro- 
duced schoolwork-as-play. The contradiction disappears if instead 
of play one thinks of entertainment. The term means a mixture of 
serious and playful. It is for entertainment only that adults in 
groups let themselves be cooped up indoors for a couple of hours, 
and the same lure became part of the new “methods” solemnly 
taught at teachers’ colleges—keeping the class amused through 
“imaginative devices” that break up continuity and bypass drudg- 
ery—in reality, the make-believe of dramatization, research, 
audio-visual machinery, and “projects” of all sorts. Such a blend 
of play with casual learning was indeed appropriate for the pre- 
school years, but when prolonged it instilled incurably bad habits. 
Sesame Street, which succeeds by being a show, is said to create 
in many children the expectation that all learning will be fun in 
the same entertaining way. 

Teachers are now impelled by these combined ideas and 
emotions until it seems as if they shared the pupil’s dislike of hard 
work and looked to class time for the relief it brings by its varied 
“activities.” Given the heavy burden of administrative duties that 
teachers carry, it is perhaps a forgivable weakness; but how costly 
in results, the country is beginning to notice. 

Consider one example of “research” as observed. When 
talking about English composition, the teacher had explained the 
use of the dictionary and the way it is put together by a team of 
scholars. “All right, boys and girls, we’ll now make a dictionary 
of our own.” This called for getting the class to organize itself into 
teams— it wouldn’t be right to assign the grouping. Then came 
the instructions: ‘““You get together and choose the six words that 
you’ll write up—try not to make it too simple, such as cat and 
cow. Now as I explained, you can’t decide all by yourselves what 
your words mean—remember what I said about usage. So you'll 
have to ask each other, and other people too—at home, in the 
playground, anywhere—what your words really mean, and write 
that down each time. We’ll take two days to do that, and when 
you think you know, on Wednesday, we’ll use the period here to 
write some good definitions; I mean, you will get together and 
write them.” 
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Such is the character of “research, of “independent work,” 
and of “realistic practice in language arts.” It hardly needs saying 
how preposterous it is, how false in its several pretenses. Usage is 
the most elusive of realities and defining is one of the most diffi- 
cult acts of thought; it is a task for philosophers with a mastery of 
language. 

Those painful or playful efforts of children cannot teach 
them anything useful, since a proper critique of their work would 
itself require explanations above their heads. In the event, the pu- 
pils were told to act as one another’s critics themselves. They did 
find some flaws pretty quickly—as when they could not under- 
stand the definition. But had they each written an essay on a sub- 
ject within their grasp, they would have learned just as much, if 
not more, and saved a great deal of time for further learning. 


Though the fact may not be obvious at first glance, the cart before 
the horse is the principle of other school subjects and exercises 
now thought desirable. Social studies is one massive example. It 
is so by the very nature of that plural name. Originally, social 
studies, replacing history, were to be the bright up-to-date account 
of the way we live now—no more dreary reports of the dead past. 
All the social sciences would be enlisted in creating the pano- 
rama. The shift away from history was part of a widespread 
movement in scholarly opinion, and it was expected that the 
young would jump at it from the sheer joy of Relevance. But put- 
ting together fragments of half a dozen social sciences proved dif- 
ficult for the planners and even more for the teachers. Econom- 
ics—to take only one—is no joke; it cannot be improvised out of 
newspaper knowledge of the world. 

So the projected synthesis failed, and under the same label 
a new kind of thing developed—a catch-all ushered in with hor- 
rendous jargon about “basic conceptual ideas” and the absurd aim 
of developing in the young “the powers of inquiry.” The students, 
according to one theorist, were “‘to reflectively examine the prob- 
lematic areas of American culture;” that is, become nothing less 
than little Lewis Mumfords and David Riesmans. This “problem 
approach” would foster “problem solving.” What it means was 
collecting a host of facts from various sources and trying to relate 
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their multiple meanings to one topic. Except when done by a ripe 
scholar, it is bound to be bits and pieces—no continuity and no 
context. 

To appreciate the difficulty, take the adult profession of city 
planner. The knowledge it requires embraces items drawn from 
economics, sociology, demography, public health, architecture, 
landscaping, and engineering, as well as from law and govern- 
ment, local, state, and federal. The facts that are pulled out of 
these specialties can teach very little by themselves. Isolated, few 
will be remembered, and fitting them into a coherent pattern can- 
not be done by native wit alone. 

Now most social studies courses did not even draw on such 
solid subjects; they made a hodgepodge of scattered data 
sprinkled with platitudes and pieties and then labeled so as to at- 
tract parents and youngsters: Family Living; Shopping and Com- 
munity Resources; Values, Behavior, and Society. Whatever the 
stuffing, social studies reproduce this unworkable pattern. Even 
the old, much abused civics course, with its weekly supplement 
of ““curnivents,’ showed better organization and continuity. What- 
ever the substance, to learn from composite studies presupposes 
long years of systematic work and much experience of life. 

It may surprise you if I mention next as yet another instance 
of the pre-post fallacy the use of multiple-choice tests. My reason 
is this: it takes pretty thorough knowledge to detect error. Remem- 
ber that in those tests the three wrong answers are made to look 
plausible. They are a piece of subtle deception practiced on minds 
that have just begun to acquire the outlines of a subject. The stu- 
dents have no sizable store of details with which to surround and 
defeat the falsehood. A scholar or a well-read reviewer will 
quickly spot a misstatement in what he reads in his own field, the 
reason it stands out being that it goes against a whole cluster of 
familiar facts. As Banesh Hoffmann showed in his investigation 
of testing, even Ph.D.’s with tenure at his own college made mis- 
takes on the official sample test he persuaded them to take.* The 
student, the neophyte, is once again treated as a fully trained 
mind. 

One last case: sex education. I am not concerned here with 

* ‘Best Answers’ or Better Minds?” The American Scholar, Spring 1959. 
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the question of giving or not giving such a course in public 
schools; that is another debate. I refer only to the way the subject 
is presented in some well-received programs. Teacher and text- 
book display to young people the whole range of adult sexuality, 
from its physiology and its personal, ethical, social, and medical 
consequences to the numerous variations it assumes in practice. 
All this is conveyed through film strips, color illustrations, and a 
surfeit of spoken words, for the manual tells the teacher to elicit 
opinions, preferences, expressions of feeling, and even confes- 
sions. It is hoped that by stimulating discussion as in group ther- 
apy, the teacher will put the members of the class at their ease on 
the great subject. 

Now any adult who is familiar with the struggling emotions 
of late adolescence and its suspicion of inculcated facts, and who 
also reflects on the complexities of sexual behavior in civilized 
society, may well wonder at a program which not only invades 
privacy and promotes gossip, but which, in demanding self- 
analysis and philosophic ease, puts first what may, with luck, 
come last. 


Having shown the ways in which moder schooling has been 
lured again and again to defy common sense, I must in fairness 
give some attention to what might be done instead. This means 
giving thought to the rudiments and the pedagogy that are being 
neglected—indeed, suppressed. And since mathematics has suf- 
fered the latest of the innovations I find harmful, it is the school 
subject on which I shall venture to offer some positive sugges- 
tions. 

To begin with what I said earlier, the New Math includes 
one excellent idea: learners ought to be told the why of what they 
are asked to do. Endless operations done by rote are deadening. 
But of course the age of the pupil limits the kind and amount of 
reason that can be given. Good pedagogy says: to show connec- 
tions is the best teaching, and connections imply something al- 
ready present with which to link the new. So the first requisite in 
a math program is that each step should be mastered before going 
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on to the next, just as each lesson ought to be next in some intel- 
ligible way. 

The first step was decided on long ago: after learning the 
digits, the pupil is shown how to add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide. He or she must work by hand until these operations are done 
with the utmost facility—and the simpler ones mentally. The 
blanket objection to all rote learning and to frequent drilling is 
foolish. At the appropriate time, the multiplication table has to be 
learned, and the only way is by rote. No mastery in any subject is 
possible without much memorizing and practicing, from playing 
the piano to becoming a physician. But even with the multiplica- 
tion table, noting some curious features can lend a bit of charm to 
the effort. 

Nowadays any discussion of math in the schools raises an 
important question that must be met. The world of work com- 
plains that high school graduates can’t do simple ciphering; cor- 
porations spend billions on remedial training. At the same time, 
the world of science often argues (though not always) that this 
“consumer math” is a waste of time. Now that hand calculators 
are cheap, let them do the operations while the young mind grap- 
ples with true mathematical difficulties. The boy or girl who will 
work in the supermarket can count on a cash register that adds and 
makes change; and the other pair, who will work in Bell Labora- 
tories, will have had a proper grounding in the science of num- 
bers. 

This is the old quarrel between pure and applied mathemat- 
ics. The famous Hilbert, at a world congress of mathematicians, 
opened the session by declaring that applied mathematics had 
nothing to do with pure mathematics, it never had had nor ever 
would have. When the New Math program was made public, it 
was avowedly an introduction to pure mathematics, and several 
distinguished applied mathematicians attacked it as utopian and 
predicted its failure. Meanwhile, there has been a continual out- 
cry: the prestige and the economic health of the country require a 
steady supply of scientists; these must be accomplished mathe- 
maticians; therefore training appropriate to their future career 
must begin from the earliest grade. In turn, this is disputed by 
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engineers and electronics wizards, who say that innovation comes 
not from mathematical insight but from a sense of “how things 
work.” Mathematics is the medium of the generalizer, not of the 
inventor. 

It is obviously impossible to foretell who will check out gro- 
ceries and who will turn lasers to some new use. In any case, the 
public school has no choice but to teach the traditional arithmetic 
and its sequels, going from the four operations to fractions, deci- 
mals, percentage, the area of figures, factoring, simple equations, 
graphs and variables, and so on. For it must not forget the Amer- 
ican people’s ordinary occupations, including the mechanical 
trades, which are shamefully neglected in all the talk about public 
education. 

The best reason for keeping hand calculators and computers 
out of the classroom is that their use leads to a know-nothing kind 
of ability, and a particularly crippling one. A calculator will go 
through steps rapidly and a computer will both solve complex 
equations and give quick results for changes in any of the terms. 
But the manipulative skill by which problems are fed to the ma- 
chine does nothing to familiarize the learner with the successive 
forms that the step-by-step computation takes. Working out these 
steps by hand gives the mind that “feel of the material” which is 
essential to mastery in any art or trade. Schooling is meant to 
implant knowledge and skill, not the habits of the trained animal. 
Unless children are brought to see what they are doing when com- 
puting, the shopkeeper won’t be able to tell when his cash register 
runs wild, and the artisan won’t know which calculations could 
reduce his guesses to figures when he wants to save time, money, 
or materials. And there is also the white-collar commuter whose 
daily paper confronts him with graphs: he should know how to 
read them and draw the right conclusions. 

As for the reasons by which the handling of numbers is to 
be justified so as to create interest and incentive, they fall into two 
groups—one is the finding of unknowns, a great set of tricks that 
is truly astonishing when well displayed. The other is the expo- 
sure of common fallacies—for example, the belief that a bound- 
ary line of a certain length will enclose the same area no matter 
what its shape. The teacher draws a square 10 inches to a side: the 
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area 1s 100 square inches; then a rectangle 1 inch wide and 19 
inches long. The latter has the same boundary length as the 
square: 40 inches, but its area is not 100, it is 19 square inches. 

Advanced work consisting of geometry, algebra, and trigo- 
nometry is more effectively taught in parallel and overlapping 
fashion, as is done abroad, than one at a time in successive years. 
Connections are then more obvious, variety helps sustain interest, 
the methods of one science (e.g. algebra) when used in another 
are strengthened, and the underlying notions of logic, symmetry, 
and so on are seen as persuasive. Planning such a combined 
course to cover three years also reduces the amount of each com- 
ponent to its essentials, and the resulting saving of time may leave 
room in high school for a semester of calculus. 


The creators of the new math were clear that their aim ‘was to 
improve the teaching of science as well as that of arithmetic. But 
reform in that field did not follow and complaints continue as be- 
fore. It is agreed fairly widely that “General Science” is as bad as 
Social Studies—a hodgepodge dished up, all too often, by inca- 
pable teachers. Yet public schools must in one sense remain “gen- 
eral;” they cannot specialize in the training of future scientists by 
giving them courses of professional quality. The school could nei- 
ther require them nor expect more than a few to elect them. 

The result of the present shoddy compromise is that most 
citizens are deplorably ignorant of the simplest scientific facts and 
ideas. They know nothing of the principles on which their familiar 
domestic machines work and they know less than nothing of the 
ways of the universe, for their minds often harbor ancient super- 
stitions. They’ve heard of Newton and Einstein and there an end. 
The people of the despised Middle Ages knew more of their 
world-system than that, thanks to word-of-mouth tradition and 
church windows and sculpture that portrayed the great moments 
of the Christian religion. 

The pivotal idea here is: world-system. Modern science 
forms a system, just as history forms a stream, and in both sub- 
jects the bits-and-pieces program is fatal to learning anything. 
There is no such thing as “general science” but there is a system- 
atic way of introducing the sciences. One excellent plan has been 
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devised and tested by Wendell H. Taylor and his colleagues at the 
Lawrenceville School; it would be easy to adopt or adapt it, espe- 
cially since they wrote a textbook for their own use. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, that science curriculum 
takes the student in six years from the earth sciences through 
physics, chemistry, and biology, with electives at the end that per- 
mit an advanced course to be taken in any of these branches or 
their extension, e.g. astrophysics, genetics, meteorology. The 
necessary mathematics is given in parallel. 

The logic of the plan is clear: one goes from the planetary 
system to matter as found on the earth (geology) to its behavior 
when handled and analyzed (mechanics, hydrostatics, electricity, 
etc.); then, to its inner composition (chemistry, inorganic and or- 
ganic), and finally to its still higher organization in living things 
(biology). True, in one year only the rudiments of each science 
can be taught, but at the end these rudiments hang together, and 
the consecutive view of how matter behaves when looked at in 
different forms and places and with different techniques affords an 
intellectual experience of the cosmos as well as that rare thing 
nowadays, a body of knowledge. 

For the future scientist, solid foundations are worth more 
than a scattering of miscellaneous information, no matter how far 
and wide the fragments may have reached. And for the citizen 
threading his way among an every-enlarging jungle of mechanical 
devices, it should be some satisfaction to know why they work— 
when they do. At present, he or she is probably unable to explain 
why one can grip an object harder with a pair of pliers than with 
the bare fingers, and how the use of electricity in a doorbell differs 
from its use in the television set. 

As for what is meant by salt, acid, and base; how energy 
may be atomic and biology molecular, what is meant by compo- 
sition of forces, magnetic field, or ultra-violet light, the answers 
would strike most people as taking them beyond what a normal 
human being should aspire to know. Yet a properly elementary 
treatment of the four sciences associated as at Lawrenceville 
would enable this vast public to see a host of familiar phenomena 
so to speak from the inside. Their workings would be remembered 
without effort, because their embodiments are on every side. 
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This pedagogical view, by the way, was the prevailing one 
early in this century, when physical science was touted as “orga- 
nized common sense” and its proponents appealed to simple curi- 
osity about the trees and the heavens, the steam engine and the 
telephone. Granted that this no longer suffices and the public 
thinks Newton’s four laws have been “repealed,” the former 
scheme has the merit of feasibility. Newton’s laws are still on the 
books and ought to be in many minds. 

What needs to be added to that earlier curriculum is an in- 
dication of the historical development of science—accounts of 
pivotal discoveries and formulations, of great figures and inspired 
guesses. It not only lends human interest to the work, but it shows 
the many ways the mind can take to reach data and frame laws. 
The road is not straight nor the advance steadily forward. Wrong 
assumptions, negative results have been important too. But all the 
while the goal has been single: to simplify and unify. All phenom- 
ena must be accounted for as parts of a system in which a few 
forces act uniformly. All particular differences will then be ex- 
plained by position, time, and quantity. 

The goal of schooling bears a direct relation to this great 
goal of the scientist. Remember that schooling should begin at the 
beginning and not set out with hopeful endings; that it should 
make use of reasons and ideas, but not neglect memory and prac- 
tice; that it should concentrate on rudiments so as to give a body 
of knowledge to some and the foundations of higher studies to 
others—well, what is the goal of such schooling? It is to turn out 
men and women who are not wide-eyed strangers in a world of 
wonders, but persons whose understanding of what they see 
makes them feel more at home in our inescapably double environ- 
ment, natural and man-made. 
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The Art of Making Teachers 


INTRODUCTORY 


Now that the collapse of the American public school is admitted 
on all hands, after thirty years of blindness on one side and defen- 
sive lying on the other, attention has turned to the question, What 
about the teachers—are they to blame or are they victims too? 
And the related question follows, Where should we turn for good 
teachers? For shortage is added to the other woes, and some states 
have begun to certify graduates of liberal-arts colleges. The emer- 
gency has also prompted a movement called Teach for America, 
which appeals to a praiseworthy idealism in the young. It looks 
like an opportunity to break the stranglehold of the educationists 
on teacher training and the teacher mind. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a fact of nature that there are 
more born poets than born teachers. But the world’s work cannot 
depend on genius; it must make do with talent, that is to say, fair 
material properly trained. Up to now teacher training has been 
done by people unfitted for the job, by temperament and by pur- 
pose. By temperament they have no interest in Learning or capac- 
ity for it; by purpose they are bent not on instruction but on social 
work. They care little about history or science or good English, 
but they grow keen about any scheme of betterment; one recent 
proposal is: teach the importance of washing the hands. 

The result of half a century or more of this world-reforming 
attitude may be seen in the language in which educationists think 
and talk. A fair sampling appears in the discussion of art teaching 
that follows this note. It characteristics are: abstraction instead of 
direct naming; exaggeration of goals and results; seeing the stu- 
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dent not as an individual but as an example of some psychological 
generality; taking any indirect means in place of the straight one; 
and finally: mistaking words for facts, and intentions for hard 
work. 

Such is the educationist mind everywhere. A few years ago 
New York City, finding its school system in bad shape, set up a 
task force to look into the trouble and devise remedies. After a 
time, a large gathering of interested and qualified persons was 
invited to hear of any progress made. An impressive and fluent 
woman official took about an hour to describe the committee’s 
procedure, summarize its report, and explain how the recommen- 
dations worked to reform the whole system. Then she asked for 
questions. One bold spirit ventured “Could you tell us what suc- 
cess you have had so far?” The answer: “We have had complete 
success. All the heads of department to whom we sent ug report 
have replied that it met with their full approval.” 

Nothing happened, of course. The system is in worse shape 
than ever, though an able superintendent is trying to force the con- 
version of words into acts. The educationist spirit is that of bu- 
reaucracy—marks on paper take precedence over reality—and 
bureaucracy is inconvertible. Indeed, some observers have lately 
said that no system, anywhere in the country, can be changed. 
Physicists can transmute the chemical elements but not the 
schools. 

What is the origin of this subculture which defies American 
practicality by shielding its malpractice behind a repellent vocab- 
ulary? It has long been known that nearly all college students who 
want to become teachers and who as seniors elect the education 
courses required for certification, fall back discomfited by what 
they are asked to learn. Though young and moved by a generous 
impulse, they can see that the “methods” taught are mere word- 
spinning and that while the relation of method to subjects is non- 
existent, subjects themselves are the last concern of educa- 
tionism. 

In short, teacher training is based on a strong anti- 
intellectual bias, enhanced by a total lack of imagination. The 
trainers live in a thick cloud of nomenclature, formulas, “objec- 
tives,” evaluations, and “strategies.” By instinct, it seems, doing 
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is held at arm’s length; any call for change starts with a pompous 
windup: “When we talk about goals, we imply a context for action 
that transcends a dictionary definition. Institutional planning em- 
braces mission, goals, and objectives, while business strategic 
planning defines roles, goals, and tactics. Goals . . . theoretically 
can be commonly defined and shared so that everyone is heading 
in the right direction.” 

To most teachers this mode of thought is or becomes second 
nature; the school-teaching profession believes in fantasy. It 
would be wrong to say that the young recruits are brainwashed— 
they are brainsoiled. No doubt strong minds escape the blight, but 
they must go on to do their good teaching despite the creed and its 
oppressive atmosphere. 

What then are the native qualities to look for in the person 
who, though not one of those born to the task, would make a good 
teacher? And what sort of training should such a person get? As 
to the first requirement: brains enough to feel bewildered and re- 
volted by the educationist language—and courage enough to ad- 
mit it. Next, a strong interest in some branch of learning, meaning 
any one of the genuine school subjects. Which those are can be 
found every day in the newspaper articles that bewail the failure 
of the schools. Nobody writes about the poor showing in “Shop- 
ping and Community Resources.” 

In addition, a teacher should have some interests beyond his 
or her specialty. In bearing, in manner of thinking and talking, a 
teacher should quite naturally appear to be a person with a mental 
life, a person who reads books and whose converse with col- 
leagues is not purely business shop; that is, not invariably meth- 
ods and troubles, but substance as well. There is no hope of at- 
tracting students to any art or science and keeping up their interest 
without this spontaneous mental radiation. When it is reported 
that the teaching of biology imparts nothing but a rooted dislike 
of science, it is easy to see what disconnection exists between the 
mind of the teacher and the nature of the subject. 

A key phrase in the foregoing is naturally have a mental 
life. It implies that the teacher likes books and ideas. With these 
likes, the teacher will not become a fussy pedant or a tense mar- 
tinet and will avoid another failing now often seen: false modesty 
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and self-consciousness. Addressing parents, a teacher from a very 
good school confides: “Teaching is part performance, part prat- 
fall—at least, my teaching is so. I never know what’s coming 
when I go into a class.” Then resign and take a less scary job. But 
the words are insincere—conventional hokum to show that the 
speaker is not highbrow or know-it-all, that a teacher is only a 
person older than his students, not wiser or better informed—‘“‘we 
all learn together.” (The cliché that a teacher learns from his stu- 
dents is true, but the thing learned is not at all the same and it is 
not a continuous “course.’”) 

Now suppose a young woman, a young man, with a good 
mind and normal common sense, who is eager to become a 
teacher. Training to fulfill this ambition calls for nothing compli- 
cated or abstruse. The all-important thing is mastery of a subject 
matter. Ideally, it should be the freely chosen major in college; or, 
if lacking a college degree, the trainee should have done well in 
that subject in high school. A longer course will then bring him 
up to par. 

This main subject needs to be supplemented by courses in 
other fields, to give awareness of their contents and outlook and 
their relation to the main subject. Providing this “environment” is 
the ancient goal of a liberal education, which may be likened to a 
map of the mental life with one region of it extremely familiar, 
because it is “home.” For the teacher, a history of educational 
theories would complete the program. It should be made clear, 
too, that science and mathematics are liberal arts, not some mys- 
tery of recent growth and suddenly in demand “for the 21st cen- 
tury.” 

Speaking of science, should the teacher learn psychology, 
child psychology in particular? No. The science, which is by no 
means settled, is like other sciences; it yields only generalities; 
and teaching is par excellence the adaptation of one particular 
mind to another. There is no such thing as the child—at any age. 
Teaching is not the application of a system, it is an exercise in 
perpetual discretion. One pupil, too timid, needs to be cheered 
along; another calmed down for the sake of concentration. Cor- 
recting faults and errors must take different forms (and words) in 
individual cases and must usually be accompanied by praise for 
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the good achieved. Variety of tasks is indicated for some and 
steady plugging for others. The class is not to be spoken to in the 
same way as the single child, and fostering emulation must not 
generate anxious competitiveness. 

Now, no method on earth will teach ahead of time when, 
how, and to whom these purposely contrary acts are right or 
wrong. Intuition—for want of a better term—1s the true guide. A 
good teacher can spot a gifted child without learning the twenty- 
two characteristics listed in The Encyclopedia of Education.* The 
few pointers of a general sort that would help a prentice teacher 
can be found in William James’s Talks to Teachers, a small book 
still in print after nearly a century. 

The way to learn the art of teaching is by imitation. To teach 
well one should have had at least one good teacher and been 
struck, consciously or not, by the means employed and the behav- 
ior displayed. It follows that practice teaching is an indispensable 
part of the training. But here lies the appalling predicament of the 
present hour: how can imitation and practice teaching produce 
anything but the kind of teachers we have had, misdirected and 
miseducated, as Koerner warned so long ago? Unless bypassed, 
the profession will perpetuate, in all good faith and with heart- 
melting slogans, the damnable errors that have killed instruction 
and made the classroom a center for expensive waste. 

The discussion that follows shows in detail how the profes- 
sion thinks about one standard subject and thus the reality of the 
impasse. 

* Volume 6, p.156. 
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lad as | am to be with you, and flattered by your invitation, 

what I feel even more keenly is the rashness of my accept- 

ance. The cause of this feeling is the present chaotic state 
of opinion about art and art education in this country. Every- 
where, thoughtful, earnest people concerned with the issues seem 
irreconcilable partisans, even though the issues are anything but 
clearly drawn. Like most other divisions of instruction, the teach- 
ing of art in the public schools shows nothing approaching same- 
ness in method or substance. It varies from excellent to make- 
believe, from superb to absurd. The demand for it varies likewise 
from zero to intense. What is worse, in a time of scarce money, 
the arts can be readily shown as frills easy to cut off; and again, 
the movement called Back to Basics is seen by some as a threat to 
courses in the arts, while others, like the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation, of which I am a director, list art among the basics. Lastly, 
there is not—there has never been—agreement upon the reasons 
for giving the arts room in the curriculum. Is it for self- 
expression, appreciation, a future career? Or is it for the arts’ 
intellectual contents, historical importance, or manifest role in a 
high civilization? 

Amid this Babel, I cannot hope to say anything that will 
please you all; I may in fact displease you all, for I am going to 
say more than one thing, and each remark may alienate in turn 
some part of this audience, until I find myself in need of a body- 
guard. However it turns out, you may be sure of two facts. One is 
that I think the arts should be taught in the schools. The second is 
that my purpose is not to teach you your own business, but possi- 
bly—just possibly—lift a burden from your minds, a load of anx- 
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iety and of imaginary duties, created precisely by the causes of 
the present confusion. 


Let us at once face the difficult position of the arts in any general 
school, that is, a school not exclusively devoted to one art—mu- 
sic school, drama school, or art school. That difficult position is 
inherent and due to three things—the use of time, the uneven dis- 
tribution of talent, and the absence of standards other than profes- 
sional. Take these together concretely: in a specialized school, 
most students are gifted, they are keen to learn, want to spend 
long stretches of time practicing, and the teacher is free to judge 
progress in the light of future professional competence. In a gen- 
eral school, right up through college, none of these conditions 
survives integration with the rest of the curriculum. The gifted are 
held to a few scattered hours and vague requirements, and the 
ungifted see no reason for the useless, “elitist” stuff they are asked 
to study. 

Why then did the arts ever come into the general schools? 
One reason—the best reason—is that in every generation boys 
and girls are born with artistic talent, and some with a drive to- 
ward developing it. Except at school—a public school—most of 
these children would never get a chance to discover the gift or 
fulfill their desire. Moreover, if gifted, they should be taught 
while their minds, muscles, and senses are still plastic. Nothing 
makes up for the lack of early training of the eye, ear, throat, and 
fingers. 

But in recent times other reasons have been added. The be- 
lief has grown that everybody regardless of talent should become 
acquainted with art. With the decline of traditional religion the 
cult of art has taken its place in the heart and mind of Western 
man. Art is now held to be mankind’s highest form of spiritual 
expression. The devotees of high art say they find through it a 
unique harmonizing of the emotions; the devotees of popular art 
visibly find in it a means of social communion. 

. Several further arguments reinforce this unprecedented val- 
uation of art. Some are discussed in the widely read report called 
Coming to Our Senses, which I am sure you all know. There is, 
first, the contention that both schooling and daily life overdo the 
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use of words and practical knowledge, and that we should culti- 
vate, at least as much, other modes of thought and expression. 
Then there is the cliché that the world has “gone visual.” With 
television to picture things and computers to figure things out for 
us, words are said to have become almost unnecessary. Yet from 
an opposite corner it is urged that we need art to resist the influ- 
ence of just these technological wonders. As in Lewis Mumford’s 
recantation about the machine as a model for architecture, art has 
come to be represented as a necessary humanizer of life, a sooth- 
ing balm for our bruised spirits. Writers on education have taken 
up the cry for exploring a realm where things are not measurable, 
literal, or useful, but purely “lyrical’—intuitive, figurative, 
imaginative, and hence good for our souls. 

This notion of a balanced diet is very sound, but the reason- 
ing 1s less so. Surely art and science, language and technology are 
all equally products of humanity, none “more human” than an- 
other. And when you reflect that our modern cultivation of music 
and painting is carried on with hi-fi and cassettes, slide projectors 
and color reproductions—all of them fruits of technology—you 
see that there is no getting away from the machine. But the use of 
it is in our control. We are not compelled to look at television or 
to go visual and musical because television uses pictures and mu- 
sic—both with many words; nobody would look at TV ten min- 
utes if it were all in dumb show. 

Besides, among those who want the arts to heal the wounds 
dealt by technology are some who worship science and see in the 
teaching of art a spur to problem-solving. They maintain that 
great artists and great scientists work the same way: by intuition 
under the control of technique, by observing things closely and 
making patterns among them; and so we hear rhapsodies about 
the beauty of mathematics and physics rivalling that of frescoes 
and symphonies. Finally, a few voices are heard to say that liter- 
ature, which uses the now disfavored word, is also an art, where 
images, intuition, patterns, and other “lyrical,” non-quantitative 
elements are to be found; and these people wonder whether liter- 
ature, including poetry, is still taught as an art in the modern 


school. 
As you see, the chaos and confusion starts in the world out- 
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side the classroom—and who should blame it? It is a permanent 
trait of the world to be a smoky battleground of good and bad 
arguments. What is deplorable is that the school—I mean those 
in charge of that great institution, men and women presumably 
trained to work with ideas and coordinate means and ends— 
should be in similar or worse confusion; that they should waste 
their time in endless debate over the same points and thereby mis- 
direct their efforts; the net result being a chorus of mutual recri- 
mination. One says, for example, that a particular branch of art 
education is “worthless pap” and that he would “rather see it go 
out of the curriculum than continue as it is.’ To which another 
replies that “in amount and quality that teaching 1s the best in the 
Western world.” And a third opines that “nobody ever likes the 
way anyone else teaches the subject.” Worst of all, the general 
public utters more and more freely its discontent with all teaching, 
convicts it of failure, and no longer trusts those in charge, suppos- 
edly expert. 

This outcome of the battle of ideas is very grave. It threatens 
the public school itself, the arts and the teachers of art, together 
with the welfare of the young entrusted to their hands. 

How did the American people, the practical people who cre- 
ated the public school and made it work, get to such a pass? The 
answer is: Inflation—not monetary inflation, but intellectual, 
emotional, social, egotistical inflation. For the last fifty years, 
American Education has pursued a policy of overstatement about 
its role and substance; it has lived by continual exaggeration of 
what it is for and what it can do. The medium naturally is words, 
words misunderstood and misapplied— it is verbal inflation. 

As in the worst sort of advertising, whatever Education of- 
fers is said, ahead of time, to be the latest and best, most perfect, 
supreme; the results of its use are glorious, incomparable, mag- 
nificent. In the literature of Education, what is taught and the ben- 
efits that follow are always universal in scope; the authors ac- 
knowledge no limits; they will not tell the truth nor face simple 
facts. They suspend common sense and fly to metaphors and ab- 
stractions to cover the genuine things that can be done, that could 
be done, if they were not addicted to educational guff. If you 
doubt my word, read your top-heavy curriculum plans, your 
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twelve objectives and your twenty-three guidelines, and bring to 
mind the dozens and scores of fraudulent slogans with which our 
profession has gargled during the last two generations, swinging 
this way and that between equally unreal panaceas, now all gone 
with the wind of which they were made. 

The error began with the replacement of the word pedagogy 
with the word education. Pedagogy is not a beautiful word, but it 
sticks to the point of teaching. It denotes the art of leading a child 
to knowledge, whereas education properly refers to a completed 
development, or the whole tendency of the mind toward it. A per- 
son 1s taught by a teacher but educates him- or herself, partly by 
will, partly by assimilating experience. The educator’s egotistical 
urge to blur this distinction is at the root of our present predica- 
ment. Thinking that we can “give an education,” we make wild 
claims and promises and forget to teach what is teachable. Bab- 
bling incessantly, we grope toward the remote, ill-defined, unat- 
tainable goals that fill our blatant advertising. 

On the particular subject of our concern, look critically at 
what is said in current discussions of art for the schools. Here is a 
short list of the aims: to develop esthetic potential—what is that 
but vague and pretentious talk? to transmit the cultural heritage— 
how can this possibly be done in one course? to supply an outlet 
for self-expression—this is impossible before technique is mas- 
tered; to give a chance of success to non-verbal minds—good, but 
success in which art and to what degree? to enlarge the under- 
standing of Man—does this really come out of modeling clay or 
playing in the band? to master a system of symbols—this may do 
for reading music but not for painting or any form of design; to 
fill out the outline of history, which is incomplete without art— 
that implies art history, not art in practice; to acquaint the child 
with foreign cultures—that would mean comparing styles after 
much familiarity with one’s own; to show that not everything is 
quantifiable—this can be done while teaching English composi- 
tion, American history, or any foreign language; to enhance 
achievement in other subjects—why use art for this purpose in- 
stead of pep pills or free hamburgers? to counterbalance utilitarian 
subjects— who says that playing drums or drawing cans of tomato 
soup can’t be utilitarian? 
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These stated goals are bad enough, but trailing after them is 
a batch of slogans supposed to organize the lust for art: teach a 
sensory language; communicate creatively; visual (musical) liter- 
acy; social studies enrichment; engender general creativeness; 
build ethnic identity; enhance problem-solving; humanise school- 
ing; give creative vision; achieve affective education. This last, 
according to one enthusiast, is interpreted to mean that “it is more 
important to feel nghtly than to think nghtly.” What a false di- 
lemma! Must one be either a fool or a knave? And if one feels 
rightly, does it not imply some thought which is also nght? Why 
so many irresponsible words? 

It is all Inflation. If inflates the plausible or possible into the 
miraculous. And remember that this collection of vague, vacuous, 
lofty, unexamined phrases is not taken from as many plans ex- 
pressing different hopes. One document contains eighteen such 
purposes, all to be gone after and realized by any one school pro- 
gram. Several other programs list six or eight of these wonder 
cures. None connect any slogan or objective with any particular 
activity recognizable as teaching art. What this fatal gap means is 
that art—the most concrete, tangible, sensuous business in the 
world—art becomes an abstraction, a great white cloud shower- 
ing on us by magic six or ten or eighteen golden benefits. 

Now compare with the hazy vistas of the inflationists some- 
thing known to have happened. Under one art program sponsored 
from outside, a master dancer and drummer from Ghana came to 
a sixth-grade class “to focus on the arts of Africa for two weeks” 
(decide for yourselves what “focus” means). During that time (I 
quote) the class “created African art of their own.” Thanks to an- 
other scheme, the federal program called Artists-in-Schools, a 
professional weaver was sent to a school where six students were 
excused from music class for eight weeks to study her craft. Ac- 
cording to one report, the course ‘“‘concentrated on technique 
rather than creativity, appreciation, or the history of the art.” 

Here at last we have two bits of reality, in contrast with all 
the inflated descriptions. But don’t mistake the point of the con- 
trast. | am not saying the weaver and the drummer did the right 
thing—or the wrong thing, either. I am saying that these are the 
modest little events blanketed under the usual verbiage of “cata- 
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lyst for general creativity” and “exciting introduction of a new 
dimension in the school.” 

Is it not now clear that even when something actual, positive 
is done about art in a class, the inflationary temper immediately 
works distortion and confusion upon the facts? Take first the pros- 
tituted word, “creative.” Think of the Creation, by God or 
Chance—making something where nothing was before; some- 
thing new, unexampled, fresh and fit to arouse wonder. To me, the 
wonder of artistic creation is so great that creative is a sacred 
word, forbidden except to describe extraordinary achievements. | 
find it offensive to African art that in two weeks a sixth-grade 
class created “African art of their own.” 

Similarly, in the judgment passed on the weaver, one can 
see how completely school people have lost the sense of reality. 
How could that craftswoman have taught in eight weeks the his- 
tory of the art? How can any such course do anything but show 
some small part of one kind of weaving? And until various kinds 
are shown and compared, how can “appreciation” occur? The dis- 
appointed tone of the comment is a measure of educational illu- 
sionism—those eight weeks did not transmit the cultural heritage, 
enrich the social studies, fill out the picture of history, teach a new 
sensory language, humanise schooling, or acquaint the students 
with other cultures. All it did was excite them like an unexpected 
party—and keep them away from the art of music. 

In truth, the language of all these proposals, discussions, 
and reports verges on the insane. What is general creativity? Do 
we say “general championship”? Or is the champion the one who 
has in fact won the title in a particular sport? Again, if art is to 
“humanise schooling” are we admitting that the rest of the curric- 
ulum is inhuman? Art as an antidote to schooling means we first 
poison the young and then make them cough up the dose with an 
elective. 

Do not comfort yourselves with the thought that nothing 
more is involved here than professional jargon which a purist 1s 
taking exception to. I am dealing not with detachable words but 
with the substance of attitudes and actions. Through the ideas that 
I bring to your consciousness and try to make you see as deplor- 
able you cripple your teaching, for the ideas misdirect it. And you 
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deceive your students by false promises raising false hopes. You 
pretend to be in a state of uninterrupted orgasmic euphoria while 
actually in a condition of perpetual impotence. 

Look at some of those unthinking words again: the verbal is 
said to be overstressed, but we are asked to teach visual literacy 
and a sensory /anguage. Language and literacy refer to words and 
nothing else. The metaphor that applies them to artistic matters is 
false and misleading; it destroys the case for art, whose rightful 
claim to special merit is that it is a mode of thought without 
words, in-articulate, sui generis. This mania for misnaming, this 
love of fog is infectious and I regret to add that one of the best 
writers on our subject was led by it to suggest that the goal of a 
good education in art should be: “how to create, confront and 
criticize works of art’; that is to say, give evidence of a triple 
power that only a few geniuses in each generation can be said to 
possess. 

These fantasies and the meager facts behind them drive one 
to an obvious conclusion. If we cannot organize in our heads a 
few solid ideas about art in the world and art in the classroom, 
then the sooner we give up planning and theorizing the better. No 
use palavering about “affective education” when we are so far 
from any sort of effective education—and not only in art: 23 mil- 
lion functional illiterates are among us mutely reproaching us for 
our sins of inflation. 

Such is also the view of sensible citizens, of parents on the 
school boards and the tax rolls. I quote one of them who a few 
months ago wrote to the Council for Basic Education, precisely 
about teaching art. He said: “I don’t believe any thoughtful person 
is ‘out to get art’ because it is art. The thing that bothers most of 
us lay people is that we do not share the confidence of educators 
that, on the one hand, the three R’s seem so difficult to teach, so 
subtle to introduce, so impossible to measure true progress in; and 
yet on the other hand the teaching of such subjective disciplines 
as art, Current events, and movie-making is so straightforward 
and easy. . . . If the core curriculum were demonstrably well 
taught, the lay public would trust educators to attempt teaching 
art as well.” 


That is clear and candid speech—no ulterior motive, no 
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partisanship for one or another doctrine. The man tells those of us 
who believe in teaching art what we are up against. And he con- 
firms the connection I have made between our special subject and 
the general corruption of pedagogy by the abstract, the grandiose, 
and the impossible. Through the inflation of terms and of our own 
egos we ourselves have raised up the obstacles we perpetually 
groan about. We have forgotten that like governing, teaching is 
the art of the possible. 


What then is the remedy? It is obvious, in plain sight, staring us 
in the face. We must sober up; give up getting drunk on hope and 
verbiage; stop writing committee reports, guidelines, objectives. 
Mimeographed paper is the hard drug of the educational world. 
All those words ending in -tion and -ive are narcotics that break 
down the mind permanently. There do not have to be eighteen 
reasons to justify art in the school. One is enough. Let it be put 
this way: “Art is an important part of our culture. It corresponds 
to a deep instinct in man; hence it is enjoyable. We therefore teach 
its rudiments.” 

Do a good job of teaching them and what happens after that 
is none of your business. No teacher, no “educator” has a right to 
expect—much less to demand—those miraculous results, those 
improvements and transformations of the human soul. We are not 
gods, or even demigods, that we should dare push and pull, ma- 
nipulate and mold others into the ideal image we have formed of 
the artist, or the connoisseur, or the cultivated man, whose senses 
are polished like a keyboard for art to play a tune on. To be or not 
to be such a person is each living being’s private concern. 

Give up utopianism, get sober and stay sober, and think of 
all the released time at your disposal, clear of committee meetings 
and the reading of reports. Think of all the restored energy, free 
from wild or platitudinous guidelines. The serious energy crisis 
of our day is that with so much human effort expended, the nation 
gets so little real work done—in business, in government,in the 
schools. We are busy bodies and low achievers. 

This earnest suggestion of mine—to cut down by an act of 
will the verbal and mental inflation which denatures every pur- 
pose in education—that suggestion is what I hoped might lift a 
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burden from you; might relieve anxiety and lessen toil by remov- 
ing a dead load of pseudo-thought and pseudo-work. You need 
not fear that if you act on it you will cause unemployment—ex- 
cept perhaps among the pure verbalizers, who ky dint of believing 
their own advertisements have become incapable of the real work 
which is teaching and supervising. 

But good or bad, my suggestion does not tell you what to 
do, and without some indicated path you can hardly muster new 
courage and strength for the real work I keep referring to. True, 
yet Iam confident that many of you already have implicit answers 
to the question, What to do? and I am sure that when you are 
liberated from present theoretical shackles, the results will be bet- 
ter than what has been. Even so, I should like to recommend to 
both the self-assured and the hesitant that they start with an act 
which our crowded lives rarely permit—to think. To think, not 
with the aid of books or articles or studies, but nakedly, with the 
bare mind; and again, to think not lofty thoughts in big words, as 
if for publication, but think plainly and privately; don’t get up on 
a ladder, but think like Richard II when he said: “For God’s sake, 
let us sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the death of 
kings.” Sit on the ground and tell yourself what you know—what 
you know about art, about teaching, about people young and old. 

Trust your common sense, keeping away from the old 
grooves of educational piety, and you will make some interesting 
discoveries, reach conclusions you can rely on, because they 
come out of your whole experience and not your slogans and 
shoptalk. Consider, for example, the idea of Art. What do you 
think it covers? Well, music and painting and sculpture, of course; 
and the dance and—oh, literature, also. (So easy to forget litera- 
ture when it’s called English or composition or language arts.) But 
does Art include acting, scene-painting, directing, film-mak- 
ing, journalism, broadcasting, photography, weaving, pottery, 
jewelry-making, batik, macramé?—the list can be long if Art in- 
cludes all the crafts. 

While pondering the list, you can amuse yourself by match- 
ing any item—say photography—against the current “objectives” 
of humanizing technology, building up a sensory language, or ex- 
tending the taste for lyrical emotion. But the serious question to 
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ask yourself is, Which of all the nameable arts and crafts are in 
fact teachable in school? None completely, that is sure. The 
school cannot turn out a painter, a weaver, or a film-maker, no 
matter how much talent and drive is present at the start. It is sure 
also that in the greater number there will be little or no such talent. 
These two facts lead one to wonder whether any fundamentals can 
be found that underlie several forms of art. Is there something 
which is to the arts what arithmetic is to the higher mathematics, 
what reading and writing are to literature and all other written 
discourse? Clearly, the rudiments of music serve in just that way 
the dancer, singer, and instrumentalist, as well as the composer, 
critic, and amateur of music. Likewise drawing serves all the arts 
and crafts that consist of making visual patterns. The photogra- 
pher and film-maker work with design as much as the sculptor, 
architect, scene-painter, weaver, jeweler, or dress-maker. What is 
more, the rudiments are equally useful in the sophisticated and in 
the popular form of every art. 

In these two sets of rudiments, then, we seem to have got 
hold of the practical roots of all the arts except literature. The 
special use that each art makes of the fundamentals varies indefi- 
nitely and the school cannot begin to teach all the applications. To 
teach some and not others would mean an arbitrary choice, need- 
lessly enforced on students who might prefer some other arts or 
crafts. Why not open the way to the full range of later individual 
interest by concentrating on the root disciplines? In other words, 
why not the basics in art too? If you think a moment about that 
ugly word, you will see that what it means in effect is: The teach- 
ables—what can actually be taught in a general school, the com- 
mon ground of mental and physical activity that is the foundation 
of all self-development, self-expression, and self-satisfaction. 

It is not my place to tell you in detail what the rudiments of 
music and design are, much less how to go about teaching them 
at the several stages of human growth. All I permit myself to say 
is that if one begins the right teaching early enough, all normal 
children can acquire the habits on which these two of the three 
great divisions of art build their structures. For habits is all that 
the basic powers consist of: bodily habits—of the eye, the ear, 
and the hand. I do not believe that any ear, caught young, is incur- 
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ably tone-deaf, and I do believe that any one who can learn to 
write can learn to draw—and might write a better-looking hand in 
consequence. 

All this, you may say, is academic stuff, How do we teach 
the children to be original, innovative? You don’t; you can’t. 
Originality is not teachable. Academic is what teaching ought to 
be in an academy. The great innovators start from there, and they 
innovate to good purpose when they have reached the limits of 
academic skill or when, through a special gift, they modify un- 
consciously the physical habits that are basic to design or the art 
of sounds. The results embody an acquired skill and not simply 
the first vagaries of the dabbler. 

You may ask, But where in all this is the fun? Sight-reading, 
taking dictation of intervals and rhythms, learning to sing or play 
in tune; and again, learning to draw in perspective, to copy in 
various mediums, and use colors in the light of theory is nothing 
but hard work, much of it drill, and some of it learning by rote. 
SO it 1s; so 1t should be. Only by demanding hard work will the 
arts escape the charge of being an expensive and expendable frill. 
Only so will they achieve tangible results. Nor does this principle 
apply only to art. The sole justification of teaching, of the school 
itself, is that the student comes out of it able to do something he 
could not do before. I say do and not know, because knowledge 
that doesn’t lead to doing something new or doing something bet- 
ter is not knowledge at all. 

Before you give me up as a Slave-driver, think once more. 
The two sets of rudiments I have defined do not exist as bare 
bones, except temporarily for pedagogy. In reality, they are 
embedded in pieces of genuine art, even when the pieces are 
simple and easy to grasp. Children will respond to singing them, 
copying them, coloring them, analyzing them, once the means 
have been put into their hands and their heads. All new powers 
bring enjoyment to the possessor, and the extra-curricular uses of 
power over sound and rhythm, over color and line are so many 
and so obvious that nobody need worry that this mode of art 
teaching will fail to bring pleasure. What should be worried about 
is the course that leads nowhere because it aims Only to please, by 
fooling around with art, by make-believe about self-expression 
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and creativity, by improvising African art in two weeks. Such 
schemes of shreds and patches and playing at serious subjects is 
what has brought down the high repute of the American public 
school. 

Our only hope is to fight our way back, win back our good 
name, by thinking straight and working hard and never forgetting 
that all the school subjects are members one of another, born and 
created equal within the single mind of man. There is good reason 
for music and the graphic arts to expect from their students com- 
petent arithmetic and some knowledge of other peoples, times, 
and places. And both these branches of art must also make de- 
mands on their third sister, literature, the English language now in 
dire straits from abuse and neglect. Sensitivity to words is part of 
pedagogy at large, as it has been my ungrateful task to demon- 
strate today by contrasting slogans with facts. But words—cor- 
rect words—are also indispensable to the teaching of art. Critical 
judgment, appreciation, stylistic analysis, disputation about 
tastes, historical comparisons, and efficient instruction itself de- 
pend on the appropriate use of words. Indeed, except for the 
handful of students who become professional artists after a 
grounding in the public school, the benefits of teaching art to the 
young will consist mainly in the pleasure that comes of being able 
to see and hear works of art more sharply and subtly, more con- 
sciously, to register that pleasure in words, and compare notes 
with other people similarly inclined. The cultivation of the arts is 
a social as well as an individual enterprise, which is a second 
reason why its beginnings, however difficult to teach, properly 
belong among the teaching duties of the school. 
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The Word: Written, Printed, Spoken 


INTRODUCTORY 


The screening committee had to interview 150 young people— 
three top students from each state—and award to ten of them full 
college scholarships, each worth $60,000. One member of the 
committee asked every candidate this question: “Did you, during 
the past year, read a book that was not assigned? If so, please tell 
us a little about that book.” Only one student out of the 150 was 
able to comply. 

From evidence of this sort many have concluded that Amer- 
icans do not read. The prophets of a generation ago must have 
been right when they said that hereafter all communication would 
be by broadcast picture and voice. Let us bury Gutenberg and his 
movable type. 

That cheerful vision is contrary to fact. People read more 
than ever, as will appear a little further on. They have to read, 
because both the tasks and the pleasures of life require more and 
more information, and that information 1s in manuals, catalogues, 
reports, fact sheets, newsletters, and magazines. Though the edi- 
tor of the Harvard Business Review defined her journal as “written 
by people who can't write for people who won’t read,” specialist 
Magazines multiply incessantly, while print remains a medium for 
local news, domestic advice, and advertising. 

Is the truth then that Americans do not read books? No, not 
that either. They read tons of books—again, of the informative 
kind—travel books, for example, and the many others that rehash 
current events or give “the story behind.” What they rarely read is 
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. 2 The Word: Written, Printed, Spoken......... 
real books. As the 149 students showed, schooling does not give 
them the habit. 

How is “real book” defined? Quite simply: it is a book one 
wants to reread. It can stand rereading because it is very full—of 
ideas and feelings, of scenes and persons real or imagined, of 
strange accidents and situations and judgments of behavior: it is a 
world in itself, like and unlike the world already in our heads. For 
this reason, this fullness, it may well be “hard to get into.” But it 
somehow compels one to keep turning the page, and at the end 
the wish to reread is clear and strong: one senses that the work 
contains more than met the eye the first time round. 

Now the point of reading books habitually is that it affords 
lasting pleasure, so the school should at least give every child a 
chance of contracting the habit. But it is not the adult citizen’s 
duty to read good books, even if Mark Twain did point out that 
“the man who does not read good books has no advantage over 
the man who cannot read them.” 

Meanwhile, everybody agrees that it is desirable, indeed 
profitable in a business sense, to write acceptably; and this the 
school cannot teach without making the child read real books. For 
the main difficulty in teaching writing is to make the student con- 
scious of words. In reading everyday prose, just as in listening to 
others speaking, the mind is wholly employed in absorbing the 
sense. The means by which sense is conveyed escape notice en- 
tirely. Writing reverses the situation: the mind must find words-as- 
such and fit them to the desired sense. How awkward this struggle 
is can be heard in common talk; it is full of “hm’s is 
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and “‘er’s” and 
backtracking and muddled phrases that require a “What do you 
mean?” In every corner of life, trouble is accounted for by this 
ever-present “failure of communication.” The root cause: clear 
utterance has never been made conscious and easy by practice— 
and that same lack makes for bad listening. 

In books by great writers it 1s the very difficulty they pre- 
sent, the remoteness from jargon and clichés, that do the work of 
waking up the student to the role of words. Once made alive to 
the work and ways of words singly and in groups, the student 
begins to find writing possible. This awareness presupposes that 
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the exact use of terms and the adroit management of syntax found 
in well-written books has been discussed in detail by the teacher. 

These verbal elements become interesting by simple com- 
parison. It is a fact of experience that once alerted to such things, 
anybody will grow curious about language: Why does this mean 
thus-and-so here and something else there? What if the sentence 
read this way? Why would it sound funny if it were turned around, 
with the last clause first? How is it we can often tell formal from 
colloquial but not always? And so on. The language columns in 
newspapers and in The Readers’ Digest show that the interest 1s 
not a rarity. 

The first gain for writing in well-taught reading is an en- 
larged vocabulary. The second is the perception that arrangement 
controls meaning. The third comes from familiarity with correct 
idiom and connotation. Both speech and writing are ultimately 
copy-cat performances—wordings get in through the ear or the 
eye and come out at the tongue or the end of a pencil. So it is 
sensible to make the source of unconscious expression the best 
available. 

The conscious effort aims at self-criticism. Since nobody 
can write an acceptable first draft, good writing is always rewrit- 
ing. And to rewrite or revise, one must have, on top of word con- 
sciousness, a bag of tricks for making repairs. Some may wonder: 
“If the books read for “composition’ are these good books that are 
read for ‘literature,’ isn’t the writing going to be stilted, old- 
fashioned, ridiculous? Today, no good writer writes like Lincoln 
or Thoreau or even Mark Twain. Better take more recent models.” 
This usually means Catcher in the Rye, with which the boys and 
girls so readily “identify.” 

That is Just the trouble. It takes no imagination to feel at 
home in contemporary books, hence the language they use re- 
mains transparent—not there as such. As for students writing 
sentences like the classic models, never fear! They do not think 
like Lincoln or Thoreau; they do not become poets after reading 
Shakespeare. What they absorb and make use of are the good 
strong words and idioms, the clear structures, and the ways to link 
ideas. These are the eternal elements of good writing. 
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The real danger, on the contrary, is that teachers will make 
war on simplicity and plainness and require essays that sound like 
what they read in that language of education which is all their 
own. Some years ago, a member of the English department at the 
University of Chicago made a survey of writing done at the local 
high schools. He found that the good marks were given to students 
who wrote like the educationist models handed out to them, while 
the low marks went to those who wrote the true vernacular, often 
with lapses of grammar and tone, but surely with a better instinct 
for what prose should be. 

Correcting the weekly essays is of course a taxing duty. It is 
not enough to mark errors; their nature and cause must be indi- 
cated, either in the marginal note or 1n class, orally. Ways to avoid 
faults, too, have to be shown, since mistakes come in typical 
forms. In short, there are principles to be stated that will serve as 
preventive medicine. All this teaching demands writing ability, 
and one is not surprised to read that one recent and successful 
effort begins by making teachers also write. If from now on they 
are to write, as well as read student work, the class must be of 
manageable size. At present, the student-teacher ratio averages 
17.6, the highest being 22.9. Neither precludes the desirable de- 
gree of individual attention. 

There remains the difficulty of getting the pupils to write at 
all. Telling them how useful proficiency will be is wasted breath; 
writing’s a nuisance now, the future will take care of itself. What 
of the urge to self-expression? It moves only a few; the rest take it 
out in shouting during playtime. No doubt about it, writing is an 
artificial endeavor. No boy wants to describe his visit to Aunt 
Sally, no girl feels eager to pretend “I am the Mississippi. I am at 
first a small stream flowing amid . . .” There are no congenial 
subjects, whether assigned or left to choice, that will regularly 
yield the wanted page-and-a-half. 

The best way out is to turn the student mind from substance 
to technique. One great void in writing instruction everywhere 1s 
that it does not show how one begins. The assumption is that 
given a topic, the child will quickly summon up ideas, after which 
the words flow. Not so: he or she desperately casts about for a first 
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sentence and then hopes for the best. If told to begin by making 
an outline, the pupil is even more bewildered as to what to make 
it with. 

The teacher should start out by getting the whole class to 
suggest ideas bearing on the topic, no matter how far-fetched; for 
that is how the writer’s mind works. Next, show how they are 
sorted out, rejected, grouped, and subordinated according to 
some scheme. Outlining, if wanted, thus becomes a rational act, 
instead of a helpless groping in the dark. Finally, the teacher asks 
for the best idea with which to start the essay, and the best one to 
end it. This exercise may be repeated many times without in the 
least delaying achievement in actual writing. In fact, it may create 
a desire to get down on paper the fruits of this administrative prep- 
aration. 

To reinforce results, the teacher of writing should also see 
to it that students speak as far as possible in complete and gram- 
matical sentences. Not only is this helpful in business and the 
White House, it is a powerful aid to writing well with the least 
amount of revision: habit, habit, habit born of practice is the key 
to clear expression; and it is obviously absurd to demand “‘simple 
and direct” on paper and neglect the same in speech. That both 
demands are spurs to clear thinking is a free dividend. 

But just as the teacher needs writing practice, so he or she 
may need the same in speaking. No use preaching and then giving 
a poor example. Here is a transcript from life: ““The Boston Mas- 
sacre, now— it wasn’t a massacre, a riot, not even that—Okay? 
There was this crowd around the customhouse and the British sent 
soldiers—Okay? to see—a captain along was supposed to tell 
them—Okay? The crowd shouted ‘Lobster!’—you don’t see? 
That was on account the soldiers’ red coats—Okay? Well, the 
captain said ‘Don’t fire’-—Okay? but they were scared maybe and 
fired. They killed five—Okay?” By no means okay. 

At the same time as the monitoring of speech goes on, 
firmly but kindly, so as not to hurt young sensibilities, enunciation 
can be attended to—clear vowels as well as clear thoughts. The 
value of this incidental training is not small. The modern world 
calls for tens of thousands of people whose job is to make an- 
nouncements at microphones all day long. Very few do it well. 
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They mumble or drop their voice at the end of the sentence, which 
carries the important information; they call out an unusual name 
as briskly as if it were plain Jones or Smith; they speak at the same 
rate of speed as in face-to-face conversation, never suspecting that 
a crowd of people cannot hear properly unless “addressed,” and 
not merely spoken to. As in bad writing, these faults betray 
thoughtless disregard of the party at the receiving end. Good 
speech, like good writing, is a form of civility. 

Plainly, to read, and what to read, are questions that take 
one pretty far. This is due to the nature of the mind, where 
thought, word, and utterance form an endless chain. The school 
has apparently forgotten the connection and dropped the last link. 
The result is a second set of illiterates—the non-writers. For al- 
though in one sense Americans read a great deal (see below), they 
have delegated writing to specialists—the professionals whom we 
call Writers and those others, in advertising and public relations, 
who have come to be known, not surprisingly, as the “creative 
department.” 


Give Her a Book? 
She Has a Book 
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Columbia Magazine, December 1987 


Worries are two very large ones: people who have got 

through high school and can’t read and people who can 

read and have got through college but don’t read. The former have 

long been the special concern of observers who are beginning to 
be believed and whose recommendations are being adopted.* 

The other group about whom it is our duty to pray and do 

something has been courageously tackled by the [former] Librar- 


*Tomorrow’s Illiterates: The Present State of Reading Instruction Today, ed. by 
Charles C. Walcutt, Preface by Jacques Barzun, Little, Brown, Boston, 1961. 
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ian of Congress, Dr. Daniel Boorstin, who founded at his institu- 
tion The Center for the Book. It holds conferences, sets up exhib- 
its, and addresses exhortation and encouragement to all those 
suspected of being out of reading practice since they took off their 
mortarboard on that hot June afternoon. > 

The idea is to get them in trim again, like their counterparts 
whom the doctors urge to do a few push-ups or a little jogging 
every day. The habit would limber up their minds and do good to 
the book publishers at the same time. For the country produces 
more books every year—over 100 a day—for its 230 million in- 
habitants. But most print orders are for 5,000 copies, and a book 
is deemed a success (though its cost is hardly met) when it has to 
be reprinted and reaches 10,000 copies sold—one to very 23,000 
people. 

You may say, What about the book clubs? They do indeed 
get books into readers’ hands—many more than would get dis- 
tributed without clubs. But the limit of their propelling power is 
soon reached, on any level. I know this from first-hand experi- 
ence, because during the 12 years that straddled the 1950s, I was 
part of a trio with Lionel Trilling and W. H. Auden that selected 
and reviewed books for a “quality” club. At its peak, the club had 
40,000 members, and no promotion could push the figure higher. 
Our efforts did circulate more books of the solid kind—say four 
times the number that any one book would have reached unaided, 
or one book to every 5,000 of the population: tremendous! 

These facts conceal a more complex situation. The millions 
of college graduates who are set down as non-readers are being 
unintentionally maligned. They do read; they read a great deal, 
but it is not what may be called hard reading. I do not mean that 
they only read trash. The opposite of “hard” is “‘soft”—printed 
matter that has escaped hard covers and quite often has no covers 
at all. Let me explain. 

What printers and publishers of this nation relentlessly dis- 
charge at the reading public is a mass of important but fugitive 
material. There are, to begin with, a host of magazines of concern 
to every trade and profession, to every interest, sport, and hobby. 
They live and thrive in droves, as one can see when they change 
hands: CBS recently sold 21 of a kind in a single clutch. And new 
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Ones start up without cease, as groups define themselves by taste. 
People who collect bottle tops or want to do their own haircutting 
must be served, and are. What this means is that every month the 
alphabetically fit are offered a wad of articles and ads that equals 
a book in length. It has first claim on attention because it feeds an 
existing passion, because it offers variety in small, premasticated 
portions, and because it has been paid for ahead of time. 

This payment, by the way, can be very small. One can get 
almost any magazine for eight months at a nominal “inducement 
price.” Supposing a person of wide-ranging mind, he or she could 
satisfy the strongest reading appetite by going from one craft or 
sport to another endlessly—eight months at a time for a couple of 
dollars each. 

Filling in the gaps between the specialist magazines, there 
are of course the political weeklies, the artistic and literary jour- 
nals, and a sizable collection of academic quarterlies, all these on 
top of pure scholarly journals, numbered by the hundreds and pro- 
liferating too. Here should be added the societies which devote 
themselves to a single author—Jane Austen or Rex Stout—and of 
which there are said to be over 300: all publish regular bulletins. 

Nor is this cornucopia of periodical literature more than one 
part of the output that confronts the college-educated day in and 
day out. If you own a couple of shares of stock in one or more 
corporations, you receive their annual and other reports, and I 
defy anyone who likes attractive printing, picturesque scenes, and 
superb photography to throw away all these documents unread. 
Though the subject matter is commonplace, they contain the best 
American prose now written—no academic jargon, journalese, or 
obscurantist nonsense. The ghosts who produce the statements by 
the chairman of the board and the heads of divisions want to be 
understood and to persuade. And next door to the harangues are 
vivid descriptions that go with the stunning four-color pictures: 
oil rigs in the Pacific, a hotel lobby in Denver, women assembling 
electronic pianos in Mexico, and heaven knows what other con- 
glomerate activities happen to belong that year to Allied Trades 
Unlimited. 

The stockholder large or small necessarily has a bank ac- 
count, children or nieces and nephews at a private school, and 
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something of a conscience. This typical set of features means that 
he or she is the target of the most abundant kind of soft reading 
matter. I refer to newsletters. The bank obviously cannot carry on 
its business without telling its customers with every batch of can- 
celed checks how much better it performs than its competitors. 
The schools are of the same opinion about themselves and more- 
over must keep the parents haired up as to donations for teachers’ 
salaries, while they show how the pupils are kept haired down by 
Mr. X in math and Mrs. Y in English. Their pictures, beaming, 
are there to prove it. Without the newsletter, parents would hardly 
remember that schools mean teachers and subjects, let alone sal- 
aries. 

Finally, the now-overwhelmed reader takes a worthy inter- 
est in his town or neighborhood, in the local hospital, and in one 
or more general causes of national or international scope—the 
Boy Scouts, U.S. English, the Indian Youth Council, or the relief 
of some stricken region of the globe. Proponents of all these 
causes issue newsletters, some of which are as informative—and 
as gripping—as good contemporary history and sociology. They 
take their share of reading time, a larger share, perhaps, than the 
peruser thinks, for although he may contribute money but once a 
year, these educational reminders come five or six times as often. 

The net result of this blizzard of printed sheets is: we all 
read a great deal, and most of it not at all frivolous reading. Add 
to it plain advertising—so-called junk mail—part of which gets 
itself read in spite of defensive self-training, and it is no wonder 
that a book has a hard time breaking through the print barrier. 

Nevertheless, in talking with friends who are not academ- 
ics, I have found that “the book” is not a forgotten entity. If any- 
body is ever in doubt about the thing itself, it was defined 35 years 
ago by UNESCO as “a non-periodical literary publication con- 
taining 49 or more pages, not counting the covers.” So the book is 
easy to identify; one must only be careful not to count the covers. 
Anyhow, its look and feel are remembered from college days, 
often with pleasure and almost always with guilt. Dr. Boorstin 
sounding his desperate horn call, like Roland losing the fight 
against the infidels, is not unheeded by the literate host who read 
the things I have enumerated. 
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What some of them do to salve their conscience is to buy 
every so often a bunch of paperbacks. They are sought and trea- 
sured like the “indulgences” that brought on the Protestant Refor- 
mation—pardons bought with good money but not really earned. 
These paperbacks, for lack of time, go on the shelf unopened. 
And to be fair, one must add that a good many issues of the three 
or four magazines subscribed to also remain unread. 

Again at times, the noise around a best-seller, a blockbuster 
bulging its cheap covers with clay-laden paper and undistin- 
guished gray print, compels the conscientious to buy, and some— 
not all—to read. The book may be a good one; there is no law of 
man or nature against it. But most often the work is only a quick 
throwing together of news articles and interviews about a recent 
event—a scandal, an assassination, a crook’s memoirs, a natural 
disaster; in short, it is soft stuff hiding in hard covers, a sheep (for 
once) in wolf’s clothing. j 

That people want to read a second time and in excessive 
detail what they have already learned from the newspaper is a 
tribute to their habits of thorough study—or is it a sign of reading 
fatigue, a numbness brought on by the essential monotony of the 
annual report, the handyman magazine, and the ubiquitous news- 
letter? 

It is this last, I have come to think, that has become the great 
menace, not just to the reading of books but to leisure, sanity and 
the pursuit of happiness. I confess to a touch of paranoia about it, 
which is but an effort to escape. At any rate, it matches the mania 
of producing publications about publications. Three journals that 
I enjoy and need for my work have long since thrown in a quar- 
terly newsletter. Now the American Philosophical Society, which 
has always issued its Proceedings and Transactions, has superad- 
ded a newsletter. Two academic magazines that I occasionally see 
and that I do not want to embarrass by citing have just yielded to 
the same narcissism—another newsletter. 

Photography and the wish to make sure of steady praise 
have a good deal to do with the fad. Everybody in an organization 
must get credit on top of salary and fringe benefits, for it has 
become a kind of virtue, a piece of saintliness, to do one’s bread- 
earning work; so there must be a record of it in the form of a group 
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picture, an award, a jolly citation published to the world. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, which issues several thick and useful 
annuals, sends out a glossy newsletter, and so do many other pub- 
lishing firms. : 

If Gutenberg had thought of it in time, collectors of incuna- 
bula would now have not only the great Bible of 1456, but a 
broadsheet to go with the pair of fat books. It would show Johan- 
nes (in a woodcut) sitting casually on a stack of three sets, with 
his daughter Errata smiling on one side and his Italian foreman 
Malfolio on the other. The caption would explain the scene and 
descant on the glory of the printing press so as to make one be- 
lieve it. Books, it would point out, do not grow out of the ground; 
they have to be heroically set up in type, which at our plant is 
done under the expert supervision of the master who, etc., with 
the invaluable help in proofreading of the two shown here with 
inky fingers and a complacent smirk. 

Obviously, a publisher is easily tempted to double his public 
appearances in this way, but other institutions feel the same itch 
and pay handsomely for the pleasure of scratching it. As a trustee 
of a cooperative library in New York, I carry on a guerrilla war 
against recurrent proposals to bring out “something about our 
work.” The bulletin that lists for our subscribers the new books on 
hand does not seem to sate the floating lust for telling the world. 
One more piece of mail won’t hurt the citizenry already inured to 
the gross annual tonnage of unsolicited information. Nobody 
throws away everything; some of it remains on the coffee table 
and keeps “our name” before the public. 

That is how it happens that very few organizations of any 
kind—business, artistic, educational—are found today uncom- 
forted by some periodical outpouring, newsletterless. I fully ex- 
pect that now we have got in touch, the Man in the Moon will 
shortly say to himself, “I run an old and respected institution; we 
have done good service over the years helping to keep the tides 
going up and down; I’d better start issuing a newsletter, The Lunar 
Month, to explain to our many well-wishers how things look from 
this vantage point.” 

After such an orgy of soft utterance, the wonder is that some 
of us continue to write books. Perhaps among the abler unem- 
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ployed a force could be recruited to read them. I would undertake 
to edit a newsletter telling them both how and why.* 


But let us return to “hard reading,” that is, reading books in hard 
covers, the hardness being supposed to imply a lasting quality in 
the contents, or at least a fair amount of it. What do these covers 
actually promise nowadays? Not long ago the editor of Harper’s 
declared: “Of the thousands of books published every year, almost 
all (possibly as many as 95 in every 100) constitute little more 
than puffed up essays or articles. The author could have said what 
he had to say in 40 pages instead of 400.” The appeal, moreover, 
is neither to the cultivated mind, nor the sensitive ear, nor the 
concrete imagination. Its very success depends on the reflex re- 
sponse to ready-made phrases. That is in a sense appropriate since 
the subjects are the current crises, the lives of the well-known, 
and the analysis of “conditions,’ with or without remedies at- 
tached. In a word, these books are not hard reading but journal- 
ism, much of it very able when judged by that standard, which 
includes speed of production. 

Where is the book that would be congenial to the educated 
mind, a book really new and worth rereading? Someone wrote 
it—one of the five out of the hundred; but the reviewers passed it 
by in their search for the newsworthy; the bookstores cannot af- 
ford to stock it— it’s not on a burning subject; nobody hears of it 
except by chance. Even if noticed here and there, its “shelf life” 
at the publishers’ is officially six months, after which it is headed 
for the pulping mill or the remainder house. That is part of the 
answer to the question ““Where?” Read the remainder catalogues 
and buy sight unseen if you want to keep in touch with literature. 

Do not misunderstand: literature as I use it here does not 
mean only books destined for greatness, future classics, though 
some may be. That does not matter now. Literature has many 
mansions; the lesser genres have merit and keep their readers over 
centuries. The literary art can be found in a crime story by Doro- 
thy Sayers, a ghost story by M.R. James, a farce by Courteline, 

* The section that follows is excerpted from “The Future of Reading Books,” Journal 


of Communication, Autumn 1978; reprinted in Books jn Our Future, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., 1987. (Ed.) 
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or a poem by Ogden Nash. The seasoned reader allows himself a 
balanced diet and moves easily through the categories from Soph- 
ocles to Mr. Dooley, finding in each of them the literary thnll— 
the thrill of good words skillfully jommed—on top of the wisdom 
of tragedy or the wisdom of humor. 

And what of the reading-matter for the young—their text- 
books and fun books? Bad or good influence begins there. Mod- 
ern textbooks have long had a low rating; so low that McGuffey’s 
Readers have been brought back into print, a kind of shaming 
operation. A competent observer calls the textbooks in use today 
‘a disgrace. Badly written, factually sloppy, supremely boring, 
these books alone go a long way to undermining the very essence 
of education, a student’s yearning to know more, to grow through 
reading.’* 

As for children’s books and magazines, though a step up 
from their joint form in comic books, they either specialize in 
subjects of the adult kind—sports, mechanics, and so on—or 
they indoctrinate about the environment, sexual equality, divorce 
problems, and the like. The latest tells six-year-olds how AIDS 
may strike the family. The one periodical that pays attention to 
literary quality in its balanced and unpreachy offering is Cricket. 

But of course most children do not read either the books or 
the magazines written for their entertainment; their only idea of 
reading comes from the schoolbooks thrust upon them in grade 
after grade; so that the dread of reading, the loathing for things in 
hard covers is well inculcated. No wonder that in addition to our 
army of functional illiterates there is a corps of experienced anti- 
literates. What can the Reading Recovery Project possibly do to 
save these minds in time? What motive would an intelligent child 
have to recover such reading? 

While schoolbooks and the adult products evoke indiffer- 
ence or despair, the enthusiasm of manufacturers, librarians, and 
educationists for the imminent utopia-by-computer continues un- 
abating. It is expected that those who will not crack a book will 
gladly gaze at the answer-laden screen. That may be, but if the 
shift occurs, it will amount to a conjuring trick; it will pass off 
something not literature—not even knowledge—for what belongs 

* David H. Lynn in Basic Education, September, 1989. 
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under those names. The substitute in view so far is information, 
and predigested at that. 

If you prompt the diskette to flash the names of the three 
musketeers, it will do so—indeed the names of the four heroes 
will appear. But no matter what it adds about them, you will have 
acquired no knowledge—neither of the characters, nor of the 
novel, nor of literature. Supposing a determined search for the 
real thing and the software available, it is hard to imagine who 
would prefer to sit for hours at a console clicking commands 
rather than in a chair turning a page. 

Nor is the sleight-of-hand limited to the purely literary. 
Those who concede that books may survive but that teaching and 
research will soon rely largely on computers never question how 
the things they put in databanks and miscall knowledge will get 
there. Who will do the abstracting and organizing? the choosing 
of what to abstract to begin with? It is not unfair to add: Who 
among a generation of non-readers, poorly taught, insensitive to 
words, alienated from literature, and who assume that knowledge 
is an extension of the quiz program and the crossword puzzle 
could reinstate for the general public what they themselves have 
never been intimate with? 

To do them justice, the programmers will work anxiously 
toward one kind of thoroughness. They will see to it that subscrib- 
ers to the service can quickly settle an argument about the length 
of Brooklyn Bridge, whether in the regular or the metric system. 
The young researcher, too, will be able to get a full bibliography 
on the American Revolution. But in the end, the machine will 
subtly respond to our tendency to act en masse, not burning books 
perhaps, but burying them; not suppressing free speech, but in 
and out of school limiting the vocabulary; not censoring publica- 
tion but turning over the choice of ideas to proxy pictographers. 
In short, reading books has all the going forces of culture against 
it. Young and old are deprived or deterred in one way or another 
from the pursuit of knowledge and pleasure, and it is no exagger- 
ation to record the death of literature.* 


* The last ten words were added after the publication of Professor Alvin Kernan’s book 
The Death of Literature in September 1990. (Ed.) 
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Western Civ. or Western Sieve? 


INTRODUCTORY 


It might clear the air if the discussion of Whose Tradition?—the 
current battle of the books—began with a few facts. A while ago, 
a teacher in a high school near Washington was threatened with 
dismissal for teaching the classics, apparently to the great advan- 
tage and satisfaction of the students. At the other end of the coun- 
try, in Oakland, California, where Mortimer Adler was explaining 
the Paideia proposal to include the classics in the high school cur- 
riculum,* the skeptical superintendent of schools challenged its 
feasibility. The upshot was the setting up of a seminar composed 
of students from several parts of town, of every social and ethnic 
background, and selected only for their willingness to read “hard 
books.” 

Dr. Adler led the discussions which bore on the great polit- 
ical documents of this country—Declaration, Constitution, Fed- 
eralist Papers—together with Machiavelli’s Prince. The success 
of the trial was complete. This is not a rumor or a report: video 
tapes are there to prove the fact. The students were so enthralled 
that they put together a scrapbook of tributes to the discussion 
leader, full of significant comments: they had never before been 
asked for their opinion on serious issues of politics and society; 
none had been held to logical, consecutive thought; all felt that 
the subjects taken up were relevant to their lives. All this implied 
that their differences of color and upbringing never occurred to 
them as obstacles to understanding, let alone as reasons for feel- 
ing offended by a concern with Western ideas. In their innocence 

* The Paideia Proposal, Macmillan, New York, 1982. 
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they probably thought they were Americans and not Asians, Af- 
ricans, or members of that long-extinct tribe, the Latins. If any- 
body there was a Latin, it was Machiavelli. 

The current obscurantism which attacks the Western tradi- 
tion with the zeal of censorship, comes not from those supposedly 
unrepresented in the curriculum, but from academics and other 
intellectuals who are represented and hate their own heritage. 
This rejection follows two parallel lines, one political, one social. 
Because American institutions fail to live up to their own (West- 
ern) ideals, this country is detestable—an unmitigated disaster. 
Therefore all that led up to it must be abhorred and discarded. 
Columbus is stigmatized. The white peoples are “the cancer of 
the human race.” The young must be taught ideas and ideals pro- 
duced anywhere but in the West. What is wanted is a decoloniza- 
tion of the intellect. } 

The other social animus springs from class feeling, also put 
on and promoted by members of a class other than the one sup- 
posedly making the demand—popular culture touted by the grad- 
uates of high culture. The latter is undemocratic, snobbish, the 
plaything of the few, in short elitist—-what worse could be said of 
it? So for this reason too, the school program must change and 
take up simultaneously the ethnic and the popular in place of the 
highfalutin: “it no longer speaks to us.” The yearning to include 
expresses itself by eagerness to exclude. 

It is odd that it is the United States that has given birth to 
this doctrine and finds it warmly espoused by school systems and 
universities—our country, which was peopled and shaped by ref- 
ugees who left Europe because they took literally the liberating 
words of the classical authors, from Luther, Calvin, and Wesley 
to Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Fourier, and Tocqueville, and 
of course, the poets and novelists who infused theory with imag!- 
nation. 

One can understand how the already educated might be 
bored by repetition of the liberal and critical philosophy; but that 
the next generation should be denied it and taught foreign ones 
only remotely connected with things in our landscape, cannot be 
justified except as a means of destroying the present order. 

Would it work? As a weapon, it could certainly foster cul- 
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tural division and ultimately separatism, especially since those it 
seeks to “represent” are only a few of the many stocks that made 
or are making the country. But before it could do anything, the 
new foreign classics themselves would have to prove teachable. 
One would like to see the faces of the schoolboys and girls after 
assignments in the Analects of Confucius and the History of Ssu- 
ma Chi’en, the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita, the Mahab- 
harata, the Pillow Book of Sei Shonagon, and the speeches of 
Mohammed. 

The difficulties in these great works lie in both what is said 
and how it is said; for example, Arjuna goes by fourteen alterna- 
tive names, Baharama by six others, and so on down the list of 
characters. But that is among the least of the hurdles. More 
troublesome is that many of the Eastern classics present chiefly 
religious doctrine, creation stories, and moral precepts: “In the 
Ariyana discipline, music is lamentation. In the Ariyana disci- 
pline, dancing is sheer madness. In the Ariyana discipline, laugh- 
ing that displays the teeth is childishness. Wherefore, brethren, 
do ye break down the bridge that leads to music, dancing, and 
laughter.” (From the sayings of the Buddha on Stability of Soci- 
eties.) 

Now it is true that the great books of every civilization are 
the voices of human experience and as such worth reading and 
pondering. But that experience and its expression are so modified 
by time and place and the whole past of the particular people that 
the experience is not accessible without long and arduous study. It 
is hard enough to get the meat out of the writings of one’s own 
tradition. Where are the schoolteachers who would spend years 
mastering those of the Orient? They could manage but one at most 
since a knowledge of the language is essential. And what holds 
for philosophy and religion holds for history and fiction. Sub- 
ject matter not being, these days, the strong point of teacher prep- 
aration, one wonders what will be taught as Oriental or other 
studies. 

The second line of attack sounds more plausible: teach cus- 
tomary culture, not the classics. Forget books and discuss folk- 
ways and beliefs, the songs and festivals of the various groups that 
make up the United States. Think what a boost it would be to their 
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self-esteem! No teaching of their ancestors’ highbrow ideas could 
do as good a job: Chinese philosophy would not explain the Ko- 
rean or Vietnamese or Cambodian emotions of today, or the many 
other kinds that deserve a place in this survey of the world. At the 
very least, the study of the living cultures of our ethnic groups 
would remove the appalling provincialism of the West. By exten- 
sion, it would generate tolerance for all peoples that on earth do 
dwell, and it would certainly appeal—a picturesque, multi- 
colored, entertaining kind of social studies, and not hard work at 
all for teacher and taught. 

A tempting prospect but for the fallacies in it. In the first 
place, it is a question whether school programs should be tailored 
to make this or that group feel honored. Cultural pride may be a 
good thing, clannish conceit is not; nor does it need school assign- 
ments in order to flourish. Second, tolerance—which runs 
counter to conceit—does not come from knowing how other 
people dance, worship, and get married. In Beirut, Christians are 
killing Christians, and Muslim, Muslim. They know only too well 
their enemies’ customs. A common heritage did not prevent the 
War of 1812 with England or of the North and South in 1861. 

Third, the provincialism of the West is a myth. It is the 
West, and not the East, that has penetrated into all parts of the 
globe. It is only the West that has studied, translated, and dissem- 
inated the thoughts, the histories, and the works of art of other 
civilizations, living and dead. By now, the formerly shut-in 
peoples do take an interest in others, but this recent development 
is in imitation of Western models. By good and bad means, West- 
ern ideas have imprinted themselves on the rest of the world, and 
one result is that cultural exchange and mutual instruction are at 
last consciously international; this, just at the time when we are 
told to repudiate our achievements and consign our best thoughts 
to oblivion. 

How far this form of moral suicide will spread is unpredict- 
able. One textbook publisher is bringing out a two-volume collec- 
tion of The Literature of the Western World, so all is not lost: 
Western Civ. will last through 1991 and perhaps the following 
semester. But for those who do not want to see their heritage leak 
away through the present holes in the curriculum, it is important 
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to be aware not solely of the contents of the classics, but also of 
their second pedagogic function: properly taught, they develop 
the ability to think. 

For teaching the classics means grappling with momentous 
ideas and complex arguments—those found in the philosophy and 
theology, the political and social theory, the poetry, drama, and 
fiction that are called classical. 

Students in seminars (as at Oakland under Mortimer Adler) 
are not merely to “give their ideas” in the raw state, but to read 
those in the text correctly, express them and their own cogently, 
and defend their choice against equally rational opposition from 
their fellows and from the instructor, who will act as devil’s ad- 
vocate. Only when students can do this can they be said to think — 
something radically different from the common utterance, “I think 
this is wrong” (dictatorship, capitalism, investment in South Af- 
rica, surrogate motherhood, and the rest). 

It is no doubt utopian to imagine that the schools in their 
present state can turn to and use the classics in this way. But some 
good schools now in being and others that will reform themselves 
can make a beginning, while the colleges that have kept some 
notion of why they exist will surely hang on to the humanities in 
their original form, the great books in every genre. With luck, the 
result might be a generation that can think better than those lead- 
ers of opinion who out of unspent hatred are bent on war against 
the West. 
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Of What Use the 
Classics Today? 
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the present by stirring up feelings akin to those that once 

moved human beings—people who were in part very much 
like ourselves and in part very unlike. That is an interesting ex- 
perience in itself—as interesting as traveling to Tibet or studying 
the home life of the kangaroo. It is in fact travel, travel in time as 
well as in space. 

But before going on with the other uses of the classics, we 
should perhaps ask, “What is a classic?” so that we may be sure 
that we are all thinking of the same thing. Many definitions have 
been given, which include such words as universal and perma- 
nent. I distrust what they imply. The merest reflection shows that 
a classic in one country is hardly known in another—therefore 
not universal. Certainly the classics of the Far East do not exist as 
such in the Western world. And the Far East begins in Russia 
where, for instance, Pushkin’s Eugen Onyegin 1s a very great clas- 
sic. How many people know it over here? Only specialists, like 
those who know the classics of India, China, and Japan. So much 
for universality. As for permanence, history is there to tell us that 
over the centuries the great writers change in value like the dollar 
or the pound. Who today thinks of Cicero as a tremendous literary 
figure? Yet he was the idol of the Renaissance. And where was 
John Donne before T. S. Eliot and his followers made him their 
master? Shakespeare himself was canonized only 150 years ago 
by the Romantic poets and critics. 

So our first notion about a classic should be that it is a vari- 
able designation; it is applied, or can be applied, to works that 
possess a certain potential of classicality. And it follows that there 
is no set number of classics—not 100 or 1,000—no definitive 
list, even though today in the West a very small group of works 


Te first service that a classic does is to connect the past with 
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have held their own for about 400 years. This is what has given 
the illusion of permanence. But there are thousands of works in 
many languages that are or could be treated as classics. 

The question, then, shifts to what makes.a work potentially 
a classic. Here one can point with more assurance to certain fea- 
tures. The first is “thickness,” as Henry James called it, referring 
not to the width of the book on the shelf, but rather to the density 
of its discourse: much is going on in every line or paragraph; 
every sentence contains an idea; the whole work covers acres of 
thought and feeling; whereas the ordinary book, no matter how 
thick in physical measurement, pegs away at one or two little mat- 
ters—anything from How to Win Friends and Influence People to 
any of the recent discussions of Japanese industry. Likewise, the 
poems and novels of our daily fare may be enjoyable or instruc- 
tive, but they do not recast for us the whole world into a new 
shape. They throw a few glancing lights on what we already know 
or suspect. 

A second mark of the classic might be called its adaptability. 
When first launched, it fits an existing situation, perhaps an exist- 
ing demand. Homer’s /liad was doubtless in request by the de- 
scendants of the conquerors of Troy. It entertained and flattered 
them to hear the tale of past glory, not too far in the past. Or, 
jumping to a much later book and a different situation, the English 
Civil Wars prompted Hobbes to write The Leviathan as a guide to 
political action. The work suited neither side in the struggle, but 
that doesn’t matter—it did fit the actual predicament, though par- 
tisans could not see it. 

Today, that same work fits the recurring situation of nation- 
wide disorder and compels us to think not only about the nature of 
the state, but about the nature of man. For Hobbes begins with a 
short treatise on psychology.:A classic’s thickness makes it serve 
more than its original purpose. It is owing to this capacity that the 
classics come and go at different times. Shakespeare did not suit 
the Augustan age, because he was irregular, wild, ignorant of all 
that mattered to the Age of Reason. But to the Romanticists who 
came next, those very defects became great qualities, and Shake- 
speare was rapidly promoted a classic. 

The successive situations that a classic must fit are not of 
the same kind: the first time it is usually the state of society at the 
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moment; later, it is probably the state of mind of artists and think- 
ers in search of what Coleridge called “elements that are wanted.” 
These elements, to be sure, have some relation to society, but it is 
never the general public that digs out, or as we say, revives, the 
neglected, half-forgotten classic. 

This fact leads us to the third requisite that a classic must 
have—another obvious one: it must gather to itself enough votes 
to be openly, publicly called a classic. The number required is 
indefinite, of course, and the vote is never unanimous. There is 
always, about every classic, an unconvinced minority. For ex- 
ample, in each generation many scholars think Virgil’s Aeneid a 
feeble plagiarism of Homer, just as in the eighteenth century 
many believed Homer a barbaric sketch that Virgil had wonder- 
fully perfected. Today, there are plenty of people who think 
Shakespeare is a mediocre playwright, beginning with the theater 
people who produce him, since they cut, change, add, and gen- 
erally spice up his plays with novelties before they let us see them 
on the stage. But an opposition, no matter how large, is usually 
silent. 

One last point about classics: after a work or an author has 
been voted in, it is the academic community that records the vote 
and prolongs the term of office. Generally, one masterpiece 1s 
chosen as the classic by the given author and it is made compul- 
sory reading. Editions with notes and introductions are published 
and thrust into the hands of the young, who suffer or not, depend- 
ing on the teacher. In either case, the label is fixed in the minds of 
the next generation: no doubt is possible: Shakespeare, Milton, 
Keats; Homer, Virgil, Dante; Twain, Melville, Poe; Dickens, 
Fielding, Swift are classics for the English-speaking world—to- 
day. By a further wrinkle, there is often a discrepancy between 
academic and what is called critical opinion. In my youth, Dick- 
ens was still read in high school, but leading critics thought him 
an inferior novelist. He has made a comeback, thanks to a few 
critics, followed by most, but not all, of the others. The main 
body is made up of sheep, led by a shepherd and a barking dog. 


By now you are doubtless impatient to get to the further uses of 


the classics, beyond the first one I mentioned, that of establishing 
a live link with the past. To understand the next use required our 
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going into the nature of a classic, because this second use 1S: to 
teach how to read. I mean “read” in the honorific sense of read 
intelligently and thoroughly. Because a classic is thick and full, 
and because it arose out of a past situation, itis hard to read. The 
mental attitude and attention that are good enough for reading the 
newspaper and most books will not work. We read ordinary mat- 
ter by running the eye over the print at a steady rate, rarely stop- 
ping to think or wonder. The material was chosen and written 
precisely for this rapid, effortless pace. The easy progress 1s 
habit-forming and that is why the overwhelming majority every- 
where, including most of the college educated, read only contem- 
porary books, and of these only the read-as-you-run. In college 
these people may have struggled with a handful of classics and 
escaped unaffected, but more probably the curriculum was 
adapted to their tastes, and the readings in English and American 
literature were of the current sort. Then, once a B.A.—goodbye 
to all that! 

But why, after all, learn to read differently by tackling the 
classics? The answer is simple: in order to live in a wider world. 
Wider than that? Wider than the one that comes through the rou- 
tine of our material lives and through the paper and the factual 
magazines—Psychology Today, House and Garden, Sports Illus- 
trated; wider also than friends’ and neighbors’ plans and gossip; 
wider especially than one’s business or profession. For nothing is 
more narrowing than one’s own shop, and it grows ever more so 
as one bends the mind and energies to succeed. This is particu- 
larly true today, when each profession has become a cluster of 
specialties continually subdividing. A lawyer is not a jurist, he is 
a tax lawyer, or a dab at trusts and estates. The work itself is a 
struggle with a mass of jargon, conventions, and numbers that 
have no meaning outside the specialty. The whole modern world 
moves among systems and abstractions superimposed on reality, 
a vast make-believe, though its results are real enough in one’s 
life if one does not know and follow these ever-shifting rules of 
the game. 

Since it is a game and a make-believe, anybody who wants 
access to human life and its possibilities—to thoughts and feel- 
ings as they occur natively or by deep reflection—must use an- 
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other channel. One such channel can be cut by using the classics 
of literature and philosophy; a second can be made through the 
fine arts and music. I say “made” and “cut” not “found,” because 
of that “thickness” to which I keep coming back. The great works 
do not yield their cargo on demand. But if one reads them with 
concentration (for one “reads” works of art, too), the effort gives 
us possession of a vast store of vicarious experience; we come 
face to face with the whole range of perception that mankind has 
attained and that is denied by our unavoidably artificial existence. 
Through this experience we escape from the prison cell, profes- 
sional or business or suburban. It is like gaining a second life. Dr. 
Johnson, who was not given to exaggeration, said that the differ- 
ence between a lettered man and an unlettered was the difference 
between the living and the dead. 

This enlargement of vision has a useful by-product. The 
same habits of persistent scrutiny, of sensitivity to what is not said 
but implied, of patient meditation after encountering what is 
strange—all enhance the power of judging life situations and hu- 
man character. A course of the classics does not guarantee that a 
person will be happier or more ethical, but it does foster a certain 
detachment that tends to make for serenity and possibly for 
greater decency. 

In a still more practical, immediate way the classics serve 
human needs, because they are an extraordinary means of com- 
munication. At the lowest level they supply names and phrases 
charged with multiple meanings—shortcuts in explanation and 
persuasion; and at the highest, they create a means of mutual 
understanding based on what is an actively shared experience. 

The first of these aids to communication comes from the 
fact that the classics have contributed to the general vocabulary, 
even though the ordinary citizen is not aware of it. Take a recent 
headline on the front page of the New York Times: “Aluminum 
Not the Achilles’ Heel of the U.S.S. Stark.” The reference was to 
the ship bombed in the Persian Gulf, and it was the first indication 
that the ship had a heel. Achilles’ heel of course means weak spot, 
but the newsman preferred a colorful turn of phrase; he used it 
perhaps without knowing where it came from and how it got its 
meaning. Nor is this an isolated instance. In one issue of Time 
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magazine I found: The Golden Mean, a judgment of Solomon, 
and crossing the Rubicon. People evidently think by means of 
these images, and there are fat reference books to tell the ignorant 
what they stand for. Taken together, they might be described as 
the fall-out from the high energy of the classics. 

Now it would seem desirable to know these things in their 
original setting, in context. Especially now that education is skim- 
py, these traditional allusions are being corrupted by misuse and 
therefore lost to clear meaning. One comes across such things as: 
“undo the Gordon knot” (presumably a splice invented by one 
Gordon); the “rock of Sillyphus,” and “a Senatorian shout.” As 
for King Canute, that very intelligent ruler is misrepresented as 
wanting to roll back the ocean, when in fact he was showing his 
courtiers that he could not stem the tide (of events) as they appar- 
ently wanted. In short, if one likes to know what one is talking 
about, it is well to be acquainted with the stories that give point to 
the catchwords. 

And when one goes from the newspaper to ordinary books 
on contemporary matters, one will be at a loss if unable to grasp 
what is implied by quotations from the great poets, philosophers, 
and novelists. Authors find it a convenient shorthand to write: the 
thing-in-itself, more honored in the breach, Socratic irony, King 
Charles’s head, Gargantuan appetite, mute inglorious Miltons— 
you can continue the list for yourselves. But again, reader and 
writer must be at one. Not long ago, I read an interview in which 
the wealthy builder of a new mansion said that he and his wife 
had now realized their dream of having “a fine and private place.” 
What he did not “realize” was that he was quoting Andrew Mar- 
vell’s description of the grave. 

These classic elements of reading and writing are part of 
something larger known as our cultural heritage—the accumu- 
lated lore about our forebears, their doings and sayings. Nobody 
grows up in a Settled society without picking up bits and pieces of 
it and being in some way molded by them. Young Washington and 
the cherry tree; Lincoln’s log cabin and his toil as a rail splitter; 
General Sherman with his ‘War is hell” are fragments of past life 
embedded in the American mind. Their use is not immediately 
apparent, yet they mean more than “Do not tell a lie”; “humble 
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origins do not keep a good man down,” and so on. They recall a 
scene and carry a deeper message than the platitude they express: 
Sherman’s emphatic word comes not from a pacifist but from the 
man who led a march of devastation into the South. It is this half- 
expressed, half-implied part that does the work of cultural conti- 
nuity and keeps a nation unified thanks to common feelings and 
common understanding. 

A famous anecdote makes the point. The poet Coleridge 
was once lecturing in London about English literature and hap- 
pened to mention that Dr. Johnson, coming home one night, 
found a woman of the streets who had fainted from hunger and 
lay in the road. He picked her up and carried her on his back 
to his lodging, where he revived and fed her and housed her un- 
til she was well. Coleridge’s fashionable audience snickered 
and clucked, the men amused, the women shocked. Coleridge 
stopped and said gravely: “I remind you of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan.” Ten quick words settled the murmuring. The 
appeal to a common cultural example, in this case from the Scrip- 
tures, had dispelled foolishness and made the crowd think and feel 
as one. An hour’s preaching about charitableness and the virtue of 
forgetting conventions when human life is at stake would have 
had no such decisive force; it would have been explanation and 
apology, whereas the allusion to the Bible instantly evoked the 
right emotions in harness with the right ideas. 

I need not point out that the Bible was once among the com- 
pulsory classics that everybody learned to read and understand, in 
Sunday School first, and with refresher lessons during every ser- 
mon in church. This powerful bond of poetry, drama, maxims, 
historic figures and events, we have lost. Some of the phrases and 
names remain in use—Time magazine had heard of Solomon— 
but the force and frequency of reference grows weaker and the 
context grows thinner all the time; indeed, for millions of people 
in what used to be Christendom it has disappeared altogether. Just 
last month, the Metropolitan section of the New York Times quoted 
a conversation overheard on a bus between a young man and his 
girl companion. He was telling her about Jesus and his disciples, 
about the Last Supper, and the betrayal by Judas and his suicide 
by hanging. She was spellbound and kept interjecting: “Really?” 
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“You don’t mean it!” “No kidding!” She had caught up at last with 
a classic thriller. 


The need for a body of common knowledge and common refer- 
ence does not disappear when a society is largely pluralistic, as 
ours has become. On the contrary, it grows more necessary, so 
that people of different origins and occupation may quickly find 
familiar ground and, as we say, speak a common language. It not 
only saves time and embarrassment, but it also ensures a kind of 
mutual confidence and good will. One is not addressing an alien, 
blank as a stone wall, but a responsive creature whose mind is 
filled with the same images, memories, and vocabulary as one- 
self. Since the Biblical source of those common elements can no 
longer be relied on, the other classics, the secular scriptures, re- 
main the one means of creating a community of minds, a cul- 
ture—indeed, a society in the original sense of the word, which 
is: a group of companions. 

Otherwise, with the unstoppable march of specialization, 
the individual mind is doomed to solitude and the individual heart 
to drying up. The mechanical devices that supposedly bring us 
together—television and the press, the telephone and the com- 
puter network—do so on a level and in a manner that are anything 
but nourishing to the spirit. Even the highbrow programs on tele- 
vision present literature and history in garbled forms; the medium 
requires that costume, scenery, and moving vehicles upstage phi- 
losophy. What is worth noting is that the public seems to be 
vaguely aware of this great void: programs high and low are fall- 
ing in popularity and the suppliers are worried. 

From one who feels deprived in this way, recourse to the 
classics requires nothing new; it does not call for superhuman 
powers. To earlier generations, books were as natural a source of 
information and entertainment as broadcasts are to the young to- 
day. It was the urge to learn from books that made the common 
people clamor for education; they were willing to pay for public 
schools so that everybody could read and write. Rising in the 
world was a strong motive, but the satisfaction of curiosity about 
life was another. William Dean Howells tells us in his autobiog- 
raphy how people felt about books in his native town on the Ohio 
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around 1840. The river steamer would come up to the pier every 
so often—nobody knew exactly when—and amid goods of all 
kinds would unload a barrel of books. Within a few minutes of 
landing, these books would have been sold. The buyers were 
farmers and small tradesmen who had never been to high school, 
let alone college. Howells’s self-education, like Lincoln’s, came 
from these books. 

Today, by contrast, the appetite for books has atrophied. It 
has to be promoted by our strongest agency—advertising. The 
book clubs shout themselves hoarse; the Library of Congress 
holds conferences urging the people to read a book—a real book, 
not a magazine devoted to a hobby, a sport, or a home industry. 
And now that the high school has caved in to the students’ demand 
for visual treats, some colleges try hard to inoculate freshmen 
with a taste for habitual reading by offering or requiring, courses 
in the humanities. 

The question is, which books? What constitutes today the 
cultural heritage, which formerly was automatically taken as 
known by people who were educated and who educated others? 
The quandary is real, because of the large number of classics piled 
up during the last 500 years; and because the study of the lan- 
guages needed to read the ancients has virtually ceased. Being 
troubled by this uncertainty, three thoughtful and learned persons 
have recently drawn up an inventory of nearly 5,000 facts, names, 
ideas, and technical terms required for “cultural literacy.’ That is 
their name for the minimum portion of the heritage they think 
adequate to maintain a national culture. 

Having made and published the list, they are now at work 
on a dictionary that will explain the 5,000 terms. This double 
effort is praiseworthy; it should call attention to the spread of a 
damaging ignorance. But the remedy seems more mechanical 
than educative. To learn “the facts” about Aristotle and Luther and 
Alexander Hamilton and 4,997 others, all in the air, so to speak, 
would be a gigantic feat of memorization, whereas to learn these 
facts and much else while studying history and reading the clas- 
sics is by comparison very easy. The facts then stick in the mind 
like the names of the streets around your house: you never set out 
to learn them, they come as part of your direct acquaintance with 
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the place. This difference seems to me all-important; and it points 
to another use of the classics: they educate you as you read— 
provided you read them in the right manner and at the right time. 
Consider this last condition: when and how,should the classics 
enter our lives? I have said that the classics cannot be read like a 
magazine article. It takes some form of compulsion to get started, 
and often the eager starter bogs down in difficulties. To give help, 
therefore, and to apply the steady pressure, coaching is necessary. 
Hence the classics must be met and conquered at latest in college. 

At latest: the really appropriate time would be the last two 
years of high school, when the onset of maturing stirs feelings 
and thoughts about the meaning of life and the nature of society. 
Our obtuse educational experts would be astonished to see how 
passionately a group of perfectly average fifteen-year-olds can be 
brought to discuss Machiavelli’s Prince or the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. But the opportunity is missed, and college offers the 
last chance of initiating the habit of reading and enjoying solid 
books. 

The pressure or compulsion I speak of is best applied in the 
shape of a course required of all undergraduates and taught by 
members of any and every department, not by specialists in rota- 
tion—one man for the Greeks, another for the Middle Ages, and 
so on. For the sleepiest student can figure out that if reading all 
these books is declared good and necessary for all freshmen, it 
cannot be deemed bad and beyond the power of any teacher, even 
if he or she has been corrupted by years of research. And he or 
she must not merely teach the books, but show through speech 
and demeanor the effects of familiar intercourse with the classics. 
These must be seen to be used in daily life like food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

Nor is a dip in freshman year sufficient. In every subject 
there are classics that are worth getting to know; in the social and 
physical sciences, too, where progress is supposed to have made 
classic works obsolete: the very nature of the errors is instructive, 
being part of the spectacle of original thought. 

At the same time, I doubt the advisability of a curriculum 
entirely made up of great books. I will make up for what must 
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seem a heresy in this college* by stating a principle I have evolved 
on my own and that you may find congenial: I believe that for the 
best results a college should be independent of a university, phys- 
ically and administratively. Why? Because I think it essential for 
the undergraduate to live in the persuasion that what he is learning 
is of the highest importance—none higher—and that what he is 
acquiring is the most valuable of his future possessions. He is not 
just “qualifying,” earning grades to gain entry into some other 
place closer to the “real world,’ after which he can forget all that 
preliminary stuff. The real world is what he carries on his shoul- 
ders, and his present business as an undergraduate is to create 
there a Self he can live with. 

To make this set of beliefs secure, there must be no distract- 
ing, competing interests of the same intellectual order—or that 
look the same. Now a university is by definition a conglomerate 
of such interests. Hearing about them every day cannot‘help dis- 
tracting: the clash of rival specialties, the endless comings and 
goings of professional people, the buzz of news and rumor defeat 
single-minded aims. To know this you need only talk to a provost 
or vice president for academic affairs: the business school is doing 
very well with its new computers, but the engineers can’t seem to 
get a new dean. The liberal arts—well, they’re in decline as 
usual. Everybody loves them, and the English department is still 
the biggest, but Greek and Latin have to divide one student be- 
tween them. Meanwhile, the medical school is sulking—they 
want more money, more nurses, more bandaids. Not so journal- 
ism—lI mean communication arts: there’s the ideal school; it 
doesn’t cost much to run and it has the largest registration ever; a 
perfect army of C-minus hustlers, with a few brilliant minds who 
will shape our opinions later on. 

Such is a university—a Ferris wheel with some compart- 
ments always going up while others go down—no stability and a 
restless attitude toward college teaching and what should be 
taught. A separate college is a more graspable entity and it can 
stick to the meaning contained in the etymology of its name. Col- 





* The St. John’s College curriculum consists exclusively in the study of classic works 
in each field. (Ed.) 
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lege means persons chosen or brought together for a stated pur- 
pose. It is interesting to note that this same idea occurs in the Latin 
word for reading and understanding: the eye collects—brings to- 
gether—the letters and the meanings. 

A college where the classics as well as the students are col- 
lected for a single purpose is thus free of the floating temptations 
that pervade the university. I have mentioned one of these, the 
notion of the “real world,” represented on campus by law, busi- 
ness, and the other professions. Another is the idea of relevance, 
confused as it is with the feeling of immediacy—whence it fol- 
lows that the old classic books may be dispensed with. Relevance 
is indeed a true standard of judgment, but it does not stand by 
itself; it expresses a relation to something else—relevance to 
what? for whom? at what point? If the classics are assimilated as 
a furnishing of the mind-and-heart, a formative element in build- 
ing up the Self, then the classics are relevant to that Self for an 
entire lifetime, even though on a given day there is nothing in the 
paper about the Ethics of Spinoza or The Scarlet Letter. To trained 
readers both these works have a bearing on things the morning 
paper does contain. Without conscious effort such readers make 
use of the relevant parts in judging whatever they encounter. In so 
doing they dispose of another illusion bred by university research, 
the idea of the obsolete, the apparent elimination of the past by 
the future, the belief propagated by science and industry that later 
is better, even when later has not yet come about and is only a 
prophecy by enthusiasts with something to sell. 


Having so far sketched the advantages to be derived from the clas- 
sics—their enlargement of the spirit by varied experience; their 
use as a medium of rapid communication; their influence in build- 
ing a Self and in strengthening the judgment—I am bound before 
closing to add a word of caution. Like all good things, the classics 
can be misused and lead to things that are the reverse of desirable. 

Studying the classics can wind up in mere bookishness. 
Their contents will have been absorbed faithfully and accurately, 
but the mind that holds them seems unable to get outside its ac- 
quisition and use it. If this is not due to an incurable flaw of the 
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mind, it is due to teaching that has trained perception and left out 
imagination. By imagination I do not mean undirected fancy or 
daydreaming. I mean imagining the real, making a successful ef- 
fort to reconstruct from words on a page what past lives, circum- 
stances, and feelings were like. This ability does not come to 
everybody by nature, yet any germ of it can be developed by prac- 
tice after teaching has shown the way. It is anything but unchecked 
speculation. To imagine—say—the life of a medieval serf, one’s 
ideas must conform to a large number of facts found in the 
sources, as well as catch somehow an impalpable atmosphere. 
Usually, one must first unlearn the many thought-clichés absorbed 
from miscellaneous reading, bad films, and cheap romances. 

Imaginative understanding is what enables the mind to 
transfer its knowledge to new situations. The England of Tom 
Jones, the Russia of War and Peace are gone, but the tribulations 
of Tom and of Pierre can still serve as touchstones in the present, 
provided our imagination clearly sees how the growth of a young 
soul has been changed by a changed state of society and how it 
has remained the same. 

Again, for this play of the imagination the works them- 
selves must be read and read whole, not the summaries in refer- 
ence books. Only at this price can the mind form true and distinct 
images. If, for example, one goes to essays or handbooks on “The 
Legacy of Greece,’ Homer, Plato, Thucydides, and the rest merge 
into an idyllic picture of a joyful pagan people, all connoisseurs 
of fine art and expert mathematicians. The developed imagination 
rejects such a picture at sight. It knows that these things cannot 
be, because it has acquired the power of seeing the world in three 
dimensions—fact, connotation, and general truth or probability. 
The mind does not get stuck in the first or second position. 

To develop in the young this power to move freely among 
perceptions, teachers must exhibit it themselves. They must of 
course know how to prevent misconceptions and how to coax and 
cheer the weaker spirits over the hurdles. But if they happen to be 
specialists, they must not abandon the readings to teach the schol- 
arship that relates to them. Nicholas Murray Butler, the president 
of Columbia University in my time, once told me of his taking 
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when in college a course in Greek drama. On the first day, the 
instructor assigned a play of Euripides and said: “Gentlemen: this 
is the most interesting play by this author: it contains every one of 
the irregularities in Greek grammar.” 

One must be fair to the old scholar. From his point of view, 
it was the most interesting play. He was interested in grammar, 
not in plays, and certainly not in the classics as humanities. The 
confusion among these several legitimate aims explains the per- 
petual worry about the humanities in our colleges. A recent article 
tells us that among some academics there is disillusion about the 
value of the liberal arts. That is almost certainly an unintentional 
misstatement; the disillusion is—and ought to be—about present- 
ing the liberal arts as if every student intended to become a 
scholar. 

The same error has beset the professional schools, espe- 
cially engineering and medicine. For fifty years I have heard their 
spokesmen bemoaning the lack of general intelligence in their stu- 
dents. Every few years these schools have another go at a liberal 
arts requirement—so many courses and lectures: it does not 
work, and the naive wonder recurs as the professionals compare 
their great men of 1900 with the stunted types of today. You can- 
not make humanists by courses about the humanities; they must 
be courses in the humanities, taught by humanists. 

In the humanist mode there are no barriers between ideas, 
there is no jargon, no prevailing theory or method. There are 
books and readers, as on the first day of publication. Some of the 
results of scholarship may be brought in to shed occasional light 
on and around the work, but the work is there to shed its own 
light; it is not material for dissection or dissertation. Well read, 
everything in it may be usefully related to the world and to the 
Self; it is the role of the imagination to forge the links. No doubt 
there are dangers in this free realm as in every other. It is easy to 
talk nonsense and make false connections. But the reward of read- 
ing with a humanistic eye is not in doubt: it is pleasure, renewable 
at will. That pleasure is the ultimate use of the classics. All the 
great judges of human existence have said so, from Milton who 
called reading “conversation with the master spirits” to Virginia 
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Woolf, who imagined the Almighty saying to St. Peter about 
some newcomers to heaven: “Look, these need no reward. We 
have nothing to give them. . . They have loved reading.” 

I can only add one thing: it is always time to stop repeating 
the wise sayings and begin to believe them. 
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Why Go to College? 


INTRODUCTORY 


To the incoming freshman, college used to be a revelation—of 
freedom, of his own maturity, of high seriousness in things of the 
mind. In most cases the boy or girl had never been away from 
home and was now alone responsible for the use of time and re- 
sources, no longer pupil but student. He or she was called Mr. or 
Miss in class, without irony. The whole intellectual landscape was 
new: here were grave faculty members, friendly but not chummy, 
devoting a good many hours a week to teaching certain definite 
matters of agreed importance and also doing that mysterious thing 
“research.” It seemed to give their words the authority they 
claimed and did not hesitate to exercise. This enchanting new at- 
mosphere found its counterpart in the work to be done—many 
hours of reading in real books, written by adults for adults, who 
were deemed capable of understanding all the words and of sin- 
gling out the important points to remember. 

This description of the step up from high school as it was 
fifty years ago has lost all validity. The college—and the univer- 
sity around it—have been transformed into a motley social organ- 
ism dedicated to the full life. It does include the mental life, but 
certainly makes no fetish of it. Rather, intellect weaves in and out 
of the main business, which is socialization, entertainment, polit- 
ical activism, and the struggle to get high grades so as to qualify 
for future employment. 

The new college is of this kind because incoming freshmen 
have long since achieved their freedom; they have known for 
years—parents, counselors, and advertisers told them so-——that 
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they are mature and entitled to endless options, mental and phys- 
ical; they are experienced in money matters, practiced in sex, and 
blasé about studies. The last two years of high school have offered 
courses nominally like those once required of college freshmen, 
and “research” holds no mystery: they have been expert at it since 
the seventh grade. 

Everything else in the university has changed in parallel. 
The faculty does not see teaching as its principal task nor does it 
find any particular body of knowledge necessary for the degree. 
Its members look upon the institution as a convenience for their 
own ambitions, whose fulfillment lies outside the gates. If moved 
at all by loyalty, the professor directs it to his fellow specialists, 
to his source of funds—government agency, industry, or founda- 
tion—and possibly to one or two favored students who will follow 
in his wake. 

This turning of the academic effort from inside to outside 
has made university governance difficult at the same time as it has 
transformed central administration into a bureaucracy—internal 
services and external relations demand it. The sprawling, anony- 
mous crowd replacing the self-governed “company of scholars” is 
enough by itself to discourage institutional loyalty and to make 
teaching a chore instead of a calling. Attempts to counteract this 
downgrading by giving “Great Teacher Awards” only underscore 
the fact: great teacher now means simply “teacher’’—rare bird. 

It is but fair to add that part of the distaste for teaching is a 
result of the students’ lack of preparation. They are bright and 
willing, they have ideas, but they seem to Know nothing firmly 
and nothing alike. Many, far too many, cannot read, write, count, 
think, or talk acceptably. Remedial courses take care of the worst; 
the rest, unrewarding to deal with, are ignored or else helped 
along by some philanthropic instructor in one or another subject, 
who left-handedly tries to patch up the failures of the past. 

For these failures the high academic profession must bear a 
large part of the blame. For generations the proud professors have 
refused to have anything to do with elementary and secondary 
schooling—except to criticize it on their own hearthrug. They 
scom mere teachers without Knowing any; they do not review 
textbooks below the freshman level; they despise—instead of re- 
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forming—the department of education in their own university. In 
other countries all recognize that teaching has equal importance 
and merit at every rung of the ladder. The most highly trained 
scholars begin by teaching in the lycée or gymnasium or the En- 
glish “public” and “grammar” schools. 

In the United States, college and university are undergoing 
the fitting punishment of their snobbish neglect: all the ills of the 
lower schools have infected the higher—bureaucratic rules and 
paperwork; students incapable and beyond rescue, but promoted 
yearly; a curriculum without plan or direction; subject matter dic- 
tated by politics or current events. Tailored to youthful tastes, 
such courses lack order and substance—invertebrate data in place 
of “disciplines.” Around these attractions the campus re-creates 
the whole of society: unions and strikes, protests, insults, vio- 
lence, madness, and the agencies needed to cope with these diver- 
sions. There must be a small army of security guards, ‘a corps of 
psychiatrists and counselors, facilities for free artistic produc- 
tions, a supply of contraceptive information and devices, and 
housing and subsidies for political and ethnic separatism. 

It is no wonder that tuition costs have soared. The campus 
has become a large village or small town committed to giving full 
social services. And no wonder, again, that to meet costs it must 
admit students visibly unfit, and to obtain these, advertise its 
wares in the language of trade. “To Expect the Best, To Achieve 
the Best, Come To———” Or: “Successful But Not Satisfied? A 
Graduate Degree Can Make a Big Difference.” Madison Avenue 
obviously sets the tone when in a full-page ad by one of the half- 
dozen leading universities a sampling of subjects is grouped by 
kinds, and “Dutch Painting of the Renaissance” appears under the 
heading “Esoteric.” 

Of course, the pretence of higher learning continues amid 
the hurly burly, the sports corruption and scandals, and the bally- 
hoo of fund-raising. But as was asked by the head of a department 
in a large state university, not a nostalgic elder, but a ranking 
scholar in mid-career: “Sitting on my desk is a four-volume insti- 
tutional self-study filled with charts, figures, ‘mission statements’ 
and the paper from half a forest, but nothing about education ex- 
cept jargon and platitudes. Where have we gone wrong?” 
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This state of affairs raises two related questions: Should we 
return to the ivory-tower university? And: What do the young go 
to college for? Begin with the second. The American people de- 
cided a good while ago that it wanted to ape the Chinese Empire 
and set up a Mandarin system. A college degree is required for 
any well-paid job in business, as well as for government service 
and the professions. The popular propaganda in favor of heading 
for college is supported by the latest statistics, which show that 
the gap between college-graduate salaries and the rest is wid- 
ening. 

“Mandarin” is here a courtesy word, for it hardly matters 
what the bachelor’s degree is worth intellectually. The name col- 
lege is magic by itself. Colleges abound and there is no assurance 
that the graduate from any of them knows anything in particular 
or knows it well. Mingling for four years in miscellaneous class- 
rooms with a loosely selected group of boys and girls from other 
parts has value, and the usual extra-curricular activities may well 
“educate” in the worldly sense. But is it worth the crushing costs 
and the grand apparatus of scholars and deans and publications 
and curriculum committees? 

Higher education, advanced work, was meant to do more 
than confer the advantages just cited. Its task as defined by the 
great institutions was to put the next generation in possession of 
the social, political, and cultural heritage of the world. That heri- 
tage is not a secret formula; it allows some latitude in the choice 
of elements, but there is a core, defined by long reflection and 
practicability. It has been replaced by an offering that permits get- 
ting the degree with four years of freshman work, including Cin- 
ema Studies or Sexuality in Literature. Details of a serious- 
minded program are out of place here, but it is a sign that the 
needful criteria have been lost when we learn that 40% of college 
graduates have taken no history course and 77% no foreign lan- 
guage. To offset this vacuum, there are across the country 200 
courses in “The Male Experience.” 

But was the ivory tower of any real use in a world which 
changes so rapidly? which is increasingly democratic, which— 
fill in your own cliché about what the world is like and is heading 
toward. Ivory tower is a question-begging phrase; its suggestion 
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of dreamland is absurd. The men and women who made the 
American university a great institution were neither innocent nor 
aloof. They lived in the big world like the rest of the population. 
They had houses with mortgages attached; they had spouses and 
children and shared the hopes, fears, and ambitions that go with 
family life and professional work. And their concentration on 
learning and teaching enabled them to train young minds for the 
thoughtful life as well as the world’s work. 

That concentration by both parties to the venture is what 
requires calm surroundings and some distance from the tumult of 
real life, so-called. After all, the scientists working in Bell Labs 
shut the door on street fights, itinerant salesmen, and stump 
speakers. What goes on indoors is none the less real—and so are 
the activities of an “ivory-tower” university. 

For the young, living in that fruitful oasis was of fmmense 
value. Even at an average institution it afforded four years of 
guided reflection on all aspects of life—reflection, not amateurish 
attempts at coping with global issues. It is false to suppose that 
something must be experienced before it can be known. Studying 
the theoretical developed the “imagination of the real,” which is 
the basis of all practicality. The passage from youth to man- and 
womanhood, which embraces the choice of career, the sift among 
the uncertainties of mating, the substitution of individual for 
crowd-imposed tastes—all this was made a gradual accomplish- 
ment. Time and quiet permitted comparison and change of mind 
without penalty. It increased the chances of rational thought, de- 
creased those of false starts, of regrets and the pain of late rever- 
sals of course. 

Looking back, one can see how the world events of the 
1940s and 50s first stunned the institutions of higher learning, 
halting them in their course, and then twisted them out of shape. 
The accident could not be helped; but the real misfortune was that 
motives of a low order kept those who knew what the idea of a 
university was from recovering it after the disarray. 
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institution since the Second World War. It has moved from 

wherever it was to the center of the market-place. Through 
its individual members as well as through its official undertakings, 
it has come to take a direct part in the work of government, indus- 
try, and foreign affairs. Because of the rising population and its 
rising demands for higher education, because of the lengthening 
and thickening of professional training, the university, public or 
private, has taken on the task of fitting the ambitions of young and 
old to the needs of the day, these needs being defined in worldly 
terms. Higher education is now supposed to lead straight into 
practical life. In a word, the university is now a place for making 
useful instruments, and both the institution and the world keep 
telling each other that the future of the country depends on such 
production being maintained. Self-congratulation about this new 
importance exists on the campus, and a subtle flattery arises from 
the new connection in the minds of businessmen and civil ser- 
vants. The studious and abstracted air of the scholar is now the 
preoccupied one of the man catching a plane and administering a 
quarter-million-dollar grant. 

There would be no need to review these familiar facts if they 
did not constitute one half of a strange situation: for side by side 
with this general exaltation at the university’s fulfilling a high 
practical role—a role being played by people once thought the 
very cream of unpracticality—another emotion, another demand, 
is at work, which is turning the university into something other 
than its traditional self. What to call that something else is diffi- 
cult, for there is nothing in our experience quite like it. Certainly 


Bist knows what has happened to the university as an 
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it is not the Church as we know it in modern times. Perhaps it is 
the Church as it was in the late, troubled empire of St. Augustine’s 
day. All things considered, I tend to think that the nearest equiva- 
lent to what the university is becoming is the medieval guild, 
which undertook to do everything for the town. It dictated com- 
mercial fair play; it dispensed charity to the poor, sick, and aged; 
it gave feasts and plays and religious processions; it supported and 
supervised schooling, kept up roads and bridges, bargained with 
the overlords, and helped govern the borough. It also designed 
and repaired the town walls and manned them in wartime. This 
all-mothering activity is what made it the central institution of the 
town, the natural focus of the civic emotions, as well as the refuge 
of the afflicted. 

So, when I hear the modern appeals to the university, ap- 
peals for immediate, direct public service to the community, ap- 
peals from undeveloped countries for talent, for exchanges of 
books and knowledge, appeals from government bureaus for ex- 
perts and consultants on ever-longer leases—maybe I should say 
leashes—appeals from newspapers, radio networks, business 
concerns, and citizens at large: for advice, for information, for 
free tuition, for advanced seminars, and for choice artistic per- 
formances at no cost, I detect in all these requests not so much an 
expression of natural greed as a pathetic desire for light and love. 
The only thing that the guild used to provide and we do not Is 
Masses for the dead, and if we do not it is because we are not 
asked. 

The students, of course, want the appropriate counterpart of 
this full life. They want education for their souls, training for life, 
organized social and artistic activities, psychiatric help, and ca- 
reer planning and placement. The alumni want athletic spectacles 
(victorious for their side) and life-long flattery from the leaders of 
the institution that once was home. 

But even this combination of all-purpose sanctuary and 
Delphic Oracle does not fully define the new relation of the uni- 
versity to modern society. In addition to all the public demands 
with which it is bombarded, the university receives more and 
more often the confessions of worldly men just past middle age, 
who want to give up their life of self-seeking in business or public 
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affairs, manufacture or advertising, so as to devote the remaining 
ten to fifteen years of their activity to the good works of a philan- 
thropic institution, preferably a university. 

These men express an unsatisfied longing for calm thought 
and high-minded, ill-requited reflection which they imagine pre- 
vails on the campus. They want to read a book they do not really 
like—as they once did; they generally make it clear that they have 
a practical shrewdness and talent for organization that the univer- 
sity could well profit from; and as they go on disclosing their vi- 
sion I am left wondering whether there is the beginning of a mo- 
nastic movement, the impulse of retreat being coupled with a 
utopian desire for perfect cooperation and ultimate companion- 
ship—in short, love, the beloved republic. In this mood of world 
renunciation the extremes join and businessman and beatnik, 
Madison Avenue and Big Sur move away from the bustling world, 
if not arm in arm at least in the same alienated step. 

It is painful to disillusion these seekers from business and 
government. They are of course first cousins to the demanders of 
help and service who have destroyed the cloistered peace that 
these others hope to find. And I am not sure that the two kinds of 
clinging to Alma Mater’s skirts are not fundamentally alike. To 
put it differently, I see in the transformation of the university the 
sign of a great social change that we have hardly begun to chart. 
A strong sense of it has informed some of the remarks at this 
conference, one speaker investing his whole moral capital in the 
academy as the sole and strict trustee of Western civilization, an- 
other wanting in modern society a self-perpetuating company of 
active and independent minds. 

Why is the university the target for so many projects? I 
should be willing to answer by a play on words and say that these 
proposals, these projects, are projections—of hope and desire: a 
hope and a desire for a kind of place, a kind of connection, a kind 
of life, that our civilization no longer supplies, a place of disinter- 
estedness, a life of contemplation. 

Just compare what we know as the university today with 
what a university was as recently as seventy-five years ago. Here 
are the words of a guide to Oxford written in 1892: “Occasionally 
you will find among England’s captains of industry one who has 
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been at the University, and he will be proud of, and have profited 
by, his connection. But as a rule, the wealthy manufacturer does 
not send his son to Oxford. It is most unfortunate that the Univer- 
sity has the reputation of unfitting a man for practical life, but it is 
deserved at least in part.” Nowadays, it is not only expected, but 
acknowledged, that only the university will fit men for life in 
every profession, including business. The Oxford guide, in re- 
gretting the University’s state and look of unpracticality, stood at 
the threshold of a new day, in which we, having redesigned the 
university for these heavily practical purposes, having pulled it 
into the midstream of business and professional life, now turn 
around and say longingly, “Where are those darling absent- 
minded professors?” 

They were absent-minded, as William James finely said, 
because they were present-minded somewhere else. And it is that 
somewhere else that the whole world is looking for. How explain 
otherwise the passionate cry for creativity and freedom, the mad- 
ness for the arts, the arts, especially the mad modern arts? I need 
not add that the feverish state of mind that I speak of is not re- 
stricted to unhappy businessmen and disillusioned civil servants. 
It prevails in everyone in and around the university. That is why 
there is so much agitation about academic freedom on the part of 
men who stand in no danger of political or religious censorship. 
What they look for under the name of academic freedom is a 
broad independence which society denies. 

Similarly, the students are rebels, demi-rebels most of 
them, and fugitives from the world in the effort to discover what 
they call “life’—and they want it a fine life, a good life. This is 
their aim, surely, when they concern themselves with such affairs 
as war or urban renewal. They are against war, they are against 
urban renewal, they fight generously for civil rights, because 
these protests are another way of breaching the ordered world. 
Nor is the impulse limited to students. The divorce between “life” 
and the world, between what anyone would deem good and what 
society does, seems to thousands of thoughtful persons just a plain 
matter of fact. This assumption, if anything, is the radical split in 
our culture. What we suffer from is not the supposed breach be- 
tween C. P. Snow’s two cultures; rather, it is St. Augustine’s per- 
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ception of the two cities: the city of the world and the city of God, 
forever irreconcilable. 

If I may hazard a judgment which I hope is historically 
sound, I would say that these are the troubles of men who, coming 
at the ravelled end of Liberalism, have lost their religion, ne- 
glected their duties toward the State, and muddled art and charity 
and education into one indigestible mess. But that is a comment 
by the way. Our business here is to ask in all this, “What of the 
university? Is it thriving? Is it on the right road?” 

Putting these questions to myself, I regretfully conclude that 
despite the clear advantages of an intercursus magnus between the 
university and men of affairs, when each sensible enterprise is 
judged separately, the sum total yields adverse results. I should 
like to mention a few of them without being accused either of 
starting a crusade or of touching the sacred clock—the one that 
nobody must ever appear to tum back, even when it strikes 13. 
Staying, then, within the limits of my assignment, which was to 
furnish hints toward an understanding of the university in modern 
society, I would venture three tentative conclusions: 

First, making the university more worldly has enormously 
increased the power of professionalism, both inside and outside 
the university. The Mandarin system is now in the saddle every- 
where, and with all its usual features: vanity, greed, faddishness, 
and punishment for the naive, who are often the geniuses. The 
contemporary spectacle of the curb market in prestige, with its 
bargains and bribes and daily ranking of men on the big board, is 
a reproach to intellect; and the goal of public service, which fre- 
quently leads to genteel prostitution in the halls of industry and 
charitable foundations, is no less a reproach to morality. We keep 
speaking of a company of scholars, but what we have in our new 
Babylons of higher learning is a scrimmage of self-seeking indi- 
viduals and teams, the rugged age of gilded research. This com- 
mercial outlook, reinforcing professionalism, explains the ab- 
sence of original ideas in almost every field of learning and will 
insure the continuance of that dearth for as long as the boom lasts. 

’ Second, making research profitable and ecumenical has 
brought about a damaging shrinkage of time within the university. 
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Time now flows there at the same rate as outside, which accounts 
for the pressure and strain that every academic denizen groans 
under, while he also feels balked by the manifest futility of much 
of what he does. It does not in fact take a tender sensibility to feel 
and resent the lack of accomplishment resulting from the round of 
conferences, trips, project writing, and budget making, from the 
busywork of supervising assistants, and from the replication of 
one set of ideas into a dozen speeches and papers destined to wind 
up in as many unread proceedings. 

The upshot is yet another paradox: turning the theorists into 
practitioners has made them realize how rare and difficult action 
is in a crowded world. They pretend to think that the endless ex- 
change of ideas is a universal gain. Actually, they feel less effec- 
tive than when they used to believe in scholarship an-und-fiir- 
sich. Some of them, perhaps, would like to change the name of 
their magazine Daedalus to Sisyphus. 

Third, this private discomfiture 1s matched by a sales one. 
Judging from what is being studied, researched, fact-found, all 
over the world, it is clear that as a civilization we no longer know 
how to do anything simply and directly. We can meet no situation, 
pursue no purpose, without stopping work and making a study. 
Nor can we start up again without a period of exploration and 
testing. We are persuaded that nothing can be done today as it 
once was done. So we repeatedly analyze the familiar and sus- 
pend action. In the end we are as helpless in the face of common 
need as we are in the face of emergencies. We sit and wait for the 
reports to tell us what to do, and our self-consciousness grows 
faster than our knowledge and our will. Only our faith in progress, 
our faith in the automatism of our methods and our gadgets, keeps 
us in countenance. 

The paradox here is that turning the academic experts loose 
on the so-called problems of society tends toward this general pa- 
ralysis. The mania for analyzing and investigating is one form of 
the well-recognized disorder known in psychiatry by the French 
name of folie du doute. The cure for the disease is obviously a 
philosophic review of means and ends. But the attempt would 
require detachment, a proper measure of idleness, and a liberal, 
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as against a professional, outlook. And as we saw, these are the 
very attributes excluded by the modern design and headlong 
march of the university. 

The liberal outlook is no hidden secret; it is the outlook of 
the man who is free, because he does not toil for his living, be- 
cause his responsibilities are of his own choice, and because he 
can waste time in the pursuit of objects that only he values and 
understands. Few institutions have come near this kind of free- 
dom. The old, inefficient, absent-minded, bumbling university of 
the nineteenth century and early twentieth occasionally ap- 
proached these specifications, and it may still be argued that the 
products and by-products were not worth the expense. But is our 
turning it upside down and endways-to any better? All we can say 
now is that the best part of that tradition looks like a possible 
antidote to our acute self-poisoning by a deadly mixture of prac- 
ticality and idealism. At the moment—and I mean at the moment, 
not necessarily forever—we are, in the apt words of Artemus 
Ward’s History of England, “damned by faith, and damned by 
good works.” 
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Scholarship at Gunpoint 


INTRODUCTORY 


The aura of sacredness that surrounds research in the world of 
business and government comes originally from the graduate 
school; it is scholarship that first claimed the honor of it and in- 
vented the familiar emblems of honest work—footnotes, cita- 
tions, cross-references, bibliography. Workaday research has a 
practical use and can also be a frivolous pastime, as will be shown 
on a later page. And the root idea can turn into caricature, as it 
has in the lower schools. Anywhere, the emblems can adorn a 
vacuum of thought, just as statistics can cover up fraud and false- 
hood. Given these possibilities, what is to be said about research 
in its original home today? 

If one judges by bulk, it is flourishing. Everybody in the 
academy is at it hand over fist. Looked at closer, the product is 
seen to be denatured, in two ways: most of it is not research but 
re-search, and the substance is artificially blown up—=inflation 
has set in. 

Both defects have come from distorted ideas, of scholarship 
itself and of what a college and university ought to be. During the 
past half century, the difference between the two levels of higher 
education—college and graduate school—has been blurred as re- 
gards the role of the professoriate. It is now assumed that the fac- 
ulty in either place must be composed exclusively of Ph.D’s and 
that these certified scholars will continue to “do research” and 
publish it. The good repute of the institution demands that they 
“contribute.” 

This result was predictable; in fact it was predicted almost 
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as soon as the Ph.D. was invented. William James, Woodrow 
Wilson, Lawrence Lowell inveighed against its imposition as a 
prerequisite—as a union card—for college teachers. They knew 
that not every good learner and teacher has the gift of the true 
scholar, and they foresaw that the compulsion to act like one 
would only lead to make-believe scholarship; that is, digging 
around in published matter for facts and ideas to reproduce in 
altered words, decorated with the usual emblems. The well- 
named “scholarly apparatus” guarantees only a mechanical prod- 
uct. 

The obvious way out is still open: since the Ph.D. is a fet- 
ish, award it after the completion of a master’s essay and the pass- 
ing of the present Ph.D. orals. Not a particle of difference will 
result in the quality of mind of the degree holder. He or she will 
have had practice in research by preparing the essay and will pos- 
sess the same amount of teachable knowledge. 

But then the other great mistake of “publish or perish” will 
have to be reversed. The newly made Ph.D. must no longer be 
forced to “produce” soon and abundantly so as to “get on the ten- 
ure track.” The present intolerable (and immoral) pressure on the 
young teacher has “produced” only an appalling amount of point- 
less papers—yjunk research, to go with junk mail and junk bonds: 
things multiplied without heed to quality. 

The side effects upon higher education are many and dire. 
The worst is the neglect of teaching—there is no time for both 
research and class preparation. This dilemma is also an obstacle 
to scholarly teaching; for it is clear that working on a little paper 
means a little subject, whereas the young teacher ought to be 
keeping up with the scholarship of the broad subject that he 
teaches. The blight comes from the refusal to admit that a teacher 
can in fact serve the ideal of scholarship without pushing his find- 
ings into print. 

What happens now is that a scrap of new information—not 
knowledge—is presented inside a rehash of the well-known to 
form a 10-page paper. That operation, repeated without end, ac- 
counts for the plethora of journals and books that crowd the li- 
brary shelves at great expense. What else could be expected? How 
is it possible to require the discovery of truth? As well demand 
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that the prospector must strike oil and the major in music compose 
a masterpiece. If anyone thinks the comparison out of joint, it 
means that he or she considers scholarship a mediocre pursuit, as 
indeed it has become. 

It is mediocre in language, in thought, and in aim—the last, 
obviously, since it is for advancement, not discovery. The lan- 
guage is usually jargon, for specialism in imitation of science has 
made the non-sciences develop terminologies that permit the 
writer to sound deep when he is only wordy. There may even be 
an idea in the verbiage, but its value is lost in affectation, which 
in turn suggests that research is not for the public increase of 
knowledge; it is an intramural game played for “points” that earn 
coterie repute and raise in salary. 

The game illustrates the difference between specialism and 
specialization. The latter is inevitable because pre-existing knowl- 
edge is extensive. The former takes advantage of this faet to make 
the most of the least effort by creating subspecialties that few be- 
yond the deviser can enter or understand. 

As for the element of thought in research, it is vitiated by 
each of these practices: specialism leads manifestly to dead-end 
learning; “publish and perish” compels the young to turn out ar- 
ticles quickly, prolifically, and therefore thoughtlessly—green re- 
search, not ripe. Good work takes time, not alone for reflection 
but also for non-purposive reading. To go to the library and work 
up a topic in cold blood does not yield lasting scholarship; it lacks 
the awareness of where the portion of novelty fits into the larger 
field. As for great work, it is always written out of knowledge that 
goes miles beyond the subject on all sides. 

Equally damaging is the influence of fashion. Modern atti- 
tudes are obsessively psychological—finding out the hidden mo- 
tive, the secret of the mechanism. All the liberal arts have become 
the playground for research conducted in this spirit. Whether it is 
the listing of themes and metaphors, or the imputing of uncon- 
scious drives or class prejudices, the modern researcher is busy 
applying a system derived from Fraser or Freud or Marx or some 
other ideologue in order to proffer startling explanations. In this 
attempt, thinking in the constructive sense is hardly necessary. 
One simply lays down a stencil over the well-known material and 
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notes what comes through. An enormous amount of published 
research is mere enumeration: “Images of Death in the Later Nov- 
els of Dickens;” the surrounding comments need be no more than 
current thought-clichés. The addition to knowledge is not zero, it 
is a negative quantity, subtracting interest from what was once 
whole and clear. 

More recent schemes of analysis are based on a different 
failure of thought: making absolute a well-known but relative 
truth. For example, it is obvious that words have variable mean- 
ings; the reality they point to varies with their use and their user. 
From this observation, some French critics have concluded that 
no agreement is possible on what words mean; words do not, all 
things considered, refer to things in reality; indeed, there is no 
reality; we make it up ourselves. Therefore the works of Shake- 
speare, the social ideas of Tolstoy, the psychology of Freud are 
“all fictions we carry in our heads.” 

By this false inference, the usual diversity of opinion is 
made to prove that the world consists of minds disconnected from 
their environment and from each other. This is the error known as 
the “converse fallacy of accident’”—taking a special circumstance 
to be a general condition. 

The fallacy recurs in another destructive form when the ul- 
timate test of scholarship—impartial judgment—is declared illu- 
sory. The argument runs: nobody can rid himself entirely of bias; 
therefore all scholarship is completely biased; therefore let us 
freely produce propaganda for our views. The refusal to see—or 
to admit—the difference between a true scholar and a careless 
or prejudiced one shows lack of candor or inability to think 
straight—let the partisan choose his category. 

The vogue of these two nihilist doctrines strongly suggests 
that some academic departments have given up serious belief in 
research, it is but a ritual. Yet seeing through the French critical 
theory, for one, would be simple enough. When the distinguished 
foreigner gets a letter inviting him to lecture for a handsome fee, 
he turns up at the proper time and place because he has relied on 
the words’ reference to reality. And should his check be withheld 
on the ground that the official letter was only his fiction, he would 
sue on the basis of the words’ clear meaning. 
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Similarly, though opinions differ about literature, Hamlet is 
not about the Trojan War, nor The Iliad about a boy running away 
from home on the Mississippi River. Starting from these demon- 
strable facts, scholarship used to point out other, less visible, but 
widely recognizable meanings by exact reference to the text. But 
now “there is no text.”’ A speaker at a professional conference was 
asked whether the new dogma would still allow a scholar to tell a 
student he was misinterpreting a particular passage. “Certainly 
not! That would be unforgivable arrogance.” If so, scholarly crit- 
icism is no longer possible and the enterprise—the academic de- 
partments—should shut up shop. 

In another kind of research, the kind labeled educational, 
the same futility obtains, for different reasons. It patterns itself on 
psychology and relies on statistics, without realizing how inappli- 
cable the results are to what goes on in the classroom. Except for 
Piaget’s direct observation of very young children, educational 
research is content to use tests, add up scores, and make up jargon 
for doubtful suppositions. Even supposing that the tests are well 
made, what they are believed to be testing are abstractions—in- 
telligence, mathematical ability, self-esteem. These do not exist 
as things, they are not made up of units to be counted; they are 
constructs to begin with, which then are inferred from answers to 
miscellaneous questions. The research is at two removes from 
life. 

Nor is this all. Statistical significance, which is what the 
“study” reports, does not mean significance in the ordinary sense 
of importance. It is only a measure of probability that tells nothing 
about good results or preferable means. Nor is correlation a sign 
of causation, as so many studies assume. The research there 
stands at three removes from classroom reality. When according 
to one famous report, the quality of a school is said to have noth- 
ing to do with how well the students learn, it is time to turn to 
other authorities. 

These others may be known by their language; they write 
intelligibly. They are observers; their facts are derived from 
seeing what goes on and making judgments based on reasons 
rather than scores. If numbers are used they are of persons and 
things, not abstract entities. To keep abreast of our present 
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troubles, read such experts as Lynne Cheney, Diane Ravitcn, Am 
Tibbetts, Donald Cowan, Edward G. Efros, John Illo, Gerald D. 
Bracey, Chester Finn, James P. Degnan, and the late Lawrence 
Cremin. 

Educational researchers have lately said they were “vexed, ’ 
because their work is not being heeded in the present emergency. 
Thinking back to the workings of look-and-say and other schemes 
adopted after research, one is not disposed to support the com- 
plaint. And it would be absurd to suppose much of value lurks in 
the innumerable “findings” that were fortunately not acted on and 
subsidized. It is clear that in this kind of research also the pressure 
to publish has multiplied the output. Mass production, which can 
make material goods abundant and serviceable, does not repeat 
the miracle for products of the mind: it only makes them abun- 
dant. 


“Doing Research’—Should the 
Sport Be Regulated? 
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Washington, D.C. Alumni Club, December 16, 1986: 
Columbia Magazine, February 1987 


you discover that “doing research” is the true vocation of 

modern man. Next to being Picasso or conducting the Phil- 
harmonic, research is the one activity that is self-justifying. This 
attitude is remarkable in many ways, for the name research ap- 
plies to widely different purposes that vary in kind and impor- 
tance. There is laboratory research in science or medicine. There 
is industrial research. And there is market research, which is not 
conducted in a laboratory but maybe in the street, ringing door- 
bells and asking searching questions about the best name for a 
new detergent. People employed by magazines to verify dates and 
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middle initials are called researchers because they know how to 
use the dictionary and the Columbia Encyclopedia. 

But these familiar occupations do not exhaust the list. Any 
well-trained college graduate can find a job as a researcher in a 
bank, in business, in a private foundation, in a charity, in a lobby 
or political action group, in a government bureau. Every day the 
mail brings unsolicited “studies” from such places. They may be 
honest or tendentious, but they are all born of some species of 
research showing its earmarks of tables and graphs and footnotes 
and bibliography. Seeing all this, one may say that the virus of 
scholarship, the academic bug, has been endlessly contagious. It 
has escaped through the campus gates and brought on conditions 
of mind and work that are now universal. 

Because these have developed gradually and for what 
seemed useful ends, we do not notice how new they are in the 
world. For example, we tend to take libraries for granted, as if 
they had always existed in their present guise. We should remem- 
ber that such things as library science and the uniform catalogue 
card, the possibility of public access to all collections, the faith 
that anything can be looked up if only one knows where to go— 
all this is 20th-century innovation. 

Being specialists, we also need to be reminded that the total 
number of published lists, repertories, manuals, guides, digests, 
books of facts, and single-subject encyclopedias is enormous. 
With the computer at hand, entire publishing concerns have arisen 
to put together or reprint these shortcuts to research. You can look 
up in a single book the names and biographies of animals in fiction 
and you can find a comparable roster of all the governors of the 
United States since 1789. Besides which, there are lists of lists, 
reference books about reference books. 

As for journals, they proliferate like rabbits as specialties 
divide like amoebas—or as contributors grow impatient with 
slow-publishing quarterlies and start a new organ so that their red- 
hot papers may not cool. Take a rather diffident academic subject: 
philosophy. There are 71 journals for a group of readers all over 
the world which, if divided evenly, would provide each journal 
with a subscription list of under 300. We write faster than we 
read, and the steady stream of half-price sale catalogues from uni- 
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versity presses shows that the production of scholarly books for 
rare readers is as copious as that of journals. 

I have been citing academic research. Multiply what I have 
described by the number of other fields and interests, and you 
begin to get a sense of the tremendous volume of ostensible facts 
being both poured out over us and put into bottles for others. This 
vast system supports our insatiable desire to find out and record 
and “make available.” It is admirable and impressive, but it has a 
reverse side, which comes into view when we ask: How good is 
this output and what is it good for? 

In the workaday world it is clear that most of what is prof- 
fered as research is secondhand and dubious. The magazine re- 
searchers find one reference and think a fact or judgment con- 
firmed. Opinion research is continually shown up by its results. 
Gallup gives one figure, Harris another. And in the stream of re- 
ports about divorce, disease, and diet, about education, ecology, 
economics, and government, indeed about all subjects of practical 
concern, the chaos is permanent and daunting. One could write a 
novel of adventure with Cholesterol as the hero, now pictured as 
the villain, now innocent unless provoked. 

It is safe to say that the steady stream of “studies” does not 
really add to the public’s knowledge. One report cancels another; 
details do not stick in the mind; and interest is too often aroused 
by what goes against common sense. Thus the National Institute 
on Aging has found that having sympathetic friends and relatives 
at times of grief may be harmful. Solitary widows fare as well or 
better. Should the world, enlightened on this point, considerately 
neglect the afflicted? What is certain is that findings may harm the 
many who interpret them as absolute and universal. The research- 
ers who studied the chances of marriage for women who post- 
poned it in a good cause heard cries of anger and despair as if they 
had passed a law on the subject. All these studies rely on correla- 
tions, and some on the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the citizen at large does not read 
the actual research report; he or she has only the newspaper or 
magazine story. So, in answering the questions how good and how 
useful is the research offered daily to the public, one must say that 
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it is largely without influence and sometimes damaging. The net 
effect is to load the mind with halfhearted superstitions: “I’ve read 
somewhere that sneezing too much is a sign of heart disease.” The 
remark came from a highly intelligent person. Imagine what the 
heads of the uncritical must be stuffed with. The genuine knowl- 
edge in publicized research does not get lodged in the public 
mind. It stay inside the profession, to be fought over by rival theo- 
rists. 

That fact brings us back to academic research; for not only 
does the form of the studies we read about follow the canons of 
academic scholarship, but many of its producers are also mem- 
bers of a university. Looking at universities tells us why and how 
the great Niagara of research flows over our heads. 

The original source takes its rise at the beginning of this 
century in what William James called “the Ph.D. Octopus’”’ which 
dictates that every member of the academic force can and should 
be a productive scholar—a novel idea in the history of scholar- 
ship. It used to be the other way around. The stereotype of the 
scholar was that of an old bookworm who amassed learning year 
after year without ever getting to his great book. To suppose that 
every owner Of a Ph.D. can carry on valuable research while also 
teaching and find time to write it up in publishable form, is con- 
trary to fact; motive and ability are not to be had on demand. The 
true scholar might devote a lifetime to a large subject and publish 
on the brink of the grave. Now, after the dissertation’s painful 
birth, the scholar must give signs of fertility every couple of 
years. 

All sorts of bad things follow: the articles that help justify 
the young professor’s existence can only deal with small points, a 
matter of detail or interpretation of detail. So the footnote that it 
deserves is blown up into an article. By the same method what 
should be an article becomes a book. 

This practice has curious side effects. The research done to 
discover and launch the small squib means reading the latest pe- 
riodical literature, which is made up of the same sort of bloated 
matter. Older, more solid books are considered out-of-date and 
are no longer relied on. The result is that quite often the new fact 
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turns out to be already on record, anticipated by a worker of the 
1880s or 90s, who set it down in its proper place—a footnote in a 
large work. 

A worse by-product of modern inflation is that it defeats the 
very purpose of compulsory scholarship: that purpose was to en- 
gineer the growth of knowledge by having as many trained work- 
ers as possible add their little brick to the edifice. The outcome in 
fact is that the torrent of books and papers steadily increases the 
unlikelihood of any synthesis. Plowing through the mass of re- 
ports lengthens the task while it confuses the mind. Minutiae 
come to look important because they occupy space. 

Of course, as soon as one begins to talk about synthesis and 
large, important subjects requiring years of study, one is met by 
an objection which is also an excuse. “There is so much to know 
that the field must be split up. You can do your job thoroughly 
only if you narrow your purview. Ill work in one little corner 
without going into yours—so kindly leave mine alone.” 

One may question whether the product of this specialism is 
knowledge. A moment ago, I raised a doubt whether the mass of 
research on practical matters helped the public. But surely in in- 
tellectual matters, there can be no doubt: knowledge does not exist 
for society unless widely known, and felt, and used. What spe- 
cialism gives us is at best information. We speak of computers as 
data banks; we ought to speak of learned journals as safe-deposit 
boxes, double-locked against outsiders. This is why the so-called 
knowledge explosion, at least in the humanities and historical sci- 
ences, is mainly an explosion of the library stacks. 

Mention of the library turns our mind back to the source 
books, manuals, bibliographies, and the like that I cited as evi- 
dence of the cult of research. By worshipping at the shrine of fact, 
we seem to have worked ourselves into a vicious circle. We turn 
out articles and reports in profusion; somebody has to abstract the 
ever-growing bulk into reference books for the research commu- 
nity. But we do not put the original articles through the shredding 
machine. We keep them to make more articles possible. We keep 
everything. Think of the “presidential papers” in the presidential 
houses that pop up in state after state. In New York, Governor 
Carey wanted and obtained $10 million to publish his deathless 
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words in their natural setting of memos and telex. Other gover- 
nors are sure to hear of this glorification, and it will not be long 
before a sense of fair play makes us give equal space to lieutenant 
governors—for the sake of future researchers. 

Only one group, it seems, has exercised restraint: the pro- 
fessors of law. Just a couple of months ago, their association com- 
plained that its members did not contribute enough to the jambo- 
ree of research. Much is said these days against lawyers, but this 
abstinence should be chalked up to their credit. These teachers of 
law attend to their business of teaching, and those that publish— 
for there are some—apparently do so when they have something 
(oO Say. 

The predicament of unmanageable excess is new, but it was 
foreseen 40 years ago. At Columbia, Robert Lynd, the co-author 
of the famous Middletown, asked in a thoughtful essay “Knowl- 
edge for What?” At the University of Chicago, the Italian histor- 
ian Gaetano Salvemini said we must give up what he called the 
encyclopedic ideal of research—making sure to see everything 
before writing a line. The novelist E. M. Forster, who was clas- 
sically trained, insisted that modern scholarship was only pseudo- 
scholarship; unlike the classical kind, it cannot survey all the 
available evidence. Pseudo is too harsh a word, suggesting pre- 
tense if not fakery. But the paradox is true that the more we 
research and pile up data, the less is thoroughness attainable. 
Therefore uncertainty grows in proportion to the fruitfulness of 
research. 


In this deluge of factuality, the cultural pressure of science is man- 
ifest. Everybody naturally wants his or her views to be accepted 
and believed, and in our culture the way to achieve this is to make 
the message look like science. This reflection raises the question 
whether the natural scientists themselves are happy about the state 
of their research. Those I have talked with over the years—some 
physicists and biologists, a good many psychologists and medical 
doctors—are not happy. They say that most published papers are 
routine performances, pointless and often repetitive. And since 
space in scientific journals is scarce, these papers are presumably 
choice productions from among a much larger output of triviality. 
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I give this judgment at second hand and in passing, so as to 
lay the ground for a suggestion later on, and also to bring up one 
more aspect of research closer to my own work. I refer to quanti- 
fication in the humanities and social sciences. Another term often 
used for it is measurement, but that is a misnomer. In these sub- 
jects quantifying is only counting. Measurement implies a homo- 
geneous substance that can be divided into equal parts by means 
of a standard unit devised for the purpose. In quantified research, 
the homogeneous substance is seldom more than a verbal abstrac- 
tion. When, for example, “violence” preceding a revolution is 
quantified, or the “education” of the Tudor nobility, or “religion” 
in our own time, the material is not there to be handled; it is only 
assumed to be a uniform substance, which is then pseudo- 
measured by means of “indicators.” Violence is quantified from 
police reports, Tudor education from matriculation at Oxford and 
Cambridge, current religion from church attendance. But these 
indicators are wobbly: one can attend church and not be religious. 
In scholarship about the arts similar practices are in vogue. In 
music, for example, certain formulas and devices are given the 
role of indicators in order to arrive at a numerical idea of a com- 
poser’s “style.” Why this needs to be done is hard to explain. Style 
can be ascertained better and more cheaply at a good perform- 
ance. 

In sociology, in music, in every subject of interest, it is the 
computer that has encouraged this sort of research. To feed its 
hunger, researchers have opened up unused collections of facts, 
ranging from police-station dockets to the mistakes of Shake- 
speare’s typesetters. The assumption here is that a large number 
of small items, insignificant in themselves, can when added up 
yield important truths. So far nothing of profound importance has 
emerged. The interesting work, the great work, continues to be 
done in the traditional way by men and women who have some- 
thing to say: they are not simply “doing research.” 

What then, is to be done about this expensive hobby, which, 
unlike a sport, is unscheduled, has no umpire, and is carried on 
whether there are spectators or not? Clearly, regulation is out of 
the question. The first amendment protects equally the wise man 
and the fool—quite rightly, for some apparent fools turn out to be 
wise. The only applicable force is that of public opinion. In the 
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natural sciences, where the public is small and trained and bent 
on making headway, the useless and the absurd are quickly got rid 
of—by neglect. True, sometimes a good scientific idea is ne- 
glected for many years; it happened in geology about tectonics, 
the movement of continental plates. But on the whole, the 
rubbish-disposal system is efficient and fair. 

It is in other realms of thought that we wallow ever deeper 
in folly and falsehood or plain ignorance, when we might be well- 
informed. And those realms are the ones we inhabit from day to 
day—the subjects that deal with man in society, beginning with 
history and going on to literature and the arts, philosophy, and the 
essence of mind itself. 

On reflection I see a few possibilities of self-defense. First, 
put an end to publish or perish. The recent, highly critical Carne- 
gie Report gives a hint that the academic world might recover 
sanity by a dose of Know-Thyself. It would have the useful con- 
sequence of restoring judgment—the judgment of the able by 
their peers. As things stand now, judgment is by weight in ounces 
of printed paper. 

A second measure, to be taken by the general public, is to 
rehabilitate common sense. [ do not mean by this the rejection 
offhand of what is new or unfamiliar. I mean the thoughtful con- 
clusions of experience, individual and social. When research de- 
clares that the quality of a school is of no effect, it is permissible 
not merely to doubt but to deny. 

This application of common sense is a daily requirement, 
and journalists ought to be the first to exercise it. When some time 
ago an American historian published results to the effect that the 
railroads had not influenced the economic development of the 
country, there should have ensued a mournful silence, not public- 
ity. Such studies unconsciously ape certain kinds of modern art— 
startling and contrived. After careful scrutiny they should receive 
the treatment formerly accorded to naughty boys, for the attention 
sought is that given to the enfant terrible. 

Sometimes, of course, projects conceal their own fatuity by 
being mysterious. I remember, in the early days of Fulbright fel- 
lowships, sitting on a committee that had to pass on a proposal to 
study “The Influence of Psychic Images on Obesity in Singers.” 
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The latter part of the statement sounded as if well-rooted in fact, 
though the earlier part was cloudy. It took two of us an appreciable 
time to persuade the others that the psychological fantasy was not 
worth a Fulbright. To be sure, the use of common sense as defined 
entails a risk, but there is no remedy without risk, and a desirable 
side effect would follow. I mean an increased resistance to the 
rhetoric of fact and the rhetoric of number. We have been so con- 
ditioned by genuine science to the mere statement, “these are the 
facts, these are the numbers,” that like Pavlov’s dogs we submit 
without question, often in the teeth of contrary evidence. To mod- 
ern faith, the figures denote fact, whereas words are opinion—as 
if opinion were not a fact too, and the figure often a guess. Once 
more, the Carnegie Report—though it comes 30 years late—is a 
hopeful sign. It recommends getting rid of SATs. 

The best means of rescuing research in the long run is the 
steady encouragement of solid, manifestly useful undertakings. 
In the modern infatuation with research, these are at a disadvan- 
tage: they look regular, not innovative; they call for sober work, 
not fancy techniques; they promise utility along recognized lines, 
not amazing revelations and upside-down revisionism. With com- 
mon sense in charge, the superstitious regard for “doing research” 
could be held in check, if not dispelled, and the genuine investi- 
gation of great subjects might once more give to research and its 
products the value and the praise they used to deserve. 
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Campus Martius = Field of 
the God of War 


INTRODUCTORY 


It can be assumed that many of the college-bound arrive on cam- 
pus with other things in mind than to drink and take drugs, cheat 
on exams, and commit gang rapes, though they soon come across 
Opportunities as well as examples of such behavior. But other 
forms of self-expression that have little to do with education also 
exist, and these become part of the student’s life as spectator or 
participant, because condoned and often encouraged by the au- 
thorities. 

To put it briefly, the college or university, no longer a repub- 
lic, is now a democracy of a peculiar kind. Just as the public 
school took on the task of reform, so the academy has taken on 
the role of showcase. Here cultural, political, and ethnic pluralism 
would prevail. Overt teaching and official policy would show how 
enlightened men and women think and act in modern society and 
train their charges to follow the same high principles. 

As usual, a laudable purpose pursued with an instrument 
meant for something else has recoiled and turned what was less 
than perfect into the positively bad. This worsened state of the 
campus is familiar to every concerned parent and every reader of 
the news. A law in Wisconsin requires every college to inform 
prospective students of its crime rate for the preceding year. But 
before this battlefield condition became general, guerrilla atti- 
tudes had set in. The first casualty was free speech. Whether 
members of the faculty or guest speakers, persons known or sus- 
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pected of harboring the wrong views on the issues of the day were 
denied a hearing, often in tumultuous and offensive fashion. 

This is the sign of the peculiar democracy. It works by ver- 
bal onslaught and physical disruption, the small group coercing 
the large community into submission. And naturally, assault be- 
gets retaliation in au endless round. This is often called the poli- 
ticizing of higher education. That term is much too good for what 
has happened. Politics is a normal endeavor, rough or smooth, to 
obtain a tangible result for a public or private end. What is being 
witnessed on campuses from Dartmouth to Berkeley is faction 
and feuding for intangibles and abstractions. What gets satisfied 
is malice, vanity, revenge, and kindred feelings. The Montagus 
and Capulets were at least paying each other back for the death of 
relatives. In the universities today the printed or posted attacks, 
the vandalism, the protests and counterprotests, the demand for 
resignations, the sit-ins and strikes are caused partly by academic 
measures and fees that the students dislike, but more often by 
group Slurs, tasteless jokes, or imputed inequality of treatment— 
outcroppings of Chauvinism, male and female, black and white, 
sex type A and sex type B. It is a Balkan campus with border 
incidents, not party politics. 

The very phrase “lack of sensitivity,” which is the usual re- 
crimination, shows that it is not political will that is at work, but 
hair-trigger susceptibility. A professor of law is found to have 
quoted in his textbook two lines from Byron on the nature of 
woman. He is excoriated like a scoundrel. Another faculty mem- 
ber publishes in the student paper a letter part of which is misun- 
derstood by some readers. He is treated like a pariah because, 
after the sense has been re-expounded, he “did not once apologize 
for the misunderstanding’ —others’ misreading was his fault. 

That last instance, mild as it appears, actually gives the di- 
agnostic trait of the evil: public outcry to make others suffer, even 
for imaginary or inadvertent wrongs. The practice is not limited 
to student groups on the watch for offense. Instructors associating 
themselves with a group may rid the class of a student who asks a 
civil question, if by interpretation it seems to criticize the group. 
Frequently, the college administration apologizes on behalf of the 
alleged offender and orders him or her to submit to special coun- 
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seling for a stretch of “sensitivity training.” It should be: training 
to remember who is above criticism. 

For it is clear that plenty of persons and professions, of na- 
tions and ethnic groups, can be humiliated and insulted without 
blame—to begin with, the speakers who are invited and then 
booed and yelled out of the hall. Likewise the many minorities as 
yet unorganized. In New York City, one kind of taxi that is not 
fully licensed is known as a gypsy cab. Now the Gypsies, an an- 
cient people from Northwest India, have long suffered contumely, 
and worse. Under Hitler, half a million—one in ten of the entire 
people—were killed in the gas chambers. Perhaps twice that 
number live in the United States. They do not like the name that 
we give them and that we use to disparage dubious things. But 
until a leader organizes a demonstration that blocks Fifth Avenue 
and makes gypsy a recognized slur, all New Yorkers and other 
Americans will keep uttering the degrading term; and when in the 
country during the summer, they will continue to blame the ruin 
of their trees on the detestable gypsy moth. 

The point of this illustration is that a free-for-all type of 
democracy is never a free-for-all. But if in self-defense the whole 
world organized itself into clans, life would indeed be brutish and 
short. Only in a state of modest self-restraint, of civil speech and 
mutual deference can someone who is part of a truly pluralistic 
body hope to meet with general respect and substantial equality. 
In such a state every person is regarded first and last as an individ- 
ual, not a representative of some embattled social group or vested 
interest. 

It was precisely that state which the former university had 
achieved and destroyed. The break with decency dates from the 
student uprisings of 1965-68. Instead of articulating their true 
grievances, which were many and genuine, the students attacked 
the institution as such, with violence and for reasons outside its 
purview, such as the draft for the Vietnam war. The bewildered 
academics responded with shuffling and cowardice, thus failing 
once more in their duty to teach. The outcome was to turn over 
the university to the loudest claimants, then and in future. Can it 
be that the current combativeness, practiced as an end in itself, 
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owes its zest to the graduates of that era now occupying faculty 
chairs? 

Be that as it may, the legacy of ’68 is visible in the new 
order, which relies on written codes and quasi judicial hearings, 
on make-believe “open competition” for administrative posts, on 
scrutiny by departments into their recruits’ opinions, on suspicion 
and indignation as the ruling passions, on the pretext of “aca- 
demic freedom” to exclude from the campus the representatives 
of certain government agencies and “tainted” business corpora- 
tions, and on the make-up of the curriculum as a weapon in the 
race- class- sex-struggle. 

But isn’t the university in the world and bound to take part 
in its battles—ain fact, to lead its most aggressive efforts toward 
justice and equality’? Bound begs the question and does not answer 
how? One might as well ask, Isn’t the doctor in the same room 
with the patient and bound to suffer with him? Well, sympathy he 
must certainly have as part of his healing power, but he must pre- 
cisely not hamper himself by internalizing the symptoms and the 
pain. He must stand off and study the case. And that is what the 
universities were supposed to do. 

. . . Supposed to do at the university. Its members are free 
like other citizens to engage on their own time in any social and 
political struggle they choose. They live in townships and coun- 
ties organized for the rough-and-tumble of a real democracy, 
which a university is not. That is why its proper work stops when 
a quite lawless democracy enters in. A university is not a town, 
even though it assembles 25,000 people on its acreage. It cannot 
be decently run by campaigning and voting on “issues.” What 
rival platforms can express the “interests” of the College as 
against those of the School of Dentistry? Or those of any two 
“parties” within each? 

Even if this were possible, the shouting and accusing and 
tampering with the truth that are the stuff of politics are the rank 
opposite of the academic principle. There is hidden virtue in the 
dismissive phrase: “purely academic.” Its proper meaning is that 
thought should precede action, that is to say, theory devised freely 
and refined by argument before being applied. The saving in cost 
and trouble is plain. Social and scientific advance comes from the 
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purely academic when it has been much revised and finally con- 
firmed in practice. But the academy is not its testing ground. 
When it tries to be, it forgets its own role—as we see it doing— 
and neglects its unique duty. 

What is most dispiriting about colleges and universities to- 
day is that they have regressed to earlier defects. For a long time 
the American college was a place for young bloods to be rowdies. 
In the age of Jefferson’s University of Virginia, faculty members 
(and their wives) could expect molestation and violence; student 
hostility toward teachers was de rigueur. (A milder strain of it 
comes out today in the “evaluation” blanks that make teaching a 
popularity contest and thus encourage low standards of work: a 
good grade for a good evaluation. ) 

The gentlemanly tradition of college violence lasted well 
into the 19th century. But by the end of the Civil War, it was 
something else that plagued the faculty. Big universities were set 
up to raise the quality of scholarship and professional training to 
the level attained abroad; private donors gave huge sums and state 
legislatures adopted handsome budgets. One result was that trust- 
ees and lawmakers monitored opinion: radical thought, cultural 
dissent was not tolerated. Tocqueville’s old dictum that he knew 
of “no country with so little independence of thought and freedom 
of expression as the United States” was repeatedly verified. 

But there was resistance to censorship and persecution. The 
test of strength came in the 1920s. When President Lowell of Har- 
vard told the Overseers, who wanted him to dismiss the Socialist 
lecturer Harold Laski, “If you demand his resignation you will 
have mine tomorrow,” the right to impart scholarly opinion was 
finally won. Lowell defined it in a classic paragraph which pro- 
tected equally those with and without tenure. It was not contested 
even in the years of Marxist propaganda during the Great Depres- 
sion. The honor of the American university shone bright for not 
quite half a century. 

If one looks back to a period still earlier than American be- 
ginnings, that is, to the first universities of the late Middle Ages, 
one readily sees that the special function of a university does not 
survive the pseudo democracy of shifting control by warring 
groups. The end comes with a bang and suppression follows—or 
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reconstitution on saner lines. That being so, one can only hope 
that life on the campus today will get rapidly worse, so that shame 
and despair may awaken recollections of a decent past, after 
which dedicated spirits will strive to reestablish the due forms and 
civil temper of a company of scholars. 


Back to the Middle Ages 
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Saturday Review, November 15, 1969; 

In Defense of Academic Freedom, ed. Sidney Hook, Pegasus, 
New York, 1971; Nichibei Forum (in Japanese) June 1970; and 
ten other re-printings in the U.S., Canada, Sweden, 
and the Philippines 


Except for interesting but inessential variations, there are 

only three, and not all three yield to the same extent the 
conditions favorable to study. 

Let us look at the earliest—student power. It marked the 
very beginnings of universities. The typical precedents are Bo- 
logna and Paris; Bologna shows the internal relationships; Paris 
the day-to-day workings. In both universities the idea was partic- 
ipation. Authority lay with the general assembly. There was no 
distinct central organization, but a loose collection of units. The 
universitas or corporation was the name of this grouping, which 
implied nothing academic. 

At Bologna, the students soon seized control, thereby ex- 
pressing the burghers’ control of the city. The sons dictated to the 
professors, and the city fathers backed up the youthful will by law. 
For example, professors and doctors could not leave the univer- 
sity, under penalty of death, or even go out of town without per- 
mission. They had to swear absolute obedience to the student- 
elected student rector, who at the behest of the general assembly 
could pass or change any rule. The students collected the fees, 
paid the salaries, and issued the working rules. If the teacher cut 
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a class, he was fined; likewise, if he could not draw five students, 
if he skipped a chapter or a difficulty, or if he kept on talking after 
the ringing of the bell. At any time the lecturer could be inter- 
rupted by a beadle summoning him to appear before the rector 
and learn of his misdeeds. 

As the great historian of universities, Rashdall, puts it—and 
notice in passing that boycott is the true name for student strike or 
sit-in: “By means of the terrible power of boycotting which they 
could bring into play against any offending professor, the student 
clubs were masters of the situation.” Not until Bonaparte con- 
quered Italy five centuries later was a professor again considered 
fit to be rector of a university. 

Rashdall’s reference to student clubs brings us to the situa- 
tion at Paris. Medieval students were divided into “nations,” just 
as the teachers were divided into subject-matter faculties. But the 
nation soon ceased to denote birthplace and became an arbitrary 
aggregate. The French nation at Paris included Spaniards, Itali- 
ans, Greeks, and Levantines; the English took in Flemings, Scan- 
dinavians, Finns, Hungarians, Dutch, and Slavs—no British in- 
sularity then! These clubs were further divided into clans usually 
based on parish allegiance. Here was no compact group of bour- 
geois fathers’ sons, but an international and vagrant crowd of 
large proportions. The results for university governance were 
to be expected—incessant quarrels, shaky alliances, jealous be- 
trayals. 

For each nation had to vote as one unit in the assembly and 
elect a new rector each month. They voted on proctors, beadles, 
financial officers, examiners, and deans. They also had to choose 
one ad hoc committee after another to look into endless charges 
and abuses. In the great year 1266, the papal legate Simon de Brie 
tried in vain to get the rector’s term extended to six weeks, in 
hopes of reducing the number of contested elections and student 
defiance of the rectors and the rules. At one time two rectors 
claimed authority. Simon finally got them both to resign in ex- 
change for a statute permitting a nation to secede and thus escape 
disputed rules. This feud of 1266 lasted a good fifteen years. 

The suggestive point in this truly flexible system is that it 
went on all fours with the prevailing theory of government— 
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‘what affects all must be by the consent of all.” It was democracy 
to the full. A representative body was not supposed to express the 
collective will of its constituents but to give every individual will 
a chance. Three students (out of several thousand) could ask for a 
change of statutes, and officers were elected who specialized in 
statute-changing. 

The frequent elections fitted in with the reigning philoso- 
phy. Aristotle had said that no one should be entrusted with any 
but the briefest tenure of office and that the whole assembly must 
not only legislate but administer. And student control obviously 
meant a deal of administering—collecting fees, paying salaries, 
renting or buying school buildings, watching the financial offi- 
cers, approving student lodgings, supervising book publishers 
(copyists), issuing summonses, levying fines, and seeing to the 
taking of oaths on an unprecedented scale. 

All this plus the fights of town and gown and the internal 
feuds that, according to one authority, were “akin to later interna- 
tional wars in their ferocity and destructiveness,” must have made 
the student life rich and exciting. Everything was an issue, includ- 
ing the hiring of messengers, of which the several nations had 
from twelve to 160 each. A touching detail of organization was 
that the rector might bring to the meetings of the assembly his 
bosom friend as a bodyguard. 

This elaborate structure so far was all for administration. 
Not a word yet about the studium, the classwork. The rector, stu- 
dents, and (elected) deans looked after it very much as was done 
at Bologna, that is, by supervising the professors. This arrange- 
ment called for certain abilities in the rector, and since the fresh- 
men, who were eligible, often were under the entrance age of 
fourteen, the Paris rules came to stipulate that the rector must be 
at least twenty years old. 

One can imagine these eager, free-lance, turn-and-turn- 
about administrators as belonging to the group of older students 
and apprentice teachers, the bold and daring, handsome and artic- 
ulate—those who, like M. Cohn-Bendit in our day, glory in the 
feeling of “we do what we like.” 

One can, again, imagine them angry at the previous admin- 
istration, impatient with the snarls of bureaucracy that they could 
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so quickly fix by some further rules, exhilarated at the thought of 
the coming meeting with a good fight in prospect, and ready al- 
ways for the actual bloodshed on the narrow winding street, if 
townsmen or a gang from the wrong parish or nation should de- 
bouch from the next corner. 

As one describes the scene, one is suddenly hushed at the 
thought of Francois Villon gathering up his genius amid the con- 
fusion and surviving as the symbol of an emancipated day. Was 
he perhaps one of those excluded as “vagabond scholars” from 
taking part in the making of the curriculum, the degree require- 
ments, the class schedules and examinations, and the plan of fes- 
tivities? Or was he one of the many non-scholars, those hangers- 
on mysteriously called “martinets”? No one knows, but some of 
his brilliance and energy must have existed elsewhere in the mass, 
or there would have been no medieval university, no medieval 
mind to write about. 4 

University administration by student groups is not to be 
sneezed at. It is cheap and never monotonous. By controlling the 
faculty it certainly prevents the flight from teaching, and it affords 
the young the pleasure of making their elders hop, skip, and per- 
form. In fighting all of society and themselves, too, the medieval 
students preserved minority rights to a degree otherwise unexam- 
pled. That is, such rights were freely enjoyed by the victors and 
survivors of the scrimmage. The rest—well, there is a price to 
pay for every good thing, and the good achieved was the very 
appealing, youthful kind of life: the free-for-all. 

Besides, student power need not be as perpetually violent as 
it was in the glorious thirteenth century. It can be had at the some- 
what lower price of a lack of continuity and a repetition of hopeful 
errors; for in one student generation experience hardly has a 
chance to accumulate and make a difference; and who cares in 
youth about the confusion that comes of injecting practical and 
political action into the rather different atmosphere of study? 

The second mode of managing universities is illustrated by 
what happened when the confusion became too great—or at least 
when it seemed to the neighbors to have got out of hand. An histor- 
ian of the time who, as legal representative of the university, cannot 
have been prejudiced against it says: “Studies were in chaos. . . 
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the rooms on one side were rented to students and the others to 
whores. Under the same roof was a house of learning and of whor- 
ing.” There was no reason in the nature of youth itself why this bois- 
terous exercise of self-government and self-indulgence should 
stop. But by 1500 the scheme was swept away in the collapse of the 
medieval theory and practice of government. In one short genera- 
tion—by 1530—a new University of Paris was in being. 

The force at work was the rise of the nation state, the move- 
ment that gave “nation” its modern meaning. The One Hundred 
Years’ War had shown the country’s need for an effective central 
power to put down disorders and stop the waste. That power was 
the king, and it was the king who put an end to student power 
within the university. In 1450, he restrained their excessive feast- 
ing. He then ordered the papal legate to reform the university 
from top to bottom. By 1475 he was imposing a loyalty oath and, 
soon after, threatening students with a kind of draft. Finally, in 
1499, he prohibited their boycotts and battles. 

From then on, whether under king or revolutionary govern- 
ment, dictator or Parliament, continental universities have been 
ruled by the central authority. The degree of control has varied 
widely with time and place. Still, out of ancestral respect for 
learning, the European university has always enjoyed certain 
privileges. For example, even under the Russian czars the police 
were forbidden to enter the university, a tradition that curiously 
persisted through the Russian repression of Czechoslovakia in the 
summer of 1968. 

No one needs to be told that in times of trouble since 1500, 
universities under central control have been threatened, dictated 
to, or shut down; professors suspended for sedition, exiled for 
refusing to take oaths, prosecuted and shot for political crimes, 
and, from the beginning to the twentieth century, periodically hec- 
kled, insulted, or physically attacked by their own students. These 
appear to be inevitable by-products of making the university polit- 
ical through its link with the state. 

Central control is, of course, the opposite of student power, 
but they have one feature in common—the multiplicity of rules. 
When codes and tribunals regulate university affairs, the legalistic 
outlook and the contentious temper prevail and warp the emotions 
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appropriate to study. And contrary to expectations, even the man- 
agement of the university’s material concerns is not thereby im- 
proved but worsened. The reason is plain. Both these styles of 
administration—the anarchical and the autocratic—bring to the 
fore people whose temperaments are the reverse of studious and 
scholarly. 

Imagine the American university going down the road it has 
lately chosen and becoming thoroughly reactionary, which is to 
say, going back to either of these earlier modes of governance. In 
the one case, that of student power, we should see the emergence 
of a new type of academic man, wanting and achieving power at 
a much younger age than his predecessors—in fact, a graduate 
student or beginning teacher. He would be a man of strong feel- 
ings, caught by some sort of doctrine, ready to drop his work at 
any time for the turbulence of mass meetings and the stress of 
political tactics, and not averse to exchanging blows when denun- 
ciation, blackmail, and obscenity fail—a man, in short, prepared 
to strike in all senses of the word; a man given to the life of im- 
pulse and self-will, like the old-fashioned duelist, and also given 
to the heady pleasure of moral indignation; a man ever suspi- 
cious—and with good reason; a partisan, but restless, dissatisfied 
with all arrangements including his own, because his idealism and 
his strength alike drive him to find a life totally free of conditions. 

We need not ask whether men such as this in a reactionary 
university would wield their power in behalf of an outside politi- 
cal party, as in the Japanese university, and use professors as in- 
dentured servants closely supervised. The texture of the strait- 
jacket might be looser, owing to the presence of diverse student 
leaders similarly moved to have their way. 

But we cannot doubt that an opposite reaction to central 
control would bring with it the enforcement of a political ortho- 
doxy. The type of man who would rise in such a system is quickly 
described: the commissar with a Ph.D. And he too would be a 
poor provider of the complex physical arrangements prerequisite 
to study: His mind would be incessantly on things so much higher. 
He would have no doctrine but order, and after a few faculty-club 
shootings, seminars would meet on time. 

The third mode of university administration is the one we 
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have so rashly abandoned over the space of a few months. The 
American university was a characteristic creation. Drawing on the 
old English collegiate model for its best habits, it assumed that 
the faculty was the university, and as such the protector of two 
great treasures—students and learning. Learning was something 
to be transmitted to the young and added to when possible. Study 
was thus the single aim for both faculty and students. 

The running of academic affairs by a faculty through a mix- 
ture of convention and consensus was, of course, easier when the 
faculty was small and its members lived close together. But the 
triumph of the American universities is that between 1890 and 
1950 many of them grew to the size of a town yet kept the spirit 
and action of the original free university, the university governed 
not by the one or the many, but by principles. 

These principles were simple enough: influence and defer- 
ence; rationality and civility; above all, reciprocity. 

Most people, including some academic men, had, of 
course, no idea how American or any other universities were run 
and could discern no principles whatever in the day-to-day opera- 
tions. So when the cry of tyranny and revolt was raised, they 
rushed to pull down the fabric, on the assumption that where 
there’s a complaint there must be an evil. The questions of what 
evil and where it lay precisely were never thought of. Indignation 
in some, passivity in others conspired to establish as a universal 
truth that the American university was an engine of oppression, 
rotten to the core, a stinking anachronism. So down it came. 

That it must stay down for a good while appears inevitable 
from the nature of its former freedom. How was it free? Not be- 
cause its members were angels and its statutes copied from Uto- 
pia, but because its concentration on study had brought the world 
at large to respect its autonomy—hence, no interference from the 
state—while freedom of thought and speech had generated within 
the walls the principles listed above. The free university is that in 
which the scholar and teacher is free to learn and to teach. He is 
free because society values and keeps its hands off the double 
product—the learning student on one side, new knowledge on the 
other. 

Principles, of course, need devices for their application and 
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protection. The American university had evolved some fairly 
good ones for the purpose: 1) The trustees (or regents or legisla- 
tive committees), whose defined role showed that they did not 
own the university, nor were employers of employees; they be- 
stowed tenure as a guaranty against themselves. 

2) The administration, conceived again not as bosses but as 
servants; easily removed if unsatisfactory; in practice, a body that 
worked like slaves to suit faculty wishes and that protected schol- 
ars against trustees as well as against parents and alumni. 

3) The professional associations—learned, accrediting, or 
self-serving like the American Association of University Profes- 
sors—all upholders of academic freedom. 

4) Public opinion, the law, and the press, which until very 
recent years could be counted on to keep hands off and even de- 
fend the individual scholar, researcher, discoverer, expert: 

At each level, the attitude of the imperfect beings’entrusted 
with administrative responsibilities was that they could only influ- 
ence the action of others, not command it; that decisions must be 
rational and discussions civil; that any signs of strong reluctance 
after discussion must be deferred to, and that rights and duties, 
like concessions, must be reciprocal. 

This is not to say that the institution always worked like a 
dream. Friction, abuses, injustice beset all human undertakings. 
But no one can deny that compared with other institutions, uni- 
versities enjoyed a government in keeping with their high pur- 
pose—government by separation of powers, by consent through 
committees, and by extensive self-restraint. Within the best uni- 
versities and colleges there was continuous consultation, a wide 
tolerance of eccentricity and free-wheeling, a maximum of excep- 
tions and special attention—and these latitudes had long since 
been extended to the students. 

In recalling this fast-waning institution, one may indeed 
think of occasions when the principles were violated. But one 
should also think of the great diversity of opinion and of purpose 
that was permitted to flourish, even when challenged. For ex- 
ample: boards of trustees, generally Republican and conservative, 
allowing leaves to professors working in Washington for the New 
Deal or for John Kennedy; or in the Thirties ignoring the Com- 
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munist affiliation even of junior officers without tenure. Go back 
fifty years and you will think of the protectors of Veblen and his 
work, of defiant instruction in Marxism, of research and indoctri- 
nation in contraception. 

Nor should we forget the common realities of the last half 
century—the open campus, receptive to all the shocking modern 
literature and subversive speakers; the college newspapers receiv- 
ing subsidies from administrators they denounce and insult by 
name; the frequent public championing of dissent, as when Presi- 
dent Brewster of Yale stood between angry alumni and Professor 
Staughton Lynd. 

Fifteen years ago, Walter P. Metzger, the leading authority 
on academic freedom, summed up the extraordinary character of 
the American university: “No one can follow the history of aca- 
demic freedom without wondering at the fact that any society, 
interested in the immediate goals of solidarity and _ self- 
preservation, should possess the vision to subsidize free criticism 
and inquiry, and without feeling that the academic freedom we 
still possess is one of the remarkable achievements of man. At the 
same time, one cannot but be appalled at the slender thread by 
which it hangs.” 

When certain students, with encouragement from many 
sides, cut the thread, they did it (as they thought) in the name of 
still greater freedom. They wanted a “voice,” and, with a trifle of 
self-contradiction, a “dialogue” on “‘non-negotiable demands.” 
Sentimentalists believed that the university “bulldozed the stu- 
dent,” carried on “a war against the young.” The truth is that for 
years student opinion had been exerting an influence on curricu- 
lum and campus rules and habits, not only through free expres- 
sion in the sacrosanct student paper, but, more importantly, 
through free access to faculty members and ease of deportment 
with them. Go to Europe and Asia and see how they “interact” 
there. 

The common faith in education as an individual right had 
also made the student’s free choice among programs and courses 
the accepted thing, while the combining of programs, the multi- 
plicity of certificates and degrees, the preservation of credits 
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through all changes of mind—all these practices encouraged even 
to excess the development of the untrammeled self. 

To be sure, this student freedom was only freedom to be a 
student. As long as parents believed in certain mores, there were 
parietal rules and library fines and some fuss made over cheating 
at examinations or stealing books from the bookstore. But that 
was not because the university was tyrannical; it was because, 
rightly or wrongly, students were thought young and inexperi- 
enced and in need of guidance. 

Earlier, student hostility and violence had been a recurrent 
problem. It seemed to be resolved by letting the student choose 
his courses and preparing him for them sooner. He became docile, 
which means teachable, and he was believed to acquiesce in the 
fact that he knew less than his teachers, did not own the university, 
and benefited from what it stood for. 

Such was the institution that a couple of years’ violence has 
made into an historical memory. True, the American university 
had begun to lose its soul through misguided public service, and 
students had grievances they should have analyzed and publi- 
cized. But by organizing hatred instead, by assaulting and impris- 
oning their teachers, dividing faculties into factions, turning weak 
heads into cowards and demagogues, ignoring the grave and legit- 
imate causes for reform, advocating the bearing of arms on cam- 
pus, and preferring “confrontation” to getting their own way, hos- 
tile students have ushered in the reactionary university of the 
future, medieval model. 

For it is clear that once the traditions of deference and civil- 
ity are broken they cannot be knit up again at will. No one can be 
sure of the future, but the past is not dumb. Medieval student 
power met its quietus when the aggressive traits of its leaders were, 
so to speak, taken over by the state. The students, losing their privi- 
lege, became subjects like any other and were put down. 

Nobody with a heart and a mind can look forward to the ful- 
fillment of either reactionary hope—it took so long to develop the 
republic of learning in which study was the sole aim and test of the 
institution! Who can bear to think of reliving 1266 and All That? 
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The Lost Leader 
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In the academic cycle of one year, an observer of colleges and 
universities notes a curious personage and paradox. The person- 
age is the president, who is usually seen only at the end of the 
year, at Commencement; and the paradox is that on this first ap- 
pearance he tells the assembled throng and the wide world what 
they ought to do about the great issues of the day. In the previous 
eight months he has not opened his mouth to anybody about what 
his institution or its constituent parts should do. 

This absentee governor does not govern, but he is far from 
being a do-nothing king. Every minute of his time is booked and 
overbooked; during his 15-hour day, his energy is spent on fund- 
raising and public relations. In a state university he fights for his 
budget with a committee of the legislature. In a private institution 
he pleads and plays and dines with donors to obtain money and 
buildings, and he sings the song again to foundation executives. 
He lobbies at City Hall or in Washington for favors ranging from 
zoning variances to a better overhead allowance on scientific 
grants. He travels all over the land to address alumni clubs and 
assure them of the splendid health of their alma mater, whose 
pulse he has not really taken since he and she first shook hands. 

This man or woman president is a driven creature who 
would never claim the old title of university builder or educational 
leader. Lucky if they can be successful maintainers, these glib 
salesmen keep running to stay in the same place. The caliber of 
the faculty, the number and quality of the applicants to one or 
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many schools, the upkeep of the aging fabric, the hunt for capable 
deans, the need for ever more help in administration and more 
space for new activities, the rising cost of materials, and the effort 
to project an attractive image—all these worry the president, but 
he can delegate their handling to his faculty or his bureaucracy. 
What he dreads and cannot shuffle off is the unexpected inci- 
dent—insult between groups or persons, protest about a rule or a 
fee, sit-in or strike, suicide, rape, or the murder of one student by 
another over a $12,000 deal in drugs. 

It is a wonder that anybody wants the job and no wonder 
that the tenure of office has become shorter and shorter. It used to 
be a lifetime career, which permitted the carrying out of plans 
well thought out and then matured in faculty consultations. Now 
it is pure trouble-shooting, under the crippling disadvantage of 
pseudo democracy and real publicity. If a new president at the 
fourth oldest university does not satisfy all demands and expecta- 
tions within the first couple of years, the New York Times runs a 
long dissection of his character, failings, and doubtful prospects. 

Everybody has his say, because the post is deemed an elec- 
tive office; the holder’s constituents include the janitors, and he 
must please them all. It is apparently not recognized that toadying 
to the crowd is as disgusting as toadying to a prince. But the sanc- 
tions for not doing so are undoubtedly fierce. Unpopularity runs 
the same risk as scandal or crime. These working conditions are 
bound to act selectively. Today, a labor negotiator would make a 
better president than a philosopher such as Nicholas Murray But- 
ler or a chemist such as Charles W. Eliot. The future university 
man may have to draw on retired Mafia chiefs. 

Where in all this do the interests of study and teaching get 
attention? Their care is lodged in a figure variously known as Pro- 
vost, Dean of Faculties, or Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
He is in many ways the resident president, responsible—among 
other things—for overseeing promotions and for allocating re- 
sources among departments and professional schools. Thus 
within limits he can mold the institution according to an idea. But 
he lacks the power that the top title still confers, and it is the 
faculties that chart without guidance the course of educational 
events. Committees galore meet and recommend, make and un- 
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make the curriculum and set requirements, often swayed by fash- 
ion or vague dissatisfaction or sheer restlessness. 

Now for a collegium, a band of scholar-teachers, nobody 
would want a dictator, though one such has lately brought a nerth- 
eastern university from insignificance to superior quality. He is 
unique in the field, and the one lesson to derive from his example 
is that in the modern university there are things to be done, 1m- 
provement is needed, whether possible or not. A leader in the old 
sense, with the right and duty to preside, could conceivably in- 
spire confidence in the faculty and gain its consent to a reasoned 
program of change, previously approved by the trustees. These 
last, poor things, have kept hands off as they were told to do sev- 
enty years ago, the only devotees of academic freedom left on 
campus. But they would surely aid and abet an “education” pres- 
ident. 

What would he have to do? Reduce tuition costs by paring 
down, first, the course offerings and then the services that do not 
directly promote learning, teaching, and research. (Two excep- 
tions: primary medical care and a gymnasium.) Those central pur- 
poses are not inconsistent with the present expensive extras, but 
these tend to multiply and their cost is unjustifiable in times of 
stringency. Lower tuition would open the gates to many betwixt 
rich and poor who deserve admission, and reduce the burden of 
huge loans on many others who intend to pay and not default. For 
all students, college should be mainly a place to lear and reflect 
and enlarge one’s social circle through work in common—no 
small boon. To expect the full range of human fulfillment, adjust- 
ment, and recreation is extravagant. 

On the teaching side, the use of slave labor should be abol- 
ished. The term refers to the university practice of paying gradu- 
ate students a pittance to teach undergraduates. These young 
scholars have reached the hardest stretch of their studies; they 
either neglect them or scamp the so-called teaching they are ill- 
fitted to perform. Their recent threat to unionize is the just return 
for, years of exploitation. What would be appropriate is to select 
the most apt from only the third-year students, and after a good 
briefing in the ways of lecturing, grading, and other rudiments, 
give them not more than a one-course teaching load. It may be 
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predicted that if the ancient abuse were done away with, the 
undergraduates who register for a course with the great scholar, 
only to endure the inadequacies of his substitute, would send up a 
loud cheer. 

As for the full-time scholars, teaching courses both elemen- 
tary and advanced should be the general rule. When renewing the 
ranks, not only should this duty be stipulated, but care should be 
taken not to give chairs to extinct volcanoes—persons whose re- 
search, done somewhere else, once brought them fame, and who 
will now virtually retire on salary. Running after “names” is one 
of the most expensive and wasteful of academic foibles. 

The money at the institution’s disposal should go to those 
who teach and who also work hard at either freely motivated re- 
search or the many quasi administrative duties the place requires. 
It should go next to the libraries and laboratories, and stop there. 
Strong-minded resistance is needed to keep even a small college 
from taking on superfluous activities. What with foundations, in- 
dustry, and private donors, it 1s possible to crowd the campus with 
Centers, Programs, and Institutes that sound important and look 
educational or good for society. All of them are a drain on the 
available cash, space, time, and attention. No gift, however 
ample it seems at the start, ever compensates for the permanent 
burden. 

The principle here is: think tank, not assembly line. Univer- 
sities have always served the world and should continue to do so, 
but the efficient way is through the minds they employ or prepare. 
Whatever is proposed as another ring to the circus must be exam- 
ined and pass the rigorous test: will it educationally benefit our 
students? our faculty?—exactly how? 

The judgment rendered must also have regard to the partic- 
ular institution, its size, its location and neighbors. For example, 
the great universities clustered in the east should long since have 
divided among them the teaching of exotic languages instead of 
supporting eight or ten departments each with two or three stu- 
dents a year. These days, too, trades proliferate into profes- 
sions—there is right now a passionate demand for a Ph.D. in Real 
Estate Development. It will soon find a home when some foun- 
dation waves a check, but wherever it goes, it does not belong 
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there. Adding a training school to a university, like adding gradu- 
ate work to a college, is a deviation from purpose and a drag on 
the going concern. It ends in lowering the quality of work—and 
of life—throughout the institution. Z 

That work, the work of higher education, presupposes some 
agreement about two things: the contents of the tradition being 
handed down and extended by research and the limits of the por- 
tion suitable and required for undergraduate instruction—the cur- 
riculum. At this moment, no such agreement exists, which is one 
reason why college is so unsatisfactory and why schools and de- 
partments regard one another across campus with barely con- 
cealed envy or contempt. The educational leader postulated here 
will find this situation the hardest to deal with. He probably can- 
not do it alone; one must hope that in time the academy’s self- 
disgust will help him reduce to some rational form the instruc- 
tional supermarket of our day. 

His success will depend in any case on the growth of new 
habits, in him and in the faculty, and by extension in the students. 
He will of course have to become visible and resident. The fund- 
raising and alumni-soothing will have to be delegated, even 
though “everybody knows” this cannot be done—now. On cam- 
pus, he must gradually collect a presidential party, by the simple 
expedient of talking and eating with, listening and reporting to his 
colleagues of all ranks and specialties. To be a colleague, he must 
be an academic, not a rear-admiral or ex-litigator. The division of 
We and They between faculty and administration must gradually 
blur into non-existence. 

To that end, the bureaucracy in the big central building must 
be cut down and revitalized. With fewer services to run and fewer 
proposals from outside to be tempted by and to haggle over at 
length, it can be smaller. It should be made up as far as possible 
of people who understand what a college is, why they are there, 
and how to talk to all and sundry—even students—so that they 
go away without thinking of Kafka. The policy in all respects but 
one should be: full disclosure. All on campus are members of the 
university and entitled to know its policies and workings. The one 
subject of secrecy is the amount of individual salaries, the scale 
itself being public. Such changes should remove some of the 
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rooted disaffection; there will always be enough petty friction, 
misunderstanding, and jealousy left over to keep the place looking 
human. 

The outcome to be aimed at is an institution instead of a 
machine, a company of scholars instead of a corporation with em- 
ployees and customers. Whether that is achievable within a mea- 
surable time is anybody’s guess. But if it is achieved, thanks to a 
leader’s having resumed relations with those he should shepherd, 
he will then have earned the right at Commencement to tell the 
rest of the world how to behave. 


An American Commencement 
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it, is an extraordinary event, even though it occurs every 
year and in many places. Just think: at commencement, 
credit is given to those who have earned it; public recognition goes 
to hard work, not influence; prizes and honors are awarded ac- 
cording to merit. This will never happen again in your lifetime. 
Notice, too, that in this gathering eager to see these mira- 
cles, an atmosphere of pure benevolence prevails. You find that 
strangers have spelled your names correctly on the diplomas and 
in the program; and to top the pleasure, you have heard that there 
is to be free lunch. All these signs suggest that utopia is at hand. 
But as in the Garden of Eden, there is a joker lurking, some- 
one prepared to spoil the bliss: that is the commencement speaker. 
What he does, by tradition, is to remind the dwellers in utopia of 
the harsh world outside; and he does this usually in the most un- 
comfortable, inappropriate way. Here he is, addressing students 
who have been toiling so as to enter a profession, to pursue a 
career on home ground, and he tells them that they must do some- 
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thing for peace in the Middle East; or that they cannot any longer 
ignore the blight of drug abuse, to say nothing of their responsi- 
bility for better policies in South America, South Africa, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Very few students are prepared for such assignments, but 
they never protest, perhaps because they are flattered to hear for 
the first time that the future is in their hands: the world depends 
on them. At any rate, none of them or their parents object, be- 
cause they are polite and willing to let the speaker go on and get 
his words in the newspaper the next day. This will happen only if 
he raises issues of global importance. 

For my part, when I speak at a commencement, I prefer to 
say a few words not about what the newly hatched might do for 
the world but what they might do for themselves, as individuals. 
The speech goes something like this: 

As you are now, the world does not depend on you; it is not 
aware of your existence; it will acknowledge it slowly, perhaps in 
keeping with your professional efforts, perhaps not. These efforts 
are unquestionably your main business, now that you have taken 
such pains to be knowledgeable and proficient. But these very 
pains, this professional preparation, and the striving to establish 
yourselves which comes next, are all activities that narrow the 
mind and stifle the spirit. 

One might suppose that because your studies relate to the 
art of music, your scope has been both broad and deep. But your 
studies have made you technicians, specialists, and your further 
progress will make you specialize even more. In every niche you 
will be bound by set procedures and compelling needs. You will 
do what you must much more often than what you want. The 
higher you rise—as the world measures height of accomplish- 
ment—the greater will be the compulsions, the necessary condi- 
tions of your professional life. True, if you are a great success as 
a great artist, you will have some power and some free choices. 
But that fact itself will make the remaining limitations all the 
more galling. 

You should also consider the possibility that you will not 
manage to get even that limited area of freedom. For in our world, 
which is ever more crowded with talents, success depends ever 
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more on a run of happy chances. Undoubtedly, after trial and er- 
ror, you will find a suitable field for your abilities. Looking for it, 
making it truly your own by (as we say) proving yourself, will be 
engrossing and satisfying. But after your success, what? There 
comes a time in every career when this cheerful sense of accom- 
plishment comes to an end. Life begins to repeat, or seems to. 
And even before you come to occupy the desired spot, there are 
bound to be moments of self-doubt, when hope and energies are 
at a low ebb. What do you do then? What are your resources for 
coping with the usual questions that arise at those moments: what 
am I worth, really, and how can I replenish the founts of self- 
confidence? 

There are no guaranteed answers to these questions. But 
when the will to self-searching has you by the throat, there is 
immense value in being able to find a Self: that is to say, a solid 
entity that you can trust, because you have made it yourself and 
made it well. A well-made Self is not a haphazard collection of 
habits and prejudices, of notions and fancies; it is an ordered set 
of reflections, conclusions, and convictions. Now, the task of con- 
tinually bringing these elements together and putting some order 
among them requires an outside stimulus and a discipline. This 
stimulus may be of the regrettable kind, such as a grave illness or 
a great sorrow; or it may be a strong and sustained religious faith. 
But for most people, the stimulus and discipline are deliberately 
chosen. They take the form of getting outside one’s routine and 
filling the mind with vicarious experiences. This is best done 
through reading. 

Reading of course can easily be nothing more than a way to 
kill time; but if it is calculated and intense, it is a steady extension 
of one’s life. If life is measured by consciousness, one whose 
mind is full lives longer than one whose mind is empty—Just as 
one who is awake 18 hours a day lives longer than one who sleeps 
away every 12 hours. You can add to life by adding to the quantity 
of conscious moments through reading. This is true no matter 
what you read—history, poetry, novels, essays, letters, diaries, 
memoirs, criticism. One curious result of the habit is that after a 
time, even the reading of trash—and certainly the reading of 
newspapers—(in short, the reading that kills time)—even that 
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brings with it some addition of value, because the mind is 
equipped to extract some good thing or other from the low-grade 
substance. 

You will ask, How does reading-with-intent help to build a 
Self? If all it does is eke out your experience with that of others, 
why isn’t your own sufficient? Why doesn’t it organize itself into 
inner strength? What is lacking is the contrast, the otherness, the 
novelty and strangeness; the shock of difference and the recogni- 
tion of sameness; in other words, the work of the imagination. 
For to read intelligently and profitably, your imagination must 
work every minute, reconstructing the lives, events, and emotions 
depicted in print. 

If this is true, you can see why filling the mind with a vision 
of what happened to other people, or of what is happening right 
now elsewhere, is an antidote to the narrowing effect of a profes- 
sion. It reminds you at critical moments that the present concern, 
the irritating predicament, the stupid mess created by an individ- 
ual act or an institutional rule, is not the sum total of the universe. 
It gives you, aS we Say, perspective, a sense of proportion. These 
words in fact refer to that second Self, that solid Self, full of ex- 
perience, which stands like a back-stop behind the every-day Self, 
which is engaged in dealing with the vicissitudes of life. 

That second Self is of course a permanent acquisition. You 
don’t lose it like an umbrella and miss it the next time it rains. 
You carry your strong identity with you through the whole course 
of life. 

I have so far stressed the use of a cultivated Self in cushion- 
ing the defects and annoyances of existence, because at your stage 
of life utility is doubtless uppermost in your mind—and rightly 
so. But the cultivated Self is also a source of joy. With it, the idea 
of leisure gains all its meaning; it is not empty time, but time in 
which the mind takes pleasurable exercise, as the body does in 
jogging or swimming: No need to look for “leisure-time activi- 
ties,” so-called. One can be perfectly idle and also contented, self- 
entertained. When Walt Whitman said, “I loafe and invite my 
soul,’ his soul was not a vacuum or a jumble; else he would have 
loafed the shortest possible time and looked for company and a 
pack of cards. To put it the other way round, to a cultivated mind 
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the boredom of solitude is unknown. Such a mind can be bored 
only by other people; and those other people are very few, because 
ordinary bores, like trashy books, often contain matter of interest. 
You may wonder why I suggest filling and organizing the 
mind by reading. Why not the contemplation of the other arts? 
And since you have all dedicated yourselves to the art of music, 
why is this happy choice not sufficient to cultivate a Self as resist- 
ant and as pleasure-giving as the good life requires? I partly an- 
swered that question earlier, by pointing out how professional 
studies and the day’s work coerce body and mind into narrow- 
ness—the fulfilling of immediate demands, the pursuit of self- 
interest, as contrasted with the pursuit of interest in one’s Self. 
But there is yet another part to the answer. It is just possible 
that all of you like music—or that only some of you do. I am not 
joking when I suggest that doing music and liking it are fwo dif- 
ferent things. The parallel in ordinary life is familiar énough: a 
couple who are passionately in love but do not really like each 
other. One can be a passionate performer, a composer of genius, 
a dedicated teacher, and yet totally neglect music as a source of 
cultivation. And this relation applies of course to all the other arts, 
including literature, to say nothing of medicine and the law. 
Cultivation, or what I have called for short liking, calls for 
a certain detachment—standing off and looking, comparing, re- 
flecting, concluding. Whereas a performer (let us say) puts his 
whole soul into rendering the works of a few chosen masters, or 
at best of a given style or period, the true music-liker enjoys many 
masters, styles, and periods. As for the composers, they very 
properly equate music with their own or kindred creations. As 
listeners and beholders we are grateful for these fanaticisms; they 
are wonderfully productive for us, but they do not benefit these 
single-minded beings themselves in the way of cultivation. 
Finally, it must be added that music and the plastic arts serve 
cultivation best when the experience of them becomes explicit, 
that is, when it is discussed or read about. The reason for this 1s 
simple—feelings and memories are stored up and relived most 
fully with the aid of words. Recall a superb performance of the 
Ninth Symphony or your first sight of Chartres Cathedral, and 
you will find that these recollected emotions are strung upon a 
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thread of perceptions, incidents, details, all couched in words. 
This is by no means to treat music or architecture in a literary way, 
but only in the normal way of the human mind. When you tell a 
friend of a near-accident in mountain climbing, you are not deal- 
ing with your life and the Rockies in a literary way: you are giving 
shape to confused emotions. Complete experience involves 
words, even though the words do not themselves reproduce the 
experience. Only one thing gives it—the imagination. 

This truth brings us back full circle to our beginning. 
Whoever wants to build a Self for the sake of inner strength and 
the pleasures of vicarious experience had best make the play of 
imagination a part of his program: As Voltaire said, “Cultivate 
your garden.” 

But one last, quick question: isn’t this goal of self- 
sufficiency a piece of selfishness? What about the horrors of the 
Middle East and of drug addiction? We are not separate islands in 
the sea, as John Donne reminded us; therefore these public con- 
cems are ours too, in some way and to some degree. A main way 
IS as citizens and voters, and in that capacity the chances are good 
that a mind rich in vicarious experience will yield sounder judg- 
ment than one cultivated only by the newspaper. Part of that good 
judgment will be to recognize ability in those one votes for; an- 
other part will be to know that ignorant opinions about what to do 
in complex situations are worse than useless—they are danger- 
ous. “Cultivate your garden” also means: attend to what you are 
fit to do and delegate the rest. The corner where you are and 
whose rights and wrongs you know at first hand is a large enough 
field for your best endeavors at making the world a better place. 
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The 57 Elites 


INTRODUCTORY 


There are in the United States at least 57 elites, and they are not 
playing their part: they are not ruining the country. They should 
be undermining our democratic way of life as predicted by the 
horrified who shout “Elitism!” But apparently the bugbear has no 
teeth; it is only a menace; it does no more than keep the watchdogs 
hoarse. 

Probably the rest of us do not quite know what elites and 
elitism are. To find out, let us take a look at those fifty-seven. At 
the top are the athletes, the pop singers, and the movie stars, who 
occupy most of the news alongside wars and economic crises. 
These men and women are so few in number that their names, 
nicknames, marital affairs, and salaries are known to all, their 
health and deeds a matter of daily concern. 

Next come the notables who broadcast the news, also daily 
intimates, and so sure of their place in our hearts that they are 
called anchors. Close in importance are the famed dress design- 
ers, whose slightest whim affects half the population, and after 
them the leading politicians. Their influence is hard to prove, 
though their words can cause intense excitement. Then there are 
a few of the wealthy on the Fortune roster, who for one reason or 
another are movers and shakers outside the market. (Money itself 
of course creates many temporary elites, as when some citizens 
eager for privilege pay ten times first-class postage to get their 
letters treated as Priority Mail.) 

Beyond this point, steady elites are either local or profes- 
sional, and though conspicuous in their domain, hardly known to 
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the general public; for example, the members of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the soldiers of a named corps such as 
the Green Berets. No need to list them here. The foregoing are 
enough to define the character of an elite. Whats it? 

It consists of a relatively small group of persons who get 
singled out and thereby take or are given some sort of privilege. 
This privilege is often exclusive, as in licensed occupations. No 
one but a licensed electrician may install wiring, and cutting hair 
is also reserved for an elite. Elite means elect, a Puritan idea: few 
are chosen. It is also a democratic idea. We continually elect rep- 
resentatives, not just for making laws, but for innumerable pur- 
poses in the private sector—those endless committees and slates 
of officers. Unions, too, enjoy privileges that set their members 
apart, while Indians in Vermont may fish without a license. The 
principle goes far: juvenile delinquents and first offenders are not 
treated like other criminals. So it turns out that the country is a 
mass of elites; hardly anybody is left out; privilege is the rule. 

Why then the outcry against elitism? What is there to be 
afraid of? One thing only—that an elite member will make us feel 
inferior with respect to a talent we think we have. Now most 
people do not think that they are potential champions or great 
singers or even fit to be ordinary scientists and barbers. But they 
do believe that they have as much brains as anybody else—as 
much as anybody needs. In this deep-seated idea Mr. William 
Safire finds “the elementary political principle that it’s dumb 
to make people think you are smarter than they are.”* Such 
is the democratic reality that generates the charge of Elitism. 
In fact, only people who are or seem learned are targets. Not 
that they make a point of their supposed superiority—suspicion is 
enough. 

The entire education system suffers from this ingrained at- 
titude, which is not new. Shakespeare depicts it in the scene be- 
tween the rebel leader Jack Cade and the “clerk”? who can “write, 
and read, and cast acompt”—“Monstrous,” Says Cade, “away 
with him! Hang him with his pen and inkhorn around his neck.’”** 


* New York Times Magazine, September 16, 1989. 
** Henry VI, Part II, Act IV, Sc. 2. 
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Cade and his followers had the excuse of ignorance. Now it is the 
schooled and half-schooled who raise the cry of Elitism against 
the academically gifted. These poor clerks try hard to look ordi- 
nary, the reverse of monstrous, but they are smoked out and chal- 
lenged, usually with insincere modesty: “Of course, I don’t know 
much about it, but I think you people who . . .” The person ad- 
dressed then makes virtual apology for his unfortunate handicap. 

The ways in which this cultural trait affects education are 
sometimes subtle, sometimes overt. One reads: “Tracking Harm- 
ful to Democracy.” That is a common complaint against letting 
the abler pupils move faster in a given subject. It is thought to 
discriminate unfairly, to humiliate the slower, though in the Port- 
land Experiment it turned out that the mere existence of the plan 
stimulated to higher performance those who were not favored by 
it. And true democracy was safeguarded by tracking pupils only 
in their best subject. A child could be seen to be thoroughly nor- 
mal, average, even blessedly stupid in four-fifths of his classes. 
No matter; tracking is taboo. 

The use of elite in a pejorative sense also shows the country 
unable to make up its mind about what it wants. That such a crea- 
ture as the gifted child exists is acknowledged, and in 1989 Sena- 
tor Kennedy sponsored a bill to incite schools to “Teach Excel- 
lence.” As a program it is absurd, but the slogan is widespread; 
there is a Foundation for Excellence in Teaching, and with or 
without mottoes many groups are urging others to excel. But if at 
the same time we cannot abide the visibly excelling and they are 
taunted as elitist, what is going to result? Clearly, more and more 
neurotics, victims of excellence. 

Shift to the college. It used to be that scholarships went only 
to the best students—A or B+. About 1940 that was decreed 
undemocratic (elitism had not yet been invented) and the money 
was distributed evenly among all grades down to C—. Now with 
the financial crunch there is a return to the older policy. It has not 
gone far enough to arouse the guardians of democracy, but until 
then it might help to raise the standards of college work and weed 
out the estimated 30% of students who plagiarize and cheat. Able 
students oddly prefer to use their own words and ideas. 

Another means of improving work in high school and col- 
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lege alike would be to reorganize vocational education so as to 
endow it with both appeal and quality. Why should every intelli- 
gent young person be intellectual? The two adjectives are not syn- 
onymous, and ability in manual and related callings deserves the 
respect due to all good performance. But when President Conant 
30 years ago urged this alternative for the high school, he was 
shouted down, quite as if free choice had been abolished and in- 
nocent youth was being forced into menial labor. Everybody be- 
longs by right to the elite track which is also denounced. 

In matters of learning we want the kudos, the facade, not 
the reality. Where recent laws have required an exit test for high 
school students, those who fail miss the degree but get a Certifi- 
cate of Achievement. That tells it all. Indecision prevails: in the 
last half century, medical schools and law schools have repeatedly 
declared that they wanted applicants with “well-rounded minds.” 
They asked for a liberal arts preparation to prevent their future 
graduates from being mere mechanics in those two great profes- 
sions. But when it came to admissions, those lofty-minded 
schools kept on taking the all-science and all-economics grind, in 
preference to the well-rounded. This hypocrisy was also dishon- 
esty toward the applicants who trusted the stated policy. 

Why have the latter-day attempts of such schools to teach 
the ethics of the profession proved largely unsuccessful? It is 
partly because moral theory is nearly impossible to teach and 
partly because even an interest in it calls for that humanistic bent 
of mind now lacking; it cannot be improvised at the last minute. 
The same inkling of what is needed, coupled with the refusal to 
secure it, occurred at MIT, which recently admitted that its course 
in the Human Context of Science is a failure. There is something 
which transcends mere training; we want it and prevent ourselves 
from getting it. We reject the idea that the educated mind is of 
practical use in the world; having such a mind is only an elitist 
luxury and not to be condoned—though unblushingly envied. 

College students are aware of this double standard and 
many have caught on to the hollowness of their four years’ toil. A 
recent report is headed: “Aren’t You Glad You Don’t Have Col- 
lege Again?”—“Have College” seems appropriate—like have 
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measles, a childhood disease to be got over so as to be immune 
thereafter to all it brought on. Except for sports, graduates recall 
hardly anything about their college or university—how it is run 
or who its notables are, even if taught by some of them. The 
nights before exams, the good grades, the florid letters of recom- 
mendation simply mean qualifying for the prospective salary even 
more than for the job, since the curriculum is a smorgasbord 
rather than a design for education. 

The parallel between school and college is thus complete. 
Both have turned into places where one puts in time and may pick 
up, haphazardly, some skill and some information, after which 
one is certified for adult work. Like the test scores and the hours 
of credit—points in a card game—the whole operation remains 
abstract and formal. Credentials do not go into details and the 
experience does not remain in the memory; there is no reason why 
it should. 

Why then expect that the survivor of the long stretch will 
show “respect for learning’? He or she has never come into pro- 
longed contact with it. Yet school officials have noticed that East 
Asian students do seem imbued with this respect, and one reads 
that it is widespread in India and Australia, which suggests that 
only deprivation creates hunger for knowledge and hence regard 
for it. 

This country felt the desire 150 years ago, before public 
schools were established and before colleges were of easy access. 
In those days (as in foreign lands today) wanting to learn went 
with the drive to better oneself, a legitimate motive. In our own 
past, school dropouts were not seeking freedom; they were reluc- 
tantly leaving because they had to earn money. And college was 
“the best years of one’s life,” because bettering oneself still had a 
double meaning. It meant a satisfactory career and a mind—a 
personality—capable of further self-development. Not all 
achieved it, but those who fell short were willing to admire those 
who did; Jack Cade’s anti-elitist sneer, not yet taken up by the best 
people, came only from the worst-natured. Democracy was not 
invoked to promote mediocrity. 

What can be done about this perversion of all the good in- 
tentions, “excellence” included? The task is daunting but not hard 
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to define: make the school a place for academic and vocational 
instruction, not social reform; give its graduates a choice other 
than college with its academic goal; rebuild the college curricu- 
lum so that it is academic, as well as balanced and coherent; offer 
another choice there, of a pass degree and an honors degree; re- 
store the primacy of teaching and let research be free, not forced; 
and hold to their word the professional schools and the business 
men who want their recruits to have developed minds—broad, 
round, deep, enriched, or whatever word they fancy—provided 
they do not mean by it crammed to pass tests and snatch creden- 
tials. 

When that revolution has been accomplished, the education 
of Americans young and old will take care of itself. 


The Educated Mind 
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Life Magazine, October 15, 1950 (“Special Issue: U.S. 
Schools Face a Crisis’); Freshman English Program, 
Scott, Foresman, Chicago, 1960; Great Reading from 

Life, Harper, New York, 1960 


hat a subject!—dangerous as well as difficult. It 1s no 

\ N / sooner stated than everybody’s attention shifts from the 

matter in hand to the person who is discussing it. What 

of his or her qualifications? If a writer modestly pretends that he 

does not consider himself an educated person, then what business 

has he to be writing on the subject? And if he does allow that he 

is educated, then he is suspected of talking down to those less 
favored than he. 

Fortunately, present attitudes cut short any shilly-shallying 
between true and false modesty. Modern society is not geared to 
produce, receive or respect “the educated mind,’ and it is hard to 
imagine anyone in his senses claiming the title as an honor. The 
term is in fact seldom used. “High-brow” has replaced it, and 
since the new word conveys good-natured contempt, everyone 
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does his best to prove that his own brow is attractively low—a 
thin line of common sense between two hairy hedges denoting 
common-man-ness. One’s intellect or habit of self-cultivation is 
something to hide or live down, and this is true even though more 
and more people are being schooled and colleged and educationed 
than ever before. 

This situation is logical, inescapable, and to bewail it would 
be a waste of time. Much better to glance with amused detach- 
ment at some of the obvious as well as unforeseen aspects of the 
mind’s obsolescence and take notes for the time when a fresh turn 
of events will again make the life of the mind seem desirable. Just 
now we live in the midst of social upheaval and perpetual war—a 
period akin to that which changed the face of Europe in the cen- 
tury of Luther and Calvin, and the time always brings forth its 
types. Our world stage is rightly filled by soldiers, statesmen, and 
scientists. We may even see a few great and grim artists and some 
demon organizers and destroyers. But all their gifts and speciali- 
ties together do not make up the character and the environment of 
the educated mind. 

In truth, all the purposes and achievements of the 20th Cen- 
tury conspire, at least for the time being, to blot out the meaning 
of culture. Looked at globally, today’s task is to “educate” the 
peoples of the earth to mass production and national indepen- 
dence. In this effort the world’s work and the world’s wealth are 
now being redistributed among nations, classes, and persons, and 
vast layers of mankind are slowly emerging from ancestral pov- 
erty and a sense of wrong. It is a mighty spectacle and one that 
the high-brow should not scorn, for the ideals and techniques 
which are at work come straight out of our past culture in the high- 
brow sense—out of the thoughts and books of educated minds, 
from Jefferson to Bernard Shaw. But it is also true that the pace 
and scale of this great transformation take the heaviest toll on 
those best fitted to carry on the work of culture itself. Peace of 
mind, solitude, long stretches of concentration, have become lux- 
uries almost beyond reach. We express this very inadequately by 
saying that we are “frightfully busy just now.” Deep down we 
know that the condition is permanent for all those who cannot 
afford the blessed release of a nervous breakdown. 
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Now the educated as we have known them in the past have 
had roots in an entirely different soil and breathed a different air. 
They were products of leisure and independence, of established 
institutions and quiet maturing. They contributed to others’ enjoy- 
ment of life by sharing with them the pleasures of conversation 
and friendship and spoken wisdom, but enrichment of the mind 
was the chief concern. The enterprise was deemed legitimate. 
Whatever was done to earn fame or money, from winning battles 
to farming estates, the doer was not so bedeviled by it that he 
lacked time to engage in the fundamental activities of the edu- 
cated, which are: to read, write, think, and converse. 

The common denominator of these characteristic acts is of 
course words; and a love of words, and of their wonderful or apt 
use, 1S a Sentiment profoundly alien to a society which deals in 
things and uses words chiefly to make us buy its line of goods. 
We contrast the verbal with the practical even when we vaguely 
recognize that words can have importance—oratory, poetry, Lin- 
coln, Tom Paine, great books and all that. The trouble is that un- 
less the mind is accustomed to connecting “all that” to the living 
present, the Word seems frivolously distracting from worldly pur- 
suits. We hate such trifling. Imagine President Truman using his 
spare time to write articles on the Iliad like Gladstone! No, the 
President must fish; then we can relax with him. 

We can understand hobbies even those involving informa- 
tion, lore, books; but we tend to fear scholarly studies. Why? 
Simply because pursuing self-education is a reproach to the non- 
educated, who feel shame or envy or both. Until the day of the 
free schools, the shame did not exist. One could always plead that 
the opportunity to educate oneself had been denied. But now the 
heart of the common man is torn between desire and disgust be- 
cause the word has gone out that anyone who applies himself can 
and should acquire an education. 

Actually, everybody would be happier if the plain fact were 
admitted (as Jefferson admitted it in his plan for public education 
in Virginia) that no amount of industry or even of acquired knowl- 
edge will make an educated man. The specialist knows a great 
deal and is not educated. The pedant knows more than enough 
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and is not educated. Why then be ashamed of not having what 
comes mainly from native endowment? Is it sensible to growl 
about not having absolute pitch or not being a champion billiard 
player? To resent not being educated is particularly absurd when 
one considers that education, like virtue, is its own reward, noth- 
ing more—nothing, certainly, to brag about. Indeed one test of a 
true education is that it sits lightly on the possessor. He knows 
better than anybody else how thin in spots is the mantle which 
others would pluck from him. 

Contrariwise, a frankly aggressive envy of the educated few 
by the unlettered many is thoroughly justified. It is a fair guess 
that the solid citizens who put Socrates to death said to them- 
selves: “Why should this outrageously ugly mug spend his days 
talking with brilliant young men while we wear ourselves out in 
the fig business?” And to this there is really no amiable answer. 
Resentment based on democratic equality and patriotism (figs are 
the cornerstone of empire) is what precipitates the tragedy. Soc- 
rates always seems to be saying, “Don’t you wish you were like 
me!” while pointing out that only a chance-selected few can pos- 
sibly attempt it. In reality Socrates is not saying or thinking any 
such thing, but he is the living embodiment of an offensive truth. 
Hence the accusation which leads to the hemlock cocktail. 

With us, the democratic assumption works more gently. It 
easily prevails by sheer force of numbers. Whatever is alarmingly 
different or superior is leveled off like the froth on the glass of 
beer. Go to the friendliest social dinner, and the conversation will 
run exclusively on current events and common experiences—so 
much so that after dinner the men and the women form separate 
groups and talk business in one, domesticity in the other. The 
correct mixture of passion and detachment about beliefs, which 
makes of conviviality something more than eating and drinking 
together, is less and less attainable. To speak of religion—which 
once furnished a common background of moral feeling and liter- 
ary allusion—is widely considered the most pretentious bad man- 
ners. Even politics has lost its intellectual content and has become 
undiscussable except with hand grenades. The effort to avoid mis- 
understandings and offense reduces the pleasure to zero. One feels 
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as if one were walking on eggs inside one’s brain. In short, talking 
seriously is as rude as making private allusions which only the 
members of the family understand. 

But this state of affairs, translated into another realm, illus- 
trates precisely the point of seeking and possessing an education. 
What those who seek it want to acquire by study and good conver- 
sation is a kind of family vocabulary, a set of words, ideas and 
facts, more or less agreed upon, which enable them to talk with 
ease and rapidity about things of permanent interest. Somebody's 
actual Uncle Silas is of local and limited interest, but Tristram 
Shandy’s Uncle Toby is common property. His remarks are not 
only good-humored, but they have been the cause of good humor 
in others ever since Sterne created him nearly 200 years ago. 

Despite appearances, this common language of the edu- 
cated is neither difficult in itself nor overwhelming in extent. The 
well-read have not read everything, but after a while—as some- 
body said very wittily—you begin to know things ex officio. In 
any case facility does not come by grinding away of nights and 
memorizing obscure facts. Obscurity is the very opposite of cul- 
ture as it is the opposite of good manners. But what is required for 
mastery is a lively and insatiable interest. This is the thing that 
cannot be faked. And this is also what makes it impossible to 
“climb” into an educated society under false pretenses as people 
do into snobbish, moneyed, or artistic circles. The brotherhood of 
educated men is the one social group which our century cannot 
open to all by legislative fiat. The irony is that those within have 
no desire to keep it exclusive—the more the merrier, provided 
they are the genuine article. 

It would of course be untrue either to venerate or to vilify 
the past (according to one’s prejudices) as a series of ideal conver- 
sations, made possible by ruthlessly exploiting the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Educated people have always been 
few, they have rarely been rich, and their lot has often been 
hard—witness again Socrates, as well as Abélard, Dr. Johnson, 
Mme de Staél, or Henry Adams. But whatever the fortunes of the 
individual educated person, the past shows a kind of consistency 
which we are rapidly losing. We are split between old allegiance 
to institutions of learning and newborn contempt for their essence. 
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We continue to spend money on the agencies for imparting knowI- 
edge—the press, the centers of art and science, the schools and 
colleges—but in reality we keep them on a beggar’s allowance, 
grudgingly renewed. 

What is worse, those in charge of these establishments 
themselves show a divided faith. Instead of acting like vested in- 
terests in the business of the mind, they vie with one another in 
apologizing for intellect. They try to show that, whatever others 
may be up to, they at any rate have as little truck as possible with 
brains. “Pay no attention,’ they seem to say. “It’s a mere optical 
illusion that this library contains books. And these people reading 
here aren’t really bookworms. They’re just killing time until the 
movies open. In fact, 1f you come back next week you can see a 
movie right here.” 

Not long ago a university press conducted a survey Showing 
that ten of the world’s best-known classics are found’ boring by 
many of their supposed admirers—editors, publishers, librarians, 
teachers, and writers. These good tidings were given the most 
frolicsome publicity all over the country. Joy was on many faces, 
relief from guilt long kept secret and now proved to be innocence. 
A few probably wondered whether the university press will con- 
tinue to publish books about those books on the blacklist. If so, 
with what excuse? 

But perhaps the disclaimer about the ten books was a bit of 
showing off, pretense to allay public apprehension. Unfortu- 
nately, if one sticks to a pose long enough it becomes fixed and 
natural. The habit of pooh-poohing intellect is catching, espe- 
cially by the young, and it is hardly surprising that most high 
school and many college graduates, after four years of tax-paid 
opportunities, are left scornful of everything given them under 
that name. This hardly seems a sensible way for a great nation to 
spend its money, but it is a main source of the general inconsist- 
ency. 

Meantime, from another quarter, the word education has 
been snatched by business and government to refer to activities 
ranging from fire drill to political propaganda. The makers of 
sewing machines have educational departments where you may 
take lessons in hemstitching, and so have magazines which use 
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alluring pictures to teach how a young woman in the bath should 
scrub her back. These genteel accomplishments are not to be de- 
spised, but they suggest that while the faith in intellect has re- 
ceded from the high places, the new thing which goes by the name 
of education has some distance to go before it reaches the head. 

For the young who have gone to a seat of learning and taken 
their studies seriously, the forces of our society act as a barrier to 
further self-education. At college they probably absorbed just 
enough to awaken their mind and spur its quest for more learning. 
It is after college that these young people are stymied. The girl, 
now married, has no help and is too busy in kitchen and nursery 
to read a book. The man, saddled early with family responsibili- 
ties in a competitive world, must by tireless slaving make good in 
the first 10 years of his career. By taking work home every night 
he proves to his employers that he cares for nothing in the world 
but insurance or law or the prospects of natural gas. It remains a 
mystery how the world’s work got done in the old days when 
college-trained beginners in business worked only from 9 to 5 and 
were not deemed traitors to the firm if they were seen at a concert. 

Today, the junior executive, it may be said, learns more 
about the nature of his job and its interconnections with the world 
economy. But what he bones up on during those career-building 
nights is only in part real knowledge. The rest is artificial verbiage 
and statistics, like so much that we are now compelled to carry in 
our heads—initials, trade names, and telephone numbers—bush- 
els of incoherent facts that are out of date almost before they are 
learned. Inevitably this essential rubbish soon overlays anything 
the young man or woman learned to enjoy in college. At the end 
of a long day that never shuts down on business, he or she cannot 
attend to that other world of which a glimpse was given in the 
classroom, the laboratory, or the art gallery. And thus, by a queer 
turn of the wheel, our present equalizing of social and economic 
rights, which should create a larger sense of community, actually 
drives people apart by narrowing the contents of their minds. Our 
hypothetical young couple shows this, sometimes tragically. They 
married on the strength of common interests, and five years out of 
college they have nothing to say to each other except what relates 
to home or office routine. 
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But there persists a thirst for spiritual refreshment that can- 
not be satisfied by the glut of so-called hard facts. There remains 
one crucial need: imaginative experience. To this need our tech- 
nological age responds with the most lavish provision of orga- 
nized entertainment, from gambling and sports to radio and the 
screen. Here at last we are given a chance to be lifted out of our 
workaday concerns and to take part in exciting or amusing or awe- 
inspiring experiences. No doubt the habit of being entertained 
may end by destroying one’s power to enjoy any individual 
thoughts and visions one may have. Meanwhile, the population is 
dependent on the men and women who lavish their talents for our 
pleasure 24 hours a day, by sink or bedside, in the air, on the road, 
and to the very edge of the grave. It staggers the imagination to 
conceive what would happen to us all if we were left to our own 
resources like our forefathers, in caves without canasta and tents 
without television. 

For mavericks, however, there is no good alternative to 
boredom or despair except the pleasure of making life a means to 
education. Young men and women continue to be born with an 
insatiable desire to know, and among these not all are bent on 
knowing the things that are negotiable. These marked souls man- 
age somehow, in spite of all they see around them, to make them- 
selves into educated persons. They show a remarkable power to 
survive unfavorable environments, such as advertising agencies, 
movie studios, and teachers’ colleges. But the oddest thing about 
them is that without any clear guidance from society at large, and 
in the teeth of all the commands of the day, they all develop very 
much the same interests and rediscover for themselves the original 
humanities. Literature, philosophy and the arts, religion, political] 
theory and history become the staples on which they feed their 
minds. And with slight variations in diet expressive of different 
temperaments, they ultimately come into possession of the com- 
mon knowledge and the common tongue. 

Occasionally they have been helped to enter into the ances- 
tral conversation by the presence of other educated men, better 
entrenched or sufficiently numerous to resist the tides. In one city 
there is a college truly committed to general education; in another 
there is an adult reading group; in a third the woman’s club actu- 
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ally reads the authors whom it invites to lecture. There is no doubt 
that if you canvassed the nation you could fill Madison Square 
Garden with educated people. The species 1s dwindling but not 
extinct, and you could charge an admission fee without offering 
them anything to see or hear—except their own well-modulated 
voices. 

Alone though they may be much of the time, they are not so 
much to be pitied as the sociable creatures who must have “people 
around” or a movie to go to. For the educated person has appro- 
priated so much of other men’s minds that he can live on his store 
like the camel on his reservoir. Everything can become grist to his 
mill, including his own misery—if he is miserable—for by asso- 
ciation with what he knows, everything he enjoys or endures has 
echoes and meanings and suggestions ad infinitum. This is in fact 
the test and the use of a human being’s education, that he finds 
pleasure in the exercise of his mind. 

Pascal once said that all the trouble in the world was due to 
the fact that man could not sit still in a room. He must hunt, flirt, 
gamble, chatter. That is man’s destiny and it is not to be quarreled 
with, but the educated man has through the ages found a way to 
convert passionate activity into silent and motionless pleasure. He 
can sit in a room and not perish. 
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Index of Subjects 
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academic, |12; profession newly es- 
teemed, 8; scorns lower schools, 
152; tenure, 12, 164; work done 
per day, 45; pejorative use, 112; 
effort diverted, 152: theories valu- 
able, 155. 156, 180-81; life at its 
best, 158; freedom, 159, 177, 
180-81, 188-91; enterprise self- 
destroyed, 167; cowardice, 179; 
utopia, 197 

advertising, 114, 121, 151; design in 
textbooks, 42; self- by education- 
ists, 104ff.; by universities, 153; 
not “education,” 214 

arithmetic, 81ff.; multiply before 
adding, 82; rudiments of, 9i—92; 
use in other subjects, 113; see also 
mathematics; numbers 

art(s), 22, 101-13; of teaching, 5, 
96—100; liberal, 6, 162; anti- 
bourgeois, 10, 27; logic and order 
in, 27; a mode of thought, 47; 79, 
108; part of basics, 101, 111; eli- 
tist, 102; social value, 102, 113; 
history of, 105; appreciation, 
106ff, 113; how to teach, 109; 
scope of term, 110; which are 
teachable, 111; on campus, 157, 
159: cult of 102, 160; in self- 
education, 201; see also humani- 
ties 

associativity, 84 

athletics; see sports 


basics: not taught, 4, 6, 16, 23, 33, 
45, 108, 152; revival, of 18, 52; 
the arts included in, 101, 111 
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books; see classics; literature; read- 
ing; textbooks 

bureaucracy, 11; university, 9; 
cripples teachers, 19, 39; multi- 
plies, 51; hinders reform, 97; in 
school work, 109; invades higher 
education, 153,193 + 


child (-ren): teaching infants, 6; all 
can and do learn, 16, 19, 56; now 
mature early, 86, 152; the, non- 
existent, 47-48, 86, 99; gifted, 
29, 100, 102, 205; early training 
for languages, 81, for art, 102, 
111-12; books for, 126; see also 
diversity; psychology 

classics: uses of 133-47; of the 
West. 24, 72, 75, 104, 128-32: at- 
tacked, 128—29; Oriental, difficult, 
130; may survive, 131; no set list, 
133-34; defined, 133-35; cycles 
of taste in, 134-35; imagery in, 
137-38; transmit culture, 138, 
154; means of communion, 137— 
40, 212, 215; decanted in manu- 
als, 141—42, 145; how to teach, 
142; practicality of, 144; dis- 
owned, 213 

class size; see teacher 

college: who attends, 4, 12; junior 
and community, 8; admissions, 
29-30, 37; best separate from uni- 
versity, 143, 163; why attend, 
151-55, 206-7, 214; teaching 
164ff.: role of, 143, 194 

commutativity, 84 

computer(s); see machines 
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create (-ivity): not teachable, 25, 
112: misuse of term, 106-7, 112- 
13; demand for, 159; see also 
imagination 

credentials, 4, 12ff., 59, 207; Man- 
darin system, 154, 160 

culture, 109; none pure, 66; popular 
preferred, 129; customary, 130- 
31; does not insure peace, 131; 
embodied in classics, 137-39; for- 
mer aim of higher education, 154; 
life of, longed for, 158; work of, 
arduous, 209; see also classics; 
self-education 

curriculum, 7, 10, 12, 39, 47; disor- 
ganized, 4, 44-45, 151-52, 196, 
207; legislated, 4, 50; teachable 
defined, SOff.; modules of, 51; res- 
toration begun, 52; continual tam- 
pering with, 58, 194; in history, 
69-71; in mathematics, 81, 91-93: 
core, 94, 108, 154, 196; ethnic 
representation in, 129ff.; follows 
student tastes, 136; not limited to 
classics, 142—43:; medieval, 185 


Dick and Jane; see look-and-say 

discipline(s): related to interest, 19; 
in act of learning, 24, 25; as sub- 
jects, destroyed, 153; see also cur- 
riculum 

diversity: of talents, 47-48, 54, 205; 
of cultures, 65—66, 72-74, 133ff., 
140, 179ff; of opinions, 76-77, 
170; of child temperament, 99— 
100; of life concerns, 14, 214 

democracy, 3; on campus, 11, 177; 
pseudo, 59, i80, 181; medieval 
theory of, 184; misconceived, 
207, 210 

draft: for World War Il, 23: Vietnam, 
10; royal (A.D. 1475) 186 

drawing, 111; see also art 

dyslexia; see learner 


educate(d), (-tion): wrong word to 
use, 3, 105; defined, 3, 208-16; 
“education president,” 3, 19, 194: 
legislated, 4; nonsense in, 5, 39, 
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49, 51, 53-59; public, rise of, 5, 
7, 23, 26, 207, 210; bilingual, 7; 
leadership in, 13, 192ff.; verbiage 
in, 39, 51-52, 96-98, 104ff., 108, 
153; theories of, 53-56, 99; his- 
tory of, 99; graduate, 163; trust- 
worthy critics of, 167—68; of the 
whole world, 209; term misap- 
plied, 214; ultimate use, 216; see 
also look-and-say; research; 
school; self 

elite(s), (-ism), 16, 102, 203-9; am- 
bivalence about, 4, 129, 208-9, 
213; list of acceptable, 203-4; of 
Shakespeare's “clerk,” 204, 207; 
Socrates hated and envied, 211 

ethics, 22, 50, 72, 90, 206; how 
taught, 51, 54 

ethnic(s), 11, 128-29; representation 
in curriculum, 129; separatism, 
130-31; sensitivity of, 178ff.; 
Gypsies, 179 

excellence: touted, 3, 18, 205-7; in 
sports, 4 

experiment; see innovation 


field trip; see research, pre- 
posterism; social studies 

film strips; see machines, visual aids 

foundations; see research 


geography, 68; neglected, 65; and 
history, 74 

grades; see school(s); tests 

grants (research); see money 

Gypsies; see ethnics 


history, 32, 51, 58, 67-77, 79: text- 
books, 42; disliked, 63ff.; miscon- 
ceived, 64; cultural, 65; arguments 
for, 65—66; defined for teaching, 
67; world, not workable, 72; of 
art, 105; colleges fail to require, 
154 

homework, 4, 38, 41 

humanities: and the arts, 103, 146; 
how to teach, 142, 144~—46 


illiterates; see basics; reading 
imagination, 23, 27, 56: misplaced, 
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64, 71; in verbal subjects, 79ff.; 
teacher training lacks, 97; art and, 
103ff.; defined, 145; developed by 
study too, 200; role in life, 215 

inflation: economic, 13; of diplomas, 
71, 206; verbal, 101-13; of maga- 
zine articles, 125; in scholarship, 
164, 171 

innovation, 5, 19, 27, 48; supposed 
advance, 24; “experiment,” 26, 
57, 82; cult of the new, 58, 144: in 
teaching math, 78, 81 


knowledge, 31; defined, 34-35; com- 
munication through, 44; contents 
required, 56; a social bond, 44, 
140; for what?, 173; not the same 
as facts, 34-35, 127, 164, 170, 
Ze 


language(s), 7; all infants learn, 16; 
foreign not taught, 33, 154; 
needed for “world history,” 74, for 
Oriental classics, 130; “—arts,” 
51; to be taught early, 81; denied 
fixed sense, 166; crystallizes expe- 
rience, 202; culture carrier, 210 

learner (s), (-ing), 3, 28, 42, 44, 46; 
attention deficit, dyslexia, 6; by 
rote, 6, 55, 86, is desirable, 91; all 
children able, 16; motivation, 16, 
207; errors of, 21, 77; “loosing the 
effort,’ 48; not the same as play, 
56; eager for discussion, 128-29; 
can enjoy classics, 142; cheat in 
tests, 177, 205; govern teachers, 
183ff; see also educate(d); reading; 
school, excitement; self 

liberal arts; see arts; college; humani- 
ties; professions 

linguistics, 23; dogmas of, 26, 85 

literature, 14, 22, 26, 68, 103, 110, 
140, 154; in decline, 114, 127 and 
n.; book clubs promote, 120; au- 
thors written up, 121; publishing 
of, 125; more of than “the best,” 
125-26; children’s, 126; scholarly 
meaning, 169; culture depends on, 
210; see also classics; reading 
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look-and-say, 16, 21 ff., 45, 83; re- 
jected, 18, 19, 26 


machines, 28, 40, 87; sales of to 
schools, 30-31; teaching, 30; vi- 
sual aids, 30; in math courses, 78, 
84; supposed antidote to, 102; for 
reading, 126-27 

make-believe, 4, 63, 71, 81, 82, 87, 
88, 97, 106-7, 117, 165, 180 

mathematics, 35, 47, 103; inade- 
quate teaching of, 78ff.; bent to- 
ward, 78-79; “New Math,” 83ff.; 
teaching rudiments, 9Off.; pure 
and applied, 91; and inventions, 
92; using calculators, 92; advanced 
work in, 93; see also machines 

methods, 7, 74, 97-98; see also in- 
novation / 

modules; see curriculum 

money: for public education, 7, 8, 
33, 40; research grants, 8-10, 152; 
lack of, always, 11, 192; student 
aid, 13, 205; enough for public 
schools, 40; campaigns to raise, 
192; tuition and loans, 153, 194; 
re-allocation, 40, 194-95; for cul- 
ture, 213 

motivation; see learner 

music, 31, 46, 106-7; rudiments of, 
111; as a profession, 198ff.; for 
cultivation, 20] 


numbers, 28; of students, 4, 8, 59, 
81, 117, 154; of Ph.D.’s, 12; test 
scores, 16, 29-30, 32-37; han- 
dling and teaching, 78ff.; reading 
correctly, 83; interesting features, 
91, 92; of reading public, 120 


parents, 23, 37, 86; on school 
boards, 4, 38; involvement called 
for, 38ff.; PTA, 39, 86; puzzled, 
44, 84; misled, 99 

pedagogy, 21, 79, 109; “softer,” 56; 
defined, 85-86; for teaching math, 
90 and science, 93-95; purposely 
forgotten, 105 

Ph.D.; see numbers; scholarship 


phonics; see look-and-say; reading 

pluralism; see diversity; ethnics 

politics: and elitism, 3, 204; and edu- 
cated citizen, 6, 24, 180; anti- 
American, 10, 129ff.; wrong term 
applied, 178; in foreign universi- 
ties, 186, 187, 190; not for con- 
versation, 211 

prejudice, 4; against learning, 4, 16, 
129, 204, 211; between groups, 
131, 178ff., 196; see also ethnics 

pre-posterism, 25, 57, 83-95; in 
teaching science, 82, math, 84, 
grammar, 85; in school “research,” 
8/7—88; in social studies, 88-89; 
and objective tests, 89; and sex 
education, 89-90 

president: “education,” 3, 19, 194; 
speaking ability, 3, 118; present 
unfilled duties, 192-97: see also 
university 

principal, 5, 32; decisive role, 17-18 

problem-solving, 46, 53, 56; defini- 
tion, 47; supposed in art, 103; see 
also science 

profession(s), (-al), 4; standards in 
art teaching, 102, 113; concerns 
not for undergraduates, 143-44: 
want liberal arts, 146, 206; in- 
creased number and training, 156; 
power in university, 160; narrow- 
ing effect, 137, 160, 198ff.; condi- 
tions of success, 198-99 

progressive school; see school 

psychology, 50; in teaching, 6, 44, 
46, 47-48, 97, 99: instead of 
grading, 30; of attention, 46; a sci- 
ence of generalities, 47, 99; a 
modern mode of thought, 165; in 
scholarship, 173 

PTA; see parents 

publish or perish; see college; re- 
search; scholarship; university 


reading, 17, 20-27, 119-27: illit- 
eracy, 4, 5,6, 17, 24, 52, 119 and 
n., Recovery Project, 16, 126; 
phonics, 18-19, 25, 85; replaced 
by tapes, 45; in study of history, 
72, 76; in science and math, 82— 


83; expected of teachers, 98; de- 
cline of, disputed, 1 15ff.; and 
book clubs, 120; “hard and soft,” 
115, 120ff., 136, 158; readers 
numbered, 120, 136; “book”’ de- 
fined, 122; paperbacks, 123; by 
machinery, 126—27; classics diffi- 
cult, 130, 134; honorific sense, 
136; in mid-19th century U.S., 
141; still a pleasure, 146-47; sus- 
tains the inner self, 199ff. 

relevance, 88, 144 

research, 8-9, 10, 45, 51, 168-76; 
educational, 5, 43, 167, 168, 175; 
on the floor, 63, pre-posterous, 
87-88, 163; corrupted and cor- 
rupting, 142, 163; green, 165; 
gilded, 160; ecumenical, 163ff.; 
frivolous, 166, 175; academic ori- 
gins, 169; emblems of, 163-64; 
fallacious and contradictory, 170; 
yields mostly facts, 170ff.; 
bloated, 171-72; frustrated, 173: 
see also inflation; scholarship 

Romanticism, 54-55 


SAT: see numbers; tests 

scholar(s), (-ship), 163-68; and 
Ph.D., 12, 163-65, 171; volun- 
tary, 12, 164ff.; for worldly uses, 
8, 1S56ff.. 169ff.; journals, 114, 
123, 164, 169; repetitive, 161; 
coerced, 163ff., 171; denied ob- 
jectivity, 166; pseudo, 173; quanti- 
fied, 174 

school(s): high, 4, 7, 26, 151, 206; 
graduate, 4, 11, 163; try to reform 
world, 13, 42, 50, 96; akin to gov- 
emment, 14, 48, 109; atmosphere 
inhibits learning, 17; inner city, 
18; efforts to free and enliven, 25, 
26, 43, 46, 58; grades, 30, 36, 44, 
59; excitement, 30, 44; types of 
public, 40; private, 40; and “real 
life,” 42-43; progressive program, 
43, 46-47, 49, 87: “deschooling” 
society, 59; methods vs. subjects, 
97; self-praise, 122; “tracking,” 
205; see also education; home- 
work; vocational 
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school boards; see parents 

science(s), 35; cultural pressure of, 
26, 43, 173; mode of thought, 47 
56; history of, 68, 95; bent to- 
ward, 78ff.; a curriculum for, 93-— 
94; public ignorance of, 94; qual- 
ity of research in, 173-74; self- 
criticizing, 175-76; human context 
of, 206 

self: -education, 3, 4, 21, 35-36, 56, 
116, 142, 198-202, 209-16, limits 
of, 57; -esteem lacking, 6, 51, de- 
sirable, 57; -expression, 25, 
111ff., 117; -consciousness, 44, 
86, 117; narrowed by profession, 
137; must be built, 144, 199ff.; 
-distrust, 199; social responsibili- 
ties, 202 

sex: education, 13, 50, 89-90; equal- 
ity, 126; student mastery of, 152; 
in literature, 154; and campus 
rape, 193 

“social promotion,” 7, 23, 32 

social studies, 32, 45, 93; character- 
ized, 44, 64; and field trips, 71; 
preposterous, 88-89 

specialism (-ization), 4, 10, 11, 136, 
146; mitigated by culture, 140; 
prevails in higher education, 152, 
in scholarship, 165, 169, 172; not 
educative, 210 

speech: inarticulate, 3, 29, 118; and 
writing, 29, 115; teacher’s bad ex- 
ample, 118; of announcers, 
118-19 

sports, 3—4, 12; instructional value, 
45, 154; scandals at universities, 
153; alumni demand for, 157, 207 

standards: lowered, 4, 13, 43, 196; 
professional in art, 102, 113 


, 


teacher(s), (-ing): older pupils as, 6; 
-colleges, 8, 26n., 87, 96, 153, 
215; discussion method, 11, 75-— 
77, 128-29, 1232; flight of, 9, 11, 
152, 185; competent 13, 14, 19; 
mind at work, 20ff., 98; shortage 
of, 5, 26, 96; boredom and fa- 
tigue, 30-31, 35, 71; and class 
size, 32, 117; advice to, 47-48, 
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100; lecture method, 55, 75-76: 
coaching method, 75; of science 
and math, 78ff.; how trained, 96— 
100; requisite qualities, 6, 98-100; 
of the fine arts, 101-13; of writ- 
ing, 117; practice required, 100; 
awards to, 152; in higher educa- 
tion, 163ff.; scholarly, 164; gradu- 
ate students as, 194-95 
television, 38, 41-48; English pro- 
gram, 46; still uses words, 103 
test(s), (-ing), 28-29, 32-37; objec- 
tive, harmful, 28, 33ff. pre- 
posterous, 89; grading skill, 36; 
SAT, 37, under attack, 176; re- 
sented, 58; cheating in, 177, 205 
textbooks, 19, 38, 41-48; work- 
books, 29, 43; poor quality of, 
79ff., 126 ' 
thinking, 45; courses in, 35; linked 
with reading and writing, 29, 118; 
critical, 46; steps in, 47; learned in 
discussing classics, 132 


university(ies): growth of state sys- 
tems, 8; aS Service stations, 8-9, 
56ff.; administration of, 9, 11, 13, 
152, 178, 180, 182-91, 193ff; 
outriggers, 12, 195-96; conglom- 
erates, 143; re-enact world scene, 
[Slt 157, 159m ..l7 it. 130: 
suffers ills of lower schools, 4, 
153; ivory tower defined, 154-55; 
causes of disarray, 155ff., 177ff.; 
Oxford in 1890, 158-59; medie- 
val, 181-191; future American, 
187; golden age, 179, 188-91; 
trustees, 181, 189, 194; president, 
192ff. 


values; see ethics; school (try to re- 
form world) 

violence, 6, 7, 32, 48, 86; in 1965-— 
68, 3, 12, 155, 159, 179, 190; on 
campus generally, 9, 177ff.; in 
U.S. before 1900, 181; subject of 
study, 174; in medieval university, 
184ff.; in modern Europe, 186 

visual aids; see machines 

vocational instruction: mathematics 
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(continued) 
for, 81, 92; better programs and 
schools needed, 206, 208; mud- 
dled by elitism, 206 

voucher(s), proposed without fore- 
thought, 39-40 


Western civilization; see classics; 
culture; self 

work force: unqualified, 4, 16; see 
also mathematics; science 


writing, 4, 34, 88; untrammeled, 16, 
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25; by Hindu philosophers, 22-23; 
too infrequent, 28, required of 
teachers, 28, workbooks instead 
of, 29, 43; hand-, 31; and think- 
ing, 29, 46; computer programs 
for, 31; essay examinations, 28, 
35ff.; poorly taught, 115, 117; de- 
pends on reading, 115-16; ways of 
triggering, 117-18 
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ideas. Where young minds are treated with respect, 
where excellence is not equated with elitism. Where 
teaching is rewarded for the art it is, and where both 
tradition and innovation are judged only by the 
results they achieve. 

Despite the best of intentions, educational leaders 
have failed to find ways to eliminate illiteracy and 
imnumeracy; to curb the expensive bureaucracies that 
reforms always spawn; to stem the trend that shows 


students faring worse and worse. 


Barzun is wise not to offer yet another grand plan. 
He presents instead a workable vision of the good 
school that is so basic, so levelheaded, that it will 
seem startlingly new to parents and teachers. To a 
generation unsatisfied by educational gimmicks, 
Barzun’s vision can serve as a force for genuinely 
radical change, and it all begins here, in this 
enlightening, empowering book. 
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